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Farmers'  Intentions  to  Sow  Winter  Wheat  and  Rye,  as 
of  August  15,  1930 

Wheat 

Seedings  this  fall  of  winter  wheat  will  be  4.5%  less  than  seed- 
ings  last  fall  if  August  intentions  of  farmers  are  carried  out. 
The  41,392,000  acres  indicated  is  the  lowest  intended  acreage 
since  1923.  This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  of  decrease  of 
intended  seedings  since  the  peak  year  1927  when  fanners  re- 
ported in  August  an  intention  to  seed  over  49,000,000  acres  of 
winter  wheat.  Weather  conditions  and  other  causes  have 
usually  prevented  the  seeding  of  the  full  acreage  intended. 

Actual  seedings  during  the  past  seven  years  have  averaged  for 
the  entire  country  about  4%  below  August  intentions,  the 
spread  varying  from  8%  below  intentions  in  1925  when  fall 
seeding  conditions  were  very  unfavorable  to  3%  above  inten- 
tions in  1923  when  seeding  conditions  proved  extremely  favor- 
able and  wheat  prices  were  improving.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  favorable  seeding  conditions  last  fall  allowed  farmers 
to  can-}'  out  their  intentions  almost  exactly. 

Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  farmers  report  an  intention  to  de- 
crease seedings  13%  this  fall;  Illinois,  8%,  Colorado,  7%.  De- 
creases of  5%  are  reported  for  Texas,  Montana,  and  California. 
Other  important  States  mostly  show  decreases  of  from  1  to  4% 
except  Washington,  which  reports  an  intended  increase  of  50%. 
Most  Southern  States,  except  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  intend 
increases,  Virginia  reporting  2%;  Kentucky,  10%;  Tennessee, 
20  per  cent;  and  North  Carolina,  25%  more  than  last  fall. 

Seedings  in  individual  States  often  depart  widely  from  inten- 
tions, important  wheat  States  having  shown  actual  seeding  as 
much  as  25%  below  intentions  in  1925  and  1926,  due  to  the 
unfavorable  seasons  for  seeding,  while  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  favorable  seasons  of  1923  and  1929  they  have  exceeded 
intentions. 

This  report  is  not  a  forecast  of  the  acreage  ,£hat  will  be 
planted,  but  merely  a  statement  of  farmers'  intentions  as  of 
August  15.  It  is  published  in  order  that  growers  may  modify 
their  plans  if  they  find  a  change  to  foe  desirable. 

Fall  Sowings  of  Winter  Wheat 


5-year  averages 
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An  intended  increase  of  1.3%  in  fall  seedings  of  winter  ^e 
for  grain  over  seedings  in  the  fall  of  1929  is  reported  by  crop 
correspondents.  This  would  amount  to  total  seedings  of 
3,882,000  acres  compared  with  a  7-year  average  intention  of 
4,411,000  acres".  The  intended  seedings  are  about  1  or  2%  less 
than  planted  last  year  in  the  North  Central  States  which  have 
about  75%  of  the  total  acreage,  being  4%  less  in  North  Dakota, 
but  heavy  increases  are  shown  in  many  Southern  and  Western 
States.  r 


Relation  of  Farmers'  Intentions  to  Seed  Winter  Wheat 
and  Rye  to  the  Outlook  for  the  1931  Crop 

Farmers'  intentions  to  reduce  winter  wheat  seedings  in  many 
States  appear  to  be  in  line  with  the  recent  outlook  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  that  extensive  adjust- 
ment in  wheat  growing  must  be  made  if  production  is  to  be 
profitable  to  growers  generally  in  the  next  o  to  10  years.  (See 
The  World  Wheat  Outlook,  1930,  and  Facts  That  Farmers 
Should  Consider,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  95.)  Further 
consideration  may  result  in  more  extensive  adjustments  than 
indicated  by  farmers  in  August. 

Farmers  reporting  as  of  August  15  indicated  an  intention  to 
reduce  the  seedings  of  winter  wheat  this  fall  about  4/M>%  below 
the  acreage  seeded  last  fall.  Should  farmers  carry  out  these 
intentions  they  would  sow  about  41,392,000  acres  of  winter 
wheat  this  fall.  Average  abandonment  and  average  yields  on 
this  acreage  would  result  in  a  crop  of  about  540,000,000  bushels 
of  winter  wheat,  or  47,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  estimate  of 
the  1930  winter  wheat  crop.  This  indicated  production  might 
be  increased  or  decreased  as  much  as  10  or  20%  with  light  aban- 
donment and  high  yields  as  in  1926,  or  with  heavy  abandonment 
and  low  yields  as  in  1925.  Notwithstanding  these  variations  in 
yield  and  abandonment,  the  acreage  planted  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  crop.  Before  seeding,  farmers  should 
consider  carefully  the  possibilities  of  making  adjustments  in 
view  of  the  world  market  outlook  for  wheat. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  area  seeded  will  vary  somewhat 
from  the  intentions  reported  in  August.  The  relation  of  in- 
tentions to  actual  seedings  varies  because  of  the  weather  and 
other  conditions  which  may  facilitate  or  limit  the  amount  of 
wheat  that  farmers  can  seed.  During  the  past  seven  years 
actual  seedings  have  averaged  4%  less  than  the  August  inten- 
tions. In  1925  the  seedings  were  8%  less  than  intentions  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  conditions  for  seeding  but  in  1923  the 
seedings  were  3%  greater  than  intentions  because  of  favorable 
conditions  for  seeding.  A  year  ago  fall  seedings  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  amounted  to  almost  exactly  the  area  reported  as 
intended  in  August.  Undoubtedly  some  farmers  change  their 
plans  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  time  for  seeding 
wheat.  In  planning  seeding  for  the  year,  each  farmer  should 
take  into  account  what  other  farmers  are  planning  as  well  as 
the  market  outlook  for  wheat. 

The  area  intended  for  fall  seeding,  as  reported  by  farmers,  is 
3%  less  than  the  average  seedings  of  the  five  years,  1924-1928, 
and  13%  below  the  extensive  seedings  of  1927,  but  it  is  still  a 
large  area  being  23%  above  the  pre-war  average  seedings  of 
winter  wheat. 

SOFT    RED    WINTER    WHEAT 

Farmers  of  practically  all  of  the  more  important  soft  red 
winter  wheat  States  indicated  an  intention  to  seed  less  wheat 
than  a  year  ago.  Farmers  of  some  of  the  central  and  southern 
wheat-growing  States,  however,  indicated  intentions  to  increase 
plantings.  These  intentions  to  increase  are  probably  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  loss  of  new  seedings  of  clover  and  grasses 
from  drought  and  to  the  need  for  winter  pasture  or  an  early 
grain  crop  to  replace  feed  losses.  Many  of  these  States  produce 
only  small  amounts  of  wheat,  and  frequently  there  is  a  wide 
difference,  between  intentions  and  actual  plantings.  Owing  to 
the  continuation  of  the  drought  conditions  some  farmers  in 
these  States  niay  not  be  able  to  prepare  the  soil  for  seeding  as 
much  winter  wheat  as  they  have  intended  to  sow,  although  on 
certain  types  of  soil  in  the  drought  area  ground  is  being  broken 
without  difficulty. 

Should  soft  red  winter  wheat  producers  carry  out  their  August 
intentions,  average  abandonment  and  average  yields  would 
result  in  a  crop  of  about  170,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
194,000,000  bushels  harvested  in  1930,  and  a  5-year  average, 
1924-1928,  of  182,000,000  bushels.  A  large  carry-over  or  yields 
above  average  might  still  bring  the  suppty  of  soft  red  winter 
wheat  for  the  1931-32  marketing  season  up  to  or  above  usual 
domestic  requirements. 
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HARD    WINTER    WHEAT 

Farmers  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  States  generally  indicated 
intentions  to  make  a  material  reduction  in  area  seeded.  Ne- 
braska and  Oklahoma  farmers  report  intentions  to  decrease 
seedings  13%.  The  seedings  in  these  States  in  the  past  seven 
years  have  averaged  very  close  to  the  intentions.  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Texas  farmers  also  indicate  intentions  to  reduce, 
but  to  a  less  extent.  The  intended  planting  of  nearly  1 1 ,800,000 
acres  in  Kansas  represents  a  reduction  of  7%  from  the  seedings 
of  last  fall,  but  it  is  still  equal  to  the  5-3'ear  average,  1924-1928. 

Should  the  hard  winter  wheat  producers  carry  out  their 
August  intentions,  average  abandonment  and  average  yields 
would  result  in  a  hard  red  winter  wheat  crop  of  about 
324,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  357,000,000  produced 
in  1930.  This  reduction  in  the  crop,  however,  would  still 
leave  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  crop  about  equal  to  the  average 
in  the  5-year  period  1924-1928. 

WHITE    WHEAT 

An  expansion  of  winter  seedings  in  Washington  as  great  as 
intended  would  result  in  an  increase  of  seedings  of  winter  wheat 
in  the  far  northwestern  and  Pacific  coast  region.  The  marked 
increase  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  droughty  conditions  a  year  ago  reduced  intended  fall 
seedings,  and  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  heavy  losses  of  wheat 
acreage  in  the  spring  permitted  early  preparation  of  soil  and 
facilitated  the  shift  of  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  area  in  that 
State  from  spring  to  winter  wheat.  In  Washington,  however, 
actual  seedings  of  winter  wheat  during  the  past  seven  years  have 
averaged  11%  less  than  intentions,  and  a  marked  increase  in 
seedings  of  fall  wheat  is  likely  to  be  offset  in  part  by  smaller 
spring  wheat  seedings,  as  in  the  past  season  smaller  fall  seedings 
were  followed  by  much  larger  spring  seedings. 

THE    WORLD    WHEAT    OUTLOOK 

The  world  wheat  outlook  has  not  changed  materially  in  the 
past  few  months.  Wheat  stocks  are  large  and  prices  have 
fallen  to  a  very  low  level.  The  world's  production  for  the  cur- 
rent season  still  seems  likely  to  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  season.  Larger  crops  in  India  and  North 
America  are  likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by  smaller  crops  in 
North  Africa  and  Europe,  but  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the 
prospects  are  for  crops  better  than  harvested  a  year  ago.  A 
considerable  reduction  in  the  carry-over  of  old  wheat  in  Argen- 
tina and  in  Europe  will  very  largely  offset  the  increase  in  world 
production  outside  of  Russia  for  the  present  season.  Russia 
is  shipping  some  wheat  and  the  supplies  from  that  country  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  past  season. 

The  world's  demand  for  wheat  for  the  season  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  in  the  past  season.  Shorter  crops  of  other 
grains  in  Europe  doubtless  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  and  a  short  corn  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  the  feeding  of  wheat.  The 
world  stocks  of  old  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  next  season, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  at  the  beginning  of  this 
season. 

Looking  forward  to  the  1931-32  marketing  season,  it  should 
be  observed  that  world  production  is  continuing  upon  a  high 
level.  The  1929  crop  was  relatively  short  because  of  very  low 
yields  in  Canada  and  Argentina,  together  with  reduced  crops 
in  Australia  and  the  United  States.  The  1930  crop  is  being 
held  down  close  to  that  of  1929  by  another  poor  harvest  in 
Canada  and  by  low  yields  in  North  Africa  and  several  European 
countries.  Average  yields  throughout  the  world  on  the  basis 
of  present  acreage  would  result  in  crops  larger  than  in  the  1929 
and  1930  seasons.  Although  prices  are  not  likely  to  continue 
indefinitely  at  the  present  low  level,  improvement  in  world 
demand,  accompanying  recovery  from  the  world-wide  business 
depression,  may  be  offset  in  large  part  by  larger  supplies  from 
Russia  and  better  crops  in  other  competing  countries. 


An  intended  increase  of  1.3%  in  fall  seedings  of  winter  rye 
for  grain  over  seedings  in  the  fall  of  1929  is  reported  by  crop 
correspondents.  This  would  amount  to  total  seedings  of  3,882,- 
000  acres  compared  with  a  7-year  average  intention  of  4,411,000 
acres.  The  intended  seedings  are  about  1  or  2%  less  than 
planted  last  year  in  the  North  Central  States,  which  have 
about  75%  of  the  total  acreage,  but  large  increases  of  from  20 
to  30%  are  shown  in  most  Southern  States  and  an  increase  of 
about  8%  for  the  far  western  States.  Aetual  seedings  of  win- 
ter rye  for  grain  are  usually  from  20  to  30%  below  intentions, 
although  the  intentions  are  sometimes  exceeded  in  particular 
States. 


General  Review  of  Crop  Prospects,  September  1 

The  composite  of  yields  per  acre  or  prospective  yields  of  45 
principal  crops  was  8.3%  below  the  acre  yields  of  these  crops 
last  year  and  11.6%  below  those  secured  during  the  previous 
10  years. 

Indicated  Yields,  by  Crops 

(For  fruits  the  comparison  is  with  the  conditions  on  Septem- 
ber 1  in  previous  years,  or  on  indicated  percentage  of  full 
production.) 


Crop 

Asa 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
yield 
last 
year 

As  a 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
yields 
during 

10 

years, 

1919- 

1928 

Change 

from 
August 

Crop 

As  a 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
yield 
last 
year 

As  a 
per- 
cent- 
age of 
yields 
during 

10 
years, 
1919- 
1928 

Change 
from 
August 

Corn 

73.0 

107.6 
107.3 
108.1 
109.1 
105.6 
73.4 
100.0 
86.7 
77.6 
98.8 
82.0 
93.4 
72.5 
88.2 
88.7 
91,3 

69.1 
103.3 
93.6 
107.1 
101.2 
99.3 
61.1 
73.7 
96.8 
64.1 
98.8 
89.0 
85.0 
76.0 
79.6 
88.7 
89.4 

-8.2 

+6.4 
+5.8 
+5.2 

-18  9 
-3.9 
+1.0 
-7.7 
-1.3 
-1.9 
+1.0 

-10.7 

-8.8 

Sweetpotatoes.. 

Tobacco 

Truck  crops  I._- 

15  Fruits  and 
nut  s  com- 
bined  

71.5 
89.0 
90.2 

119.2 
103.1 
106.3 
116.0 
120.5 
139.5 
135.6 
132.3 
205.1 

77.3 
86.9 
89.8 

90.7 
79.7 
80.1 

101.6 
99.3 

104.  2 
99.3 

105.1 

107.1 

-3  8 

Winter  wheat . . 
Spring  wheat... 
Oats 

-3.3 

Barley... 

Rye 

+0.5 

Buckwheat- 

Apples 

0 

Flax 

Peaches..    

+3.1 

+0.8 

Grain  sorghum 

Grapes 

-0.6 

Cotton 

Hay,  tame 

Hay,  wild 

Cloverseed 

Beans,  dry 

Peanuts 

Potatoes 

Oranges  '__    _. 
Grapefruit a 

Lemons  '_ 

Prunes  * 

45  crops, __, 
Pasture— 

+0.6 
+3.0 
+4.3 
-1.6 

91.7 
71.1 

88.4 
59.6 

-2.5 
-9.9 

1  Composite  of  seven  commercial  crops,  including  onions,  cabbage,  celery,  toma- 
toes, cantaloupes,  strawberries,  and  watermelons. 

2  Florida  and  California. 

3  Florida. 

4  California. 

The  total  production  of  important  crops  forecast  this  year 
as  a  percentage  of  production  last  year  is  estimated  as  follows: 
Corn,  75.8;  wheat,  104;  oats,  112.S;  barley,  106.3;  rye,  115.3; 
buckwheat,  73.9;  flax,  146.4;  rice,  95.3;  grain  sorghums,  82.2; 
cotton,  96.6;  tame  hay,  80.6;  beans,  dry,  edible,  99.0;  peanuts, 
79.2;  potatoes,  94.3;  sweetpotatoes,  74.5;  tobacco,  93.5;  apples, 
102.8;  peaches,  105.9;  pears,  113.9;  grapes,  109.5;  23  crops  com- 
bined, 91.4. 

Composite  Yields  of  Crops  by  States 

Yields  of  crops  per  acre  in  1330  as  indicated  by  prospects  on  September  1,  expressed 
as  percentages  of  average  yields  secured  in  10-year  period,  1919-1928,  also  changes 
during  August 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.  _ 
Hhode  Island. .. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania- .. 

Ohio 

Indiana.- -- 

Illinois-,- 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota, . 
South  Dakota--. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia— 

West  Virginia. .. 


Indi- 
cated 
yields 
(1919- 
1928= 
100) 


Per  cent 
95.0 
106.6 
105.1 
103.7 
103.5 
98.8 
96.0 
108.3 
82.8 
73.4 
81.6 
81.0 
81.8 
98.0 
97.2 
85.9 
68.0 
84.4 
77.9 
102.2 
88.9 
84.1 
74.1 
66.7 
57.8 


Change 
during 
August 


Points 
-3.9 
+2.3 
+1.8 
+2.3 
-.  1 
-2.4 
-6.2 
+4.2 

-11.1 
-4.6 
-3,9 
-5.6 

-13.6 
-3.2 
-.1 
-6.6 
-9.0 
+4.3 
-6.1 
+6.3 
-1.9 
-8.1 

-11.5 
-3.8 
-7.2 


State 


North  Carolina. - 
South  Carolina- 
Georgia 

Florida.- 

Kentucky 

Tennessee... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho.. 

Wyoming .— 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona — 

Utah... 

Nevada... — 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United  States 


Indi- 
cated 
yields 
(1919- 
1928= 
100) 


Change 
during 
August 


Per  cent 
94.3 
113.9 
115.7 
95.6 
54.9 
77.6 
105.5 
98.0 
59.2 
92.7 
70.4 
86.6 
69.3 
104.  7 
88.7 
107.2 
103.6 
116.0 
101.8 
99.6 
91.4 
107.8 
103.  4 


8.4 


Points 

0 

+2.8 

+5.0 

-1.0 

-11.8 

-S.  1 

+9.1 

+2.6 

-10.6 

+1.0 

-7.6 

-4.0 

+3.1 

+5.5 

+4.4 

+8.2 

-6.2 

-.2 

+1.5 

-2.9 

0 

•+7.2 

+.4 


-2. 
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Crop  Comments  to  Accompany  Crop  Report 

Crop  prospects  in  the  United  States  declined  2.5  per  cent 
during  August  as  a  result  of  excessively  hot  weather,  a  continua- 
tion into  August  of  the  record-breaking  drought  in  most  of  the 
States  affected  in  July  and  an  extension  of  drought  injury 
northward  into  States  that  had  not  previously  suffered  severely. 

A  wide  variety  of  late  crops  has  been  affected.  Prospects 
for  corn  have  declined  bv  229,000,000  bushels  or  10%,  potatoes 
34,000,000  bushels  or  9%,  beans  11  %,  grain  sorghums  11  %,  hay 
1,300,000  tons  or  1%,  buckwheat  23%,  and  vegetables  for 
canning  7%.  Tobacco,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  sweet- 
potatoes,  sorgo,  and  cane  for  sirup,  broomcorn,  grapes,  cab-' 
bage,  and  various  northern  vegetables  show  important  declines. 
Pastures  which  were  the  poorest  on  record  a  month  ago,  de- 
clined to  a  new  low  record  on  September  1,  and  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow,  largely  as  a  consequence,  was  reduced  6.4%  below 
production  on  September  1  last  year.  Egg  production  per  hen 
is  also  sharply  lower  in  the  drought-affected  States,  and  on 
September  1  averaged  about  6%  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  important  crops  seem  ta  be  yield- 


ing heavier  than  was  expected  a  month  ago.  Small  grains 
which  were  well  advanced  when  the  drought  became  serious 
were  largely  harvested  under  unusually  favorable  conditions 
which  were  a  factor  in  bringing  the  yields  at  threshing  time 
above  earlier  expectations.  Spring  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
have  been  yielding  well  in  proportion  to  the  straw  and  the 
estimates  have  been  increased  since  August  1  by  17,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat,  75,000,000  bushels  of  oats' and  17,000,- 
000  bushels  of  barley.  The  estimates  for  rice,  sugar  beets,  and 
a  few  fruit  crops  have  also  been  increased  slightly,  but  the  net 
average  for  both  food  and  feed  crops  is  sharply  downward  with 
opportunity  for  material  recovery  rapidly  dwindling.  With 
the  exception  of  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  a  few  other 
crops,  the  shortage  of  food  products  is  not  yet  pronounced. 
The  marked  shortage  of  feed  and  the  impending  necessity  of 
selling  livestock  in  the  drought  areas  tends  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  meat  animals-  with  the  result  that  farmers  face  the 
combination  of  low  yields  and  low  prices.  Crop  yields  seem 
likely  to  be  the  lowest  in  20  years  or  more,  except  possible  in 
1921  and  prices  at  the  farm  on  August  15,  were  lower  than  in 
any  August  since  1915. 


Summary  of 

Acreage,  C 

ondition,  Production,  and  Yield  of  Important  Crops 

Acreage 

or  harvest  (in  thousands) 

Condition  Sept.  1 
(100=normal) 

Production 

(in  millions) 

Yield  per  acre 

Crop 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

1930 

10-year 

average, 

1919- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested 

Indicated  by 
condition  ' 

Harvested 

Indi- 
cated 

Per 

cent 

of 

1929 

Total 

Aver- 
age, 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aug.  1, 
1930* 

Sept.  1, 
1930 

10-year 
average, 

1919- 

1928 

1929 

by 

condi- 
tion, 

Sept.  1, 
1930 

Acres 
100, 169 

35,585 

5,040 

15,038 

55, 663 

42, 967 

8,993 

3,766 

749 

2,993 

947 

6, 528 

3,363 

806 

1,614 

796 

606 

284 

Acres 
97, 957 

40, 134 

5,315 

15,654 

01, 103 

40, 212 

13, 079 

3,219 

781 

2,992 

893 

5,921 

3,371 

822 

1,933 

1,504 

388 

258 

Per  cent 
103.6 

'      95.9 

82.2 
103.3 

90.6 
104.2 

97.7 
108.7 

99.6 
146.7 
110.1 
106.1 
103.3 
104.4 
111.9 

Acres 
101,531 

38,  490 

4,371 

16, 163 

69,024 

41,898 

12,  780 

3,  498 

727 

4,389 

983 

6,280 

3,  482 

858 

2,103 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
67.9 

Per  cent 
51.6 

Bushels 
2,700 

551 
09 

214 

833 
1,372 

241 
50.9 
13.8 
23.8 
39.0 

128 

393 
74.1 
17.3 
1.08 
2.29 
.89 
50.8 
21.5 

180 

Barrels 
32.4 

Bales 
15.0 

Pounds 
1,302 
759 
30.3 

Tons 
93.0 
13.5 
107.1 
11.6 
23.9 

1.87 
28.7 

2.34 
51.2 

7.39 

Gallons 
28.4 
20.8 

Bushels 
2,614 

578 
52 

176 

800 
1,234 

304 
40.5 
11.5 
16.8 
40.2 

10! 

360 
84  7 
19.7 
2.30 
1.44 
.72 
45.8 
21.6 

142 

Barrels 
29.0 

Bales 
14.8 

Pounds 
1,519 
929 
33.2 

Tons 
101.8 
12.9 
114.7 
10.1 
26.9 
2.35 
29.8 
2.10 
47.2 
7.32 

Gallons 
26.2 
22.1 

Bushels 
2,212 

2  597 
48 

175 

821 
1,310 

306 

2  46.7 
11.1 
20.0 
37.9 
93 

373 
66.3 
22.0 

Bushels 
1,983 

2  597 
51 
189 
838 
1, 391 
323 
2  40.7 
8.5 
24.0 
38.3 
~  83 
339 
63.1 
19.5 

Bushels 
28.2 

15.0 
12.3 
*12.  5 
14.1 
31.0 
25.0 
13.4 
19.0 

7.0 
40.3 
20.0 
109.0 
95.2 
11.3 

1.40 

Bushels 
20.7 

14.4 

9.9 

11.2 

13.2 

30.7 

23.2 

12.6 

15.8 

5.8 

45.0 

17.0 

100.7 

103.0 

10.2 

1.53 

3.70 

2.78 

Bushels 
19  5 

Wheat: 

2  15  5 

Diuum,  4  States 

3  75.8 
'70.1 

61.3 
58.4 

69.8 
63.1 

11.7 

Other  spring,  United  States... 
All 

11.7 
14.2 

77.2 
78.0 

74.6 
68.8 

80.3 
74.7 

33.2 

25.3 

Rye , 

2  13.3 

85.8 
71.8 
84. 0 
78.8 
77.0 
77.8 
73.4 
78.3 

71.6 

52.9 
83.4 
56.4 
68.9 
72.9 
68.7 
75.5 
83.6 
57.4 
48.2 
56.5 
47.7 

51.7 

55.4 

74.1 
74.2 
89.5 

82.3 

51.5 
54.1 
80.4 
48.8 
03.4 
57.6 
61.5 
55.7 
69.7 
54.2 
48.2 
06.4 
47.8 

53.2 

53.2 

63.6 
61.6 
75.6 

66.9 

11.6 

5.6 

Rice,  5  States  ..                    

39.0 

13.2 

97.4 

73.0 

9.0 

3.34 

'04.3 
65.9 
57.9 

'60.8 

9  56.  8 

76.8 
75.7 
87.0 

'  81.  7 

46.9 
24.3 
146 

Barrels 
30.7 

Bales 
14.4 

Pou.ni/s 
1,475 

48.5 
24.6 
146 

Barrels 
30.8 

Bales 
14.3 

Pounds 
1,421 
736 

21.7 

Tons 
82.1 

2  12.0 
94.1 

Cotton 

43, 996 

1,720 

1,068 

22 

59,  301 
14,125 
73,  426 

9,201 
16,  551 

1,016 
11,031 

45,  793 

2,037 

1,325 

25 

60,  953 
14,  085 
75,  038 

7,590 
16,709 

1,298 
11,500 

97.8 

105.1 
89.4 
77.1 

98.  1 
100.  1 
98.5 

44, 791 

2,140 

1,184 

19 

59,  807 
14, 100 
73,  907 

Pounds 
155.1 

704.2 
701.0 
1,254 

Tons 
1.54 
1.00 
1.43 
1.26 
1.40 
'1.83 
2.61 

Pounds 
155.0  „ 

745.7 
701.  1 
1,334 

Tons 
1.67 
.91 
1.53 
1.34 
1.61 
1.81 
2.59 

Pounds 
153.  2 

Tobacco. 

663.8 

Peanuts  (for  nuts) .... 

621.8 

Hops s 

18.4 

Tons 
83.5 
11.9 
95.4 

1,131 

Hay: 

Tame 

Tons 
1.37 

Wild 

2.85 

All 

1.27 

Timothy 

2  1.01 

2 1.23 

■  1.53 

Alfalfa 

100.0 

11,  495 

79.8 
73.1 
85.8 

76.7 
'68.2 

75.6 
66.4 
00.5 
80.5 

66.6 
73.9  ■ 

71.3 
82.3 
60.8 
85.2 

49.  1 
58.9 

27.1 
2.35 

58.8 
7.91 

Gallons 
23.1 
19.3 

27.4 
2.33 

53.6 
8.22 

Gallons 
19.8 
18.3 

2,38 

Grapes7 

Broomcorn*8 

298 
701 

368 
124 

303 
088 

346 
117 

130.7 
»  105.  4 

107.  5 
102.6 

396 
»814 

372 
120 

317.6 
10.2 

Gallons 
81.2 
183.2 

311.0 
10.6 

Gallons 
75.7 
1.89.0 

271.0 

Sugar  beets.. 

10.8 

Sorgo  ior  sirup 

Gallons 
53,2 

Sugarcane  for  sirup 

152.1 

1  Indications  of  total  production  shown  are  computed  from  the  estimated  acreage  multiplied  by  the  yield  per  acre  indicated  by  conditions  on  the  date  stated.    The  final 
outturn  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  present  conditions  indicate  according  as  future  developments  prove  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  crop  than  usual. 

2  Preliminary  estimate. 
'  Short  time  average. 

*  All  spring  wheat. 

5  Principal  producing  States. 

o  Previous  to  1924  interpolated  from  Aug.  25  and  Sept.  25  condition. 

7  Estimate  of  total  production  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  and  raisins,  including  some  not  harvested  1924-1928. 

8  Production  In  thousands,  not  millions,  and  yield  in  pounds. 
'■>  Planted  acreage,  90%  of  which  is  usually  harvested. 

Note. — Cooperation  in  crop  reporting  is  maintained  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  State  boards  of  agriculture,  or  other  State  agencies 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  many  States,  thus  improving  the  acouracy  of  the  reports  and  avoiding  the  confusion  of  a  duplication  of  reports.  Cooperati  on  exists  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  California. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  1,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


- 

Corn 

Spring  wheat  other  than  durum  ' 

Oats 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
192S 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision    in 
December 

1930 

forecast 
from 
condi- 
tion, 

Sept.  1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  sub- 
ject to  revision 
in  December 

1930 
forecast' 
from 
condi- 
tion, 
Sept.  1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1910- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision     in 
December 

1930 
forecast 
from 
condi- 
tion, 
-  Sept.  1 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Per 

cent 

82 

84 
83 
84 
88 

85 
81 
86 
85 
82 

7S 
78 
79 
82 
78 

85 
78 
77 
74 
74 

66 
84 
82 
80 
84 

80 
72 
75 
81 
79 

77 
74 
70 
73 
72 

71 
74 
70 
90 
80 

71 
73 
86 
87 

94 
84 
85 
87 

Per 

cent 
80 
84 
84 
68 
84 

79 
75 
67 
66 
72 

65 
71 
58 
81 
79 

81 
55 
50 
59 
60 

47 
66 
61- 

73 
74 

82 
74 
78 
86 
71 

73 
72 
78 
51 
73 

50 
60 

47 
80 
78 

68 
81 

82 
89 

87 
61 
84 
81 

Per 
cent 
90 
92 
83 
88 
87 

82 
65 
69 
41 
45 

52 
49 
43 
71 
63 

61 
34 
54 
45 
66 

35 
52 
28 
30 
32 

73 
-    72 
68 
68 
31 

45 
54 
43 
16 
40 

34 
59 
46 
84 
81 

90 
64 
87 
80 

89 
70 
83 
85 

1,000 

bushels 

510 

638 

3,668 

1,950 

373 

2,321 

23,197 

7,951 

55,  44.0 

132,  495 

.  156,990 
326,  691 
50,  733 

77,  776 
137,  379 

417,  137 

175, 139 

23,  952 

98,  617 

214,  381 

131,  564 

4,446 

21,  064 

41,  546 

15,  649 

46,  929 
20,  780 
47, 049 
7,971 
80, 949 

68,  522 
39, 010 
31, 628 
34,  733 
19,516 

57,816 
82,  719 
6,093 
2,697 
3,253 

16,  806 
3,500 
1,048 

440 

47 
1,684 
2,440 
2,576 

1,000 

bushels 

520 

574 

3,608 

-  1,638 

420 

2,365 
21,  024 

6,588 
46,  470 
128,  407 

131,  968 
311,  500 
32,928 
81,  440 
148,  856 

429,  878 
126,  524 
16,  384 
112,085 
237,  744 

106,  802 

4,224 

19, 162 

44, 138 

13,892 

48,  568 
23,  321 
50,  453 
8,438 
80, 795 

73, 600 
37,  464 
35, 300 
26, 348 
21,476 

48, 320 

86, 127 

3,612 

1,944 

2,832 

23,  222 

4,180 

1,148 

589 

56 
1,824 
3,010 
2,542 

1,000 

bushels 

586 

720 

4,004 

1,927 

462 

2,451 
20,  793 

6,545 
27,  762 
81, 719 

106, 200 
225, 816 
28,500 
66,464 
130, 140 

333,  000 
81,  724 
17,  584 
76,  695 

226,  258 

76, 164 
2,838 
8,656 

16,907 
6, 356 

46,  778 
24,634 
43,266 
7,812 
32,  318 

44,595 
30, 062 
18,532 
7,762 
12, 980 

31,844 

83,  232 

3,523 

2,166 

3,540 

27,320 

3,604 

1,197 

520 

44 
1,488 
2,573 
2,796 

Per 

cent 
88 

Per 

cent 

91 

Per 

cent 
90 

1,000 
bushels 
114 

1,000 
bushels 
92 

1,000 
bushels 
69 

Per 
cent 
89 
90 
90 
87 
88 

86 
82 
79 
83 
80 

74 
73 
78 
84 
80 

83 
70 
71 
75 
77 

3  24.6 
81 
83 
80 
86 

3  20.2 
3  22.9 
3  19.4 
3  14.3 
80 

76 
3  18.4 
3  18.7 
3  21.5 
3  22.2 

3  24.6 

3  27.2 

69 

84 

85 

80 

71 

:      84 

91 

89 

80 

82 

3  30.2 

Per 
cent 
91 
85 
86 
76 
80 

67 
64 
76 
74 
65 

09 
76 
70 

74 
81 

83 
68 

51 
71 
84 

'23.6 
75 
80 
79 
83 

3  24.0 
3  27.0 
3  22.5 
3  14.0 
74 

72 
3  19.5 
3  22.0 
3  26.0 
8  25.0 

3  26.0 

3  28.0 

41 

80 

78 

72 
81 
80 

89 

92 

74 

94 

3  30.6 

Per 
cent 
93 
95 
92 
88 
80 

91 
94r 

91 
91 

78 

73 

77 
83 
91 
85 

91 
79 
67 
73 
82 

331.0 
76 
77 
59 
58 

3  23.6 
3  24.5 
3  23.0 

3  15.0 

50 

68 
3  19.0 
'  18.0 
3  26.0 
'20.0 

3  28.0 

3  29.0 

45 

82 

70 

76 
73 
79 
90 

96 

81 

90 

3  35.0 

1,000 

bushels 

-     4, 956 

431 

3,080 

285 

68 

434 

34,  738 
1,571 

37,  308 
74, 784 

65, 870 
145,  686 

54,  991 
105,653 
159,  332 

221,  765 
41,716 
58,  510 
71,671 
68,797 

35,  405 
114 

1,701 
4,367 
5,087 

5,260 
8,  553 
7,358 
168 
5,800 

4,518 
i,890 
1,090 
4,404 
724 

27, 602 
44,874 
18,113 
6,366 
4,158 

5,544 
946 
462 

2,280 

78 
9,272 
9,740 
4,276 

1,000 

bushels 

4,880 

400 

2,738 

266 

60 

420 

24,  626 

1,410 

29,  913 

49, 826 

54,  008 
141,738 
40, 886 
85,  215 
153,  798 

215,892 
33,  770 
33,  768 
64,  382 
86, 304 

28,249 

84 

1,333 

3,841 

5, 616 

6, 192 
11,016 
9,540 
168 
6,235 

3,546 
2,320 
1,210 
4,836 
1,200 

20,  592 
47, 096 
9,418 
0,040 
4,205 

6,572 

1,161 

480 

2,436 

76 

8,977 
12,464 
4,437 

1,000 
bushels 
5,280 

New  Hampshire 

400 

86 

68 

96 

28 

18 

22 

2,964 

288 

1 

56 

| 

465 

81 

66 

84 

168 

136 

160 

43,  520 

1,944 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

«82 
71 

65 
72 
73 
76 
»  75 

75 

71 

2  70 

2  64 

71 

»8.4 

74 
78 

76 
74 
80 
80 

72 

81 
60 
59 
63 

77 

3  8.7 

80 

75 

82 
86 
81 
86 
80 

82 
75 
63 
70 
81 

3  10.5 

2  125 
116 

102 

2,659 

94 

1,230 

21,  042 

544 
149 

68,948 
18, 187 
2,844 

139 

122 
74 

64 
3,168 

70 

1,264 

13,  413 

610 
100 

56, 321 
17,  262 
2,891 

348 

144 

76 

60 

4,746 

90 

1,419 

15,376 

718 

135 

61,  682 

20,  532 

3,008 

483 

39,  405 
63,  840 

57,420 

149,  391 

54,  324 

108,680 

167, 013 

236,  340 

48, 087 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota...  

Nebraska  _ 

36,582 
60,  732 
80, 960 

42,  687 

78 

1,290 

3,774 

4,612 

North  Carolina . 

6,632 

South  Carolina 

10, 486 

8,786 

Florida 

180 

Kentucky 

4,560 

Tennessee 

4,720 

Alabama. 

1,900 

Mississippi 

540 

Arkansas.    

4,760 

820 

Oklahoma 

23, 940 

Texas 

53, 157 

Montana.. 

2  76 
82 
82 

74 
73 

40 
83 

75 

65 
84 

46 
85 
66 

72 
80 

47,  865 
15,  327 
2,555 

5,106 
537 

32,  535 
14,  075 
2,265 

6,018 
1,008 

27,  760 

15,  515 

1,836 

5,313 
798 

10,  £64 

Idaho. 

6,468 

Wyoming 

4,480 

6,283 
1.128 

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

640 

Utah 

87 

87 
69 
78 

83 

87 
57 
78 

88 

93 

58 
85 

2,550 

325 

18,617 
4,328 

3,000 

300 

17,080 
3,402 

3,060 

364 

21,411 
4,642 

2,420 

Nevada 

76 

Washington 

9,870 

12, 760 

California 

6,600 

United  States 

77.7 

67.9 

51.6 

2,  699,  809 

2,  614,  307 

1,  982,  765 

4  70.1 

58.4 

63.1 

213, 649 

175,  626 

189, 419 

5  77.2 

»74.6 

5  80.3 

1,  371,  786 

1,  233,  574 

1,390,892 

1  Table  on  "Durum  wheat"  is  below. 

2  Short-time  average. 


3  Yield  per  acre. 
*  All  spring  wheat. 


6  Allowance  made  for  condition  at  harvest  in  Southern  Stales. 


Durum  wheat 


Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

6-year 
aver- 
age, 
1923- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision     in 
December 

1930, 

forecast 
from 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

condition 
Sept.  1 

Minnesota 

P.ct. 
81 
76 
74 
80 

P.  ct. 
75 
60 

-  63 
37 

p.  a. 

81 
68 
73 
43 

1,000  bus. 

3,300 

52,  743 

12,  236 

600 

1,000  bus. 

3,381 

37, 075 

11,669 

Sfifi 

1,000  bus. 
3,383 
33  734 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

13  572 

Montana. 

261 

4  States 

75.8 

61.3 

69.8 

68,  870 

52,380 

50, 950 

Corn.— The  1930  corn  crop  is  now  forecast  at  1,983,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  10.4%  less  than  the  August  1  forecast,  24.2% 


less  than  the  1929  production,  and  26.6%  below  the  5-year 
average  production.  A  decline  in  prospective  production 
since  August  occurred  in  33  States,  no  change  was  shown  in 
7  States,  and  increases  were  shown  in  the  remaining  8  States. 
Declines  occurred  in  all  Corn  Belt  States  except  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  Increases  were  largely  in  Western  States,  where 
corn  production  is  relatively  unimportant.  The  area  of  low 
prospective  yields,  due  to  prolonged  drouth,  expanded  during 
August  to  include  the  States  north  and  west  of  the  original 
drouth  area,  from  New  York  to  the  Dakotas,  and  also  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  1930  corn  crop,  as  now  forecast,  would  be  the  smallest 
crop  since  1901,  when  1,613,000,000  bushels  were  produced. 
It  would  be  the  first  crop  in  that  period  of  29  years  to  fall  below 
2,200,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  per  acre  of  19.5  bushels 
indicated  by  condition  on  September  1  is  also  the  lowest  since 
1901  when  the  yield  was  estimated  to  be  16.7  bushels.  The 
10-year  average  yield  is  28.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  condition 
on  September  1  was  reported  at  51.6%  of  normal,  compared 
with  62.0%  on  August  1,  1930  and  a  10-year  average  September 
1  condition  of  77.7%. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  1,  1930,   with  Comparisons — Continued 


Barley 

Buckwheat 

Tobacco 

l 
Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10- 

year 
aver- 
age, 

©19- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision    in 
Deoember 

1930 

forecast 

from 

condi- 
tion, 

Sept.  1 

10- 
yeaT 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to   revision    in 
December 

1930 

forecast 

from 

condi- 
tion, 

Sept.  1 

10- 
year 

aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject!' 
to    revision    in 
December 

1930 

,foreeast 
from 
condi- 
tion, 
Sept.  1 

Average 
1924-1928 

1929 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Avesage, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Per 
cent 
89 
90 

Per 
ce»t 

se 

80 

PtT 

cmt 

93 

91 

1,000 
bushels 
105 
179 

1,000 
bushels 
124 
210 

1,000 
bushels 
112 
210 

Per 
cent 
89 

88 

Per  ' 
cent 

90 

91 

Per 
cent 

94 

91 

1,000 
bushels 
328 
50 

1,000 
bushels 
364 
50 

1,000 
bushels 
300 
48 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

"i,oeo 

pOIMUiS 

Vermont 

86 
85 
83 

81 
72 

72 

86 
86 
05 

10, 001 

33,  511 

1,570 

10,843 

27, 839 

800 

9,672 

30  480 

82 

65 
S9 

n 

u 

80 
69 

83 
67 

50 

60 

78 

'20.5 

90 

85 
88 
80 
78 
85 

82 
91 
79 

87 
SO 

58 

70 

83 

»23.0 

4,770 

45 

506 

4.4Q8 

8S4 

11,647 

4,744 
19,148 
39, 7S9 
11,718, 
190 

39,232 
23,087 
7,646 
7,939 

3,514 

66 

$82 

2,420 

792 

12,084 

5,589 

22,848 

59,400 

17,168 

238 

34,960 
37,236 
18,882 
12,464 

5,280 

105 
1,290 
2,932 

BOO 
9,840 

7,316 

26,  27-Q 

53,311 

16,523 

430 

38, 161 
43,382 
21, 899 
11,171 

88 

85 
87 
88 
83 
83 

81 
83 
89 

87 
81 

78 

BO 

73  "* 

62 
69 

84 
77 
79 

67 
79 
65 
78 
79 

40 
55 
70 

60 

72 
42 
50 
52 
60 

43 
60 
61 
72 
21 

44 
29 
55 

4,098 

39 

4,179 

538 

258 

77 

717 
380 

1,100 
110 

.     15 

115 

192 

13 

3,168 

36 

3,383 
673 
218 
78 

405 
304 
812 
96 
15 

30 
152 
11 

2,926 

36 

2,256 

360 

100 

44 

300 
231 
693 
104 

7 

40 
83 
10 

780 

N<:w  Jersey 

Ohfi>      

86 

82 

n 

S  m 

79 
82 

m 

1   78 

}   72 
75 
78 
i  19.fi 

85 
77 

77 

73 
66 
68 

56 

67 

45 

50, 856 
37, 175 
13,  531 

47,601 
40,881 
16, 108 

37,  §05 
38,691 
10  050 

82 

78 
80 

77 
79 

38,  SSi 

45, 146 
1,800 

46,  000 
1,650 

Missouri  .. 

85 

75 

66 

4,377 

4,050 

4,420 

North  Dakota .. 

South  Dakota........ 

81 

82 
82 
S6 
82 

61 

66 
79 
72 
86 

60 

40 
38 

44 
46 

•40 

163 
301 
696 
186 

36 

126 
292 
700 
220 

26 

91 
166 
388 

80 

Maryland. 

|   83 
1   84 

78 

84 

i 

12510 

86 
70 

363 
400 

512 
504S 

646 
599 

77 
74 
81 
77 
70 

76 
86 

75 
77 
81 

63 
80 
78 
75 
70 

84 
84 
70 
79 
70 

42 
46 
46 
75 
74 

78 

86 

50- 

60 

80 

-     24, 369 

127, 153 

6,053 

407, 697 

66,  469 

52,  552 

6,715 

330,  997 

89,  346 

422 

25, 600 

113,805 

6,588 

497,  593 

82,992 

89, 870 

11,070 

389, 277 

107,  784 

378 

18,000 

91,000 

West  Virginia „' 

5,880 

South  Carolina........ 

399 

9S0 

858 

511,550 
94,  430 

1 

, , 

104,  824 

] 

72 

■ d 

665 

aoi 

4B0 

""'"""207 

mi 

80 

68 

61 

------ 

53 

252 
42 

156 

42 

10,  824 

"W 

79 

82 
75 

293,  500 

] 10,  831 
460 

Oklahoma.. 

•81.8 

t  22.9 
72 
85 
SB 

78 
71 
S8 
99 

99 

"® 

g2 

i  27. 7 

'25.0 
12S.G 

48 

83 

76 

02 
80 
93 

81 

i  91 

66 

83 
1  28.0 

122.0 
i  tS.G 

47 
88 
68 

71 
71 
93 
88 

93 

76 

S3 

i  SP,  ft 

2,265 
3,  ©4 

4,3*8 
5,925 
1,580 

8.676 

isi 

7&4 
1,010 

338 
2,248 
2,7ffit 

28, 176 

1,425 

5,075 
4,0113 
5,733 
3,348 

13, 67i 

325 

6S0 

1,560 

363 

2,142 
4,292 
29,863 

1,254 

3,834 
4,416 
5,930 
2,976 

13,606 

•  276 

708 

i 

Texas..    ............ 

Icfethe  ...........    .. 

f 

, 

- 



Arizona ........ 

1 

. 

1,892 

2,  526 

3, 536 

3?,  396 

i 

Nevada 

,      — 

Oregon ., 

i 

i 

United  Stetes 

2  78.0 

»68.  8J»74-.7 

240,742 

303, 552. 

322,700|    85.6 

7L6 

51.5 

13,786 

11,  520 

8, 459 

76.8 

74.1 

63.6 

1,302,463 

1,619,0811,420,917 

1 

i  Yield  per  acre. 


2  Allowance  made  for  condition  at  harvest  in  Southern  States. 


The  estimate  of  probable  corn  production  relates  to  equivalent 
yield  of.  grain  on  the  entire  acreage.  The  Low  yields  of  both 
,  grain  and  stalks,  and  the  shortage  of  other  roughages  and 
pasture,  accompanied  by  early  cutting  of  corn  forage,  will  tend 
this  year,  to  increase  greatly  the  acreage  harvested  as  silage 
and  forage,  and  decrease  the  acreage  husked  and  snapped  for 
ear  corn.  The  decreased  production  of  corn  actually  harvested 
for  grain  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  the  reduction  in  the 
total  production  of  corn  for  all  purposes. 

Wheat. — The  1930  probable  production  of  all  wheat,  includ- 
ing 597,392,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  as  estimated  on  August 
1,  now  totals  837,761,000  bushels  against  820,813,000  bushels 
forecast  on  August  1,  and  805,790,000  bushels  harvested  in  1929. 

The  indicated  production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  Durum 
on  September  1  shows  an  increase  of  14,488,000  bushels  above 
the  August  1  estimate  of  174,931,000  bushels.  The  largest 
increases  occurred  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
where  yields  based  on  threshing  returns  are  well  above  the  earlier 
indications.  The  indicated  production  on  September  1  of  189,- 
419,000  bushels  compares  with  175,626,000  bushels  produced  in 
1929  and  with  213,649,000  bushels,  the  5-year  average  produc- 
tion. The  indicated  September  1  yield  of  11.7  bushel's,  com- 
pares with  11.2  bushels  harvested  in  1929  and  with  12.5  bushels, 
the  10-year  average  yield. 

Production  of  durum  wheat  in  the  four  States — Minnesota, 


North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana — on  September  1 
is  forecast  at  50,950,000  bushels,  an  inorease  of  approximately 
2,660,000  bushels  above  the  August  1  estimate.  The  produc- 
tion in  these  four  States  in  1929  was  52,380,000  bushels  on  an 
acreage  18%  greater  than  that  of  1930.  The  average  yield  in 
the  four  States  was  estimated  to  be  11.7  bushels  compared  with 
the  August  1  estimate  of  11  bushels  per  acre,  and  9.9  bushels 
in  1929.  Threshing  is  quite  generally  completed  in  the  im- 
portant durum  States,  and  the  yields  are  running  above  the 
August  1  indications,  particularly  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  Early  ripening  and  tho  increasing  use  of  combines 
in  the  Northwestern  States  advanced  the  harvest  from  10  days 
to  2  weeks. 

When  computed  by  classes,  production  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat  is  shown  at  857,000,000  bushels,  which  is  13,000,000 
bushels  above  the  1929  production  of  these  same  varieties. 
Soft  red  winter  wheat  production  is  shown  at  194,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  188,000,000  bushels  produoed  in  1929. 
Durum  wheat  in  all  States  growing  this  class  of  wheat  is  indi- 
cated to  be  54,017,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  1,638,000  bushels 
compared  with  the  1929  production;  hard  red  spring  wheat  is 
indicated  at  148,068,000  bushels  compared  with  139,906,000 
bushels  in  1929;  white  wheat  of  both  whiter  and  spring  varie- 
ties is  shown  at  84,883,000  bushels,  or  about  7,000,000  bushels 
above  the  1929  production  of  these  varieties. 


September,  1930' 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  1,   1930,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Flaxseed 

Beans 

Grain  sorghums 

Sugar  beets  ' 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

192* 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
•  cast 
-from 
condi- 
tion 
Sept. 
1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

10- 
yeai 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
oast 
from 

Aver 
age 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver 
age 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age 

1924- 
1928 

1929~ 

condi- 
tion 
Sept.  1 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
bush- 
els 

1,000 
bush- 
els 

1,000 
•bush- 
els 

Per 

cent 
82 

Per 

cent 
83 
77 
71 

Per 

cent 
86 
89 
60 

1,000 
bush- 
els 
81 
61 
1,355 

1,000 
bush- 
els 
99 
99 
1,250 

1,000 
bushels 

108 

80 

1,116 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 

1,000 
tushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Per 

cent 

Per 
■cent 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

i. 

! 

r 

75 

' 

■ 

; 

8E 

85 

8« 

84 
61 

7£ 

73 
6C 

6E 

347 

773 

127 

174 
380 

56 

255 

72 

.      82 
84 

57 

78 
67 

39 

65 
64 

6,  50J 

7( 

75 

5,691 

76 
1         54 

4,998 

68 
63 

480 

83 
82 
84 
83 
70 

76 
82 
77 

s 

84 
73 
83 
75 
47 

54 
85 
68 

8C 
75 
8C 
K 

4" 

5C 

71 
8( 

12! 

7,26' 

16( 

2" 

10,30" 

4,16! 
63 

25< 

84 
\   4,707 
!       130 
'         36 
!   6,876 

!   3,768 
t       129 
)       136 

UK 

7, 12; 

19t 

88 

10,  45; 

4, 14( 
18( 
27S 

88 

1 

84 

67 

54 

1,820 

1,513 

1,17* 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

.. 

j 

1 

r 

75 

83 

75 

4' 

t        85 
140 

86 

77 

84 
78 
76 
80 

72 
65 
55 
50 

84 
48 
43 
46 

436 

25,896 
30,  145 
59,  680 

37E 
19,638 
20,483 
46.92C 

448 
15,000 
14,  530 
40,572 

95 

95 

9S 

933 

1,054 

1,029 

.. 

: 

62 

33 

4; 

1,44' 

I       93$ 

.  2,01" 

77 

85 

!       87 

72 

65 

85 

55 
87 
87 
69 
78 

90 

54 
80 
91 
85 
70 

80 

48 
1,43 

22 
1,49 

78 

4 

»       525 
i    2,116 
!       481 
i   2,275 
5   1,688 

3         48 

405 
2,220 

405 
2,618 
1,150 

58 

85       81       91 
83       88       71 
94       91       94 
88       90       94 

321 
303 

383 

386 
492 
487 

494 

387 

6S 

1 

50 

8: 

441 

79 
80 

90 

76 
77 

85 

86 
63 

90 

2,247 
3,477 

1,164 

2.25E 
4,46e 

1,56C 

2,769 
2,556 

1,800 

2,446   2.612 

3,120 

— 

Utah     



----- 

-—- 

-  r 

8( 

I       90       70       671 

)       84       86       551 

83       78       533 

565 
545 
647 

440 

California 

Other  States  ! 



75 

77 

_80 

4,62 

3    6,075 

6,006 

88 

80 

89 

3,311 

3,  634     4, 026 

726 
763 

United  States 

71.5 

52.9 

54.. 

I  23,  81 

516,844 

24,61 

1    73.4 

68.7 

61.  5  17,  32 

3 19,  693 

19,458 

78.8 

55.4 

48.8 

128,  HE 

100,845   82,877 

85.8   86.5   85.2   7,389 

7,318 

8,217 

Rice 

Peanuts  (for  nuts) 

Sugarcane  for  sirup 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Prelimi- 
nary acre- 
age, 1930 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Pecans 

Velvetbeans 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 
con- 
dition 
Sept.  1 

Per 

cent 
of 
1929 

Total 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928. 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 

revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 
con- 
dition 
Sept.  1 

6-yr 
aver 
age, 
1923- 
1928 

1929 

'  1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from  1 
con- 
dition ] 
Sept. 
1 

10- 

pear 
iver- 
age, 
919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

6-yr. 
aver- 
age, 
1923- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age, 

1924- 
1928 

1929    I 

Aver- 
age, 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age, 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

111.... 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Par 

cent 

1,000 
bus. 

1,000 
bus. 

1,000 
bus. 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
acres 

Per 
cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 

cent  , 

1,000 
oounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pound, 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
gals. 

1,000 
gals. 

1,000 
gals. 

Per 

cent 
63 
41 

Per 

cent 

52 

70 

Per 

cent 

60 

30 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

.Per 

\cent 

Mo.. 

a  75 

60 

90 

287 

35 

45 

Va... 

92 
97 
95 

93 
100 
75 
90 
100 

105 
120 
40 
85 

147 

213 

10 

319 
46 
15 

234 
10 

16 
19 
32 
123 

77 
76 
74 

76 
84 
80 
71 
76 

77 
76 
76 
71 

84 
79 
73 

77 
84 
84 
73 
75 

54 
70 
56 
58 

52 
65 
67 

71 
74 
53 
64 
58 

30 

53 
39 
50 

124, 463 

L98,  039 

7,321 

179,  715 
27,  590 
16,  765 

119,  600 
6,555 

6,900 
5,600 
13,  630 
52, 823 

146,  080 

224,400 

7,350 

222,950 
27,  600 
16,  400 

143,  000 
6,400 

8,625 
9,520 
45,  600 
71,  050 

117,  60( 

191,  70( 

6,75( 

178,  64( 
25,  76( 

9,00( 
124,  02( 

4,90( 

4,001 
7,601 
12,16 
54,12 

1   . 

N.'C 

' 

>  .. 

64 
66 

62 

65 

64 
46 

38 
48 

54 
60 

46 
48 

78 
7<f 

71' 
82 

77 
74 

80 
86 

70 

s.  c 

)       6! 

)       6 
)       7 
) 

i      7' 

>       7 
5       8 

I       65 

)      .62 

I     "70 

851 

4,511 
1,817 

900 

5,280 
1,710 

750 

4,  455 
1,480 

67 

Ga 

73 

Fla 

72 

Tenn 

Ala 

)       6 
)       6- 

)       6 
)    *7 
) 

3       6 

1       7 

5       5 

1       8 

5       52 
i       46 

1        23 
3       69 

2,560 

2,695 

283 
6,407 

2, 125 

1.  965 

64 
~58 

56 

57 
53 
43 

43 
45 

48 
42 
48 
40 

57 
63 

41 
56 

41 
33 

72 
68 

75 
79 

54 

Miss 

5,  060   2. 750 

56 

Ark 

86 
82 

80 
83 

68 
80 

8,097 
16,  915 

7,084 
9,352 

6,512 
17, 185 

210 

5,773 

84 

5,832 

67 

75 

55 

Okla 

Tex 

86 

!      88 

88 
84 

87 
90 

6,867 
6,856 

7,524 
6,222 

8,405 
6,160 

)       6 

2       5 

S       50 

1,  767 

1,056 

950 

Calif 

V.  S 

84.0 

83.4 

80.4 

39,  022 ' 

10,  217 

38,  307 

89.4 

1,184 

75.7 

74.2 

6L6 

759,  001 

928,  975 

736,  25 

3   68. 

2    73. 

9   58.9 

20,  792 

22, 114 

18,  256 

50.2 

42.7 

40.3 

72.2 

78.8 

67.6 

1  On  the  basis  of  average  extraction,  a  production  of  1,093,000  short  tons  of  sugar  is  indicated. 
1  States  producing  sugar  beets  for  which  figures  are  not  shown  above. 


3  Short-time  average. 
'  10-year  average. 


Oats. — The  United  States  total  oat  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
1,390,892,000  bushels  as  compared  with  1,233,574,000  bushels 
harvested  last  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  1,371,369,000 
bushels.  A  generally  favorable  early  growing  season  followed 
by  unusually  good  harvesting  conditions  during  the  summer 
drought  helped  greatly  in  bringing  oats  production  above  earlier 
expectations. 


Like  other  small  grains  which  were  well  advanced  before  the 
drought  became  serious,  oats  have  threshed  out  better  than  was 
indicated  by  reports  a  month  ago.  The  estimates  of  production 
for  September  1  were  increased  over  August  1  by  more  complete 
reports  after  threshing  in  30  State's  which  included  nearly  all 
of  the  important  northern  and  western  oats  producing  areas. 
The  improvement  in  yields  in  many  States  is  also  accompanied 
by  high  quality  in  both  grain  and  straw. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  1,   1930,  with  Comparisons — CoTrtiaued 


State 


6- 
year 
aver- 
age 
1923- 
1928 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont.-. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 


Connecticut-.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 


Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 


Tame  hay    . 


Condition 
Sept.  1 


Production 


Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota — 
Nebraska 


Kansas 

Delaware _'..- 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia-. 


North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia.. 

Florida. 

Kentucky ... 


Tennessee... 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana... 


Oklahoma 

Texas „. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 


Colorado 

Now  Mexico- 
Arizona. 

Utah.... 


Nevada 

Washington., 
Oregon 

California 


United  States. 


P.ct, 
90 
92 


87 
81.7 


1929'  1930» 


P.ct. 
95 
93 
99 

79 

81 


P.ct. 
83 
90 
93 
81 
79 


82.3   00. 


Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 


Aver 


1924- 

1928  ! 


1929 


1930, 
fore- 
cast 
from 
con- 
dition 
Sept.  1 


1,000 
tons 
1,498 
572 

1,  440 
343 

61 

486: 
0,  841 

437 
4,548 
4,  298 

2,  701 
4,  330 
4,160 
5,911 
4,021 

4,678 
4,  384 
1,731 
1,713 


79   3,685 


82 
75  71 
83l  85 
82|      86 


3,461 
123 
666 

1,  220 
1, 137 

671 

234 

403 

62 

1,654 

1,542 
450 
478 
638 
295 

819 
689 

2,  295 
2,  856 
1,244 


1,000 
■tons 
1,582 

663 
1,528 

692 
62 

516 
6,65; 
362- 

4,  280 
5,009 

3,  517 

5,  554 
5,022 
7,390 
4,457 

6,474 
5/211 
1,529 
1,955 
3,  572 

2,  891 

117J 

648 

1,373 

1, 14* 

776; 

313 

423 

61 

1,763 

1,872 
453 
559 
631 
326 

875 

744 

2,050 

2,751 

1,190 


'  WUd  "hay 


Yield  per  acre.; 


10- 
year 
aver- 
age 
1919- 
1928 


2,  63(5  2,  677 

412  447 

630  679 

1,511  1,600 


513 

2.  000 
1,829 
5,  001 


93,  030 


496 
1,875 
1,  935 
5,178 


101,786 


1,000 

tons 

1,453 

579 

1,417 

603! 

54 

456 
5, 888 

337 
3,670 

2,  633 

2,054 
3,876 
3,443 
5,803 

3,  867 

4,  864 
3,317 
1,543 
1,397 
3,  705 

2,f 

89 

473 

623 

593 

62; 
217 
399 
50 
732 

1,170 
346 
309 
372 
258 

733 

681 

1,829 

2,733 

1,093 

2,  670 
430, 
708 

1,470 

535 
1,799 
2,033 
5,435 


Tons,  Tons 


82,  095 


0.99 
.95 
1.07 
1.04' 
.94 

1. 10 
1.16; 
1.40 
1.28 
1.2 

1.12 
1.19. 
1.22 
1.32 
1.24 

1.15 

1 

.98' 
.85 
.91 

1.07 
1.39 
1.31 
LOO 
1.19 

1.00 
.78 
.82 
.88 

1.14 

1. 

L02 
.99 
1.19 


1929 


1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.15 

1.10 
1.25 
1.50 
1.30 
1.50. 

1.40 
1.30 
1.57 
1.40 
1.10. 

1.35: 
1.00 
.705 
.65 
.87 

1.  20.| 
1.  70; 
1.45 
1.30 
1.20 

1.15 
.85 
.75 
.70 

1.35 

1.10 
.80 
.90 
.SO 

1.20, 


Production 


Quality 


1930' 


88 

1.02  1.02 
.75 
1.20 


1.24 


1.09 
L38 
1.11 
1.09 

LOO 


Tons 
0.90, 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.20 

1.15 
1.20 
1.24 
1.00 
.85 

.90 
1.00 
1.12 
1.30 
1.10 

1.15 
.75 
.80 
.61; 
.-8a 

.90 
1.00, 
.95 
.60 
.60 

.75 
.70 
.80 
.75 
.75 

.70 
.  57j 
.58 
.41 
.65 

•.80 
.80 
.65 
1.00. 
.85 


1.10 


1.00 
L30]  L 


.90 
1. 

1.20 
1.05 


.91 


Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 


Aver- 
age 

1924- 
192s 


1,000 
tons 
"12 
16 
14 
13 
2 

12 

78. 
25 
24 


23 

45 

49 

293 

2,229 

324 

154 

1,431 

1,924 

2,512 

977i 
5 
5 
22 
16 

53 
2 
13 


51 

1 

30 

118 

19 

470 
203 
009 
126 
397 


1929 


1,000- 
t'ons 
14 
16 
14 
13 


63 

295 

2,010. 

324 

15 

957 

1,712 

2,652 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber, 
1930, 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 
esti- 
mate 


10- 
year 
aver- 
age 
1919- 
1923 


1. 10  363 

.  90  29 
1. 00 

1. 30  100 


1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 

.85 


107 
43 
244 
102 


13,  478 


3' 
4 

27. 

14" 


3 
14 

3 
39 

53 
14 
33 

121 
26 

489 
246 
477 
121 
381 

420 
31 
10 

120 

142 

39 

282 

158 


1.000 

tons 
12 
16 
13 
13 
2 

12! 
82 
21 
14j 
5 

14 
38 
45 
274 
2,010 

259 

11 

1, 181 

1,607 

2,591 

778 


P.ct. 
90 
90 


12,  870 


3.4 
10 
21 
59 
14 

410 
193 
434 
101 
324 

430 
26 
12 

103 

158 
36 
279 
187 


12,  0-12 


1929 


P.  ct, 
94' 
94' 


1930. 


P.ct. 


93 


85 


84.4 


AlfaJta  hay ' 


Condition 
Sept.  1 


1928 


P.  i 


93 

89 
87 
91 
79 

-79 


1929 


P.CiiP.Ct 

745      Si 


1930 


Produotion 


Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 


Aver- 
age 

1924- 
1928 


1,000 
tons 
6 
5 
17 
6 


12 
530 

07 
197 
404 

319 

579 

992 

768 

1,057 

787 

431 

342 

1, 184 

2,954 

2,258 
13 

53 
92 

18 

12 
4 
5 


40        131 


39 


31 
21 
36 
88 
26 

412 

144 

1,414 

2,216 

834 

2,015 
317 
569 

1,393 

4221 


1929 


1,000 

Ions 

t 

■    7 

20 

7 


16 
546 

49 
211 
497 

402 
586 

1,254 
922 

1,551 

1,  256 
39' 
38 

1,430 

2,  759 

1,747 

11 

50 

127 

20 

29 


442 

179 

1,37-6 

2,  001 

806 

1,962 
331 
615 

1,304 


1930, 
fore- 
cast 
from 
con- 
dition 
Sept.l 


10- 
year 

aver- 
age 

1919- 
1928 


1,000 
tons 


22 
445 

51 
198 
274 

*  310 

506 
1,106 

991 
1,426 

1, 

304 

346 

1,099 

2,820 

1,574 
10 
23 
62 
14 


71.3 


397 
715 
714)      672 
4, 013   4, 175] 


'24 
Ifi 
44 
61 
27 

360 
112 

1,  100 

1,  828 

722 

1,882 
304 
S00 

1,365 

407 

586 

672 

4,343 


28,  738j29, 832    27,  413 


Pasture 


Condition 
Sept.  1 


1929 


P.  ct.  P.  ct 
83, 

69 

78 


86 


85 


79 


so.o 


67.1 


P.ct. 
83 
83 
83 
72 
65 

62 
51 
50 
31 


29 
27 
21 
42 
41 


31 
45 

51 


62 
31 
15 
28 
33 

58 
59 
5.9 
75 
26 


5.1 
'41 
21 
47 

42 
43 
58 
80 
86 


76 
90 
83 


55 
70 
75 


47.7 


1  Included  in  tame  hay. 


Broomcorn 


Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10-year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision    in 
December 

1930, 
forecast 

from 
condition 
.Sept.  1 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

Illinois  

P.ct. 

78 
79 
77 
72 
63 
76 
77 

P.  ct. 

66 
70 
75 
56 
77 
73 
80 

P.  ct. 

70 
57 
61 
51 
76 
72 
65 

Tons 
7,540 
620 
5,920 

25,  700 
2,460 
4,600 
4,240 

Tons 

5,600 
800 

7,500 
16,000 

1,200 
10, 100 

0,000 

Tons 
6,S00 
700 

9,900 
16, 700 
1,300 

Oklahoma.... 

Texas 

Colorado 

12, 000 
6,  200 

New  Mexico 

United  States 

73.1 

66.5 

60.8 

51, 160 

47, 200 

53,  600 

Hops 


Condition  Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

.10- year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to    revision     in 
December 

1930, 

forecast 

from 

Average, 
1924-1928 

1929 

condition 
Sept.  1 

Washington .    . 

Oregon 

California 

P.ct. 
89 
84 

88 

P.  ct. 
90 
90 

88 

P.  ct. 

76 
74 
80 

1,000  lbs. 
5,255 
15, 841 
9,178 

1,000  lbs. 
5,075 
18, 445 
9,700 

1,000  lbs. 
3,520 
14,000 
4,200 

87. 0  j      89.  5 

75.6 

30, 273 

33,  220 

21, 720 

Broomcorn. — A  crop  of  53,600  tons  of  broomcorn  is  indicated 
by  the  September  1  condition  figure  of  60.8%.  This  is  5,200 
tons  below  the  August  1  forecast  of  58,800  tons.  Last  year's 
production  was  47,200  tons  and  a  5-year  average  of  51,200  tons. 


September,  1930 
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Estimated 

Crop  Conditions  September.  1,  1930, 

with  Comparisons 

— Continued 

Yield  per  acre 

Condition  Sept.  1 

Timothy  hay 

Mixed  clover 

and  timothy 

hay 

Sweet  clover 
hay 

Clover  seed 
(red  and  alsike) 

Alfalfa  seed 

Tim 

othy  seed 

Soybeans 

Cowpeas 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

5- 
year 
aver- 
age, 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

6- 
year 
aver- 
age, 

1923- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

6- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1023- 
1928, 

1929 

1930 

Tons 
1.23 
1.37 
1.45 
1.51 
1.47 

•1.  53 
1.29 
1.42 
1.37 
1.27 

1.19 

1.15 
1.14 
1.40 
1.36 

1.23 
1.06 
1.20 
1.  14 
1.34 

1.30 
1.30 
1.34 
~1.12 
1.28 

1.14 

Tons 
1.30 

Tons 
1. 15 

Tons 
1.28 
1.36 
1.53 
1.57 
1.54 

1.62 
1.38 
1.54 
1.42 
1.36 

1.26 
1.31 
1.21 
1.60 
1.54 

1.40 
1.18 
1.45 
1.28 
1.54 

1.46 
1.35 
1.40 
1.18 
1.35 

1.20 

Tons 
1.55 
1.75 
1.C0 
1.65 
1.85 

1.90 
1.55 
1.45 
1.50 
1.63 

1.60 
1.00 
1.55 
2.00 
1.55 

1.75 
1.30 
1.00 
1.30 
1.64 

1.55 
1.20 
1..50 
1.35 
1.45 

1.10 

Tons 
1.50 
1.80 
1.85 
1.70 
1.60 

1.85 
1.37 
1.42 
1.30 
.77 

.80 
1.00 
1.10 
1.60 
1.30 

1.42 
.83 
1.00 
1.05 
1.35 

1.30 
.85 
.95 
.55 
.65 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

pfct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1.50   1  55 

1.55 
1.50 
1.60 

1.50 
1.37 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 
1.25 
1.40 
1.60 
1.30 

1.40 
1.10 
.75 
.95 
1.49 

1.30 
1.13 
1.37 
1.35 
1.30 

1.00 

1.50 
1.60 
1.50 

1.55 
1.22 
1.50 
1.25 

.78 

.76 
.84 
1.00 
1.40 
1.15 

1.17 
.71 
.83 
.85 

1.25 

1.00 
.80 

1.00 
.55 
.60 

82 

80 

69 

84 

81 

72 

87 

87 

86 
83 
84 
83 

79 
56 

74 
85 

79 
83 
67 
80 

72 
74 

56 

57 

66 
67 
53 
72 

88 

70 

77 

76 
70 

69 
71 
76 
80 
80 

85 

77 

70 
78 

74 
74 
76 
72 
72 

88 
81 

36 
32 

46 
56 
43 
72 
63 

72 
67 
52 

86 
78 

78' 
80 

80 

84 

80 
81 

63 

40 

44 
63 

Ohio                        --  -- 

1.64 

1.51 
1.70 
1.68 
2.01 
2.06 

1.92 
1.56 
1.90 
1.55 
1.91 

1.93 

1.85 

2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.50 
2.10 

2.35 
1.90 
1.  5Q 
1.70 
1.99 

1.90 

1.15 

1.35 
1.40 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 

1.94 

1.30 
1.35 
1.50 
1.80 

1.65. 

87 

81 
79 

85 

77 
74 

56 

_ 

53 

52 

85 
80 

82 
79 
78 
7* 

86 
80 

90 
79 
54 
65 

83 
76 

92 
56 
53 
52 

69 
57 
70 

58 

74 

751 
59 
59 

77 

60 

65 

59 
50 
50 
73 

77 

90 

87 

-    90 

78 

80 
66 

82 

77 

49 

84 
73 

76 
65 

70 
70 

77 

75 

70 

81 
90 
88 
83 
89 

83 
67 
69 

71 
69 

7$ 
80 

82 

85 
73 
72 

72 
60 
45 
39 
46 

75 

69 

_65 

79 
89 
87 
81 
88 

76 
66 
65 
84 
83 

77 
68 
66 
71 
68 

75 
06 

72 
68, 
74 
75 
83 

73 
61 
61 

81 
76 

76 
63 
69 
59 
66 

59 

57 

70 

48 

47 

* 

34 

--=-; 

47 

68 

65 

1.01 

.95 

1.09 

.96 

. 

63 

Florida        

77 

1.22 

1.  17 

1.30 
1.40 

.61 
.85 

1.31 
1.23 

1.45 
1.45 

.68 
.85 

84 

80 
73 

7S 

78 
65 
76 
59 
74 

69 

52 

56. 
57 
52; 
41 
61 

52 

48 

73 

81 

36 

54 

60 

1.21 
1.14 

1.20 
1.10 

74 

80 

-    75 

82 

54 

1.08 

1.10 

35 

53 

1.37 

.90 

1.32 

.90 

1.34 

1.25 

1.10 

48 

■*■ 



51 

1.38 
1.60 
1.38 

1.72 
1.58 

1.05 
1.40 
1.30 

1.70 
1.20 

.90 
1.50 
1.20 

1.80 
1.30 

1.70 
1.94 
1.62 

If  81 

1.68 

1.10 
1.95 
1.40 

2.10 
1.50 

1.15 
1.80 
1.30 

1.90 
1.30 

1.83 

1.20 

1.00 

" 

67 
62 
81 

80 
70 
90 

47 

66 

72 
82 

82 
80 
73 
30 

60 
76 
73 

72 
82 
88 
15 

85 

74 

81 

--— -i 

1.71 
1.96 

1.8Q 
1.70 

1.50 
1.70 

- — J 

80 



". 

.-: 



Utah 

1.92 

1.64 
1.93 

2.00 

1.90 
1.70 

2.00 
2.00 

1.98 
1  69 

2.20 

1.90 
2.10 
2.30 
1.80 

2.00 

1.90 
2.10 
2.20 
1.69 

1.  70,  2.  27 
2. 10!  2. 04 
J  1.56 

j 

1.  761  2.  00 
1.  48]  1.50 

69 

67 

78 

78 

80 

80 

United  States . 

1.  261  1  a* 

1.01 

1.40 

1.61 

1.23 

1  83^  ■"  R1 

1.53 

70.3 

75.5 

65.7 

6.01 

57.4 

54.2 

80.2 

83.6 

09.7 

83.0 

78.9 

63.1 

70.7 

67.0 

54.7 

1 

Hay  crops. — With  millet,  soybeans,  second  cuttings  of  clover, 
and  other  late  hay  crops  further  reduced  by  drought,  the  esti- 
mate of  all  hay  production  has  been  reduced  another  million 
tons  and  now  stands  at  94,137,000  tons,  which  would  be  18% 
below  production  in  1929,  12%  below  the  average  during  the 
previous  five  years,  and  below  production  in  any  season  since 
1918.  Supplies  on  farms  are  probably  even  lower  than  these 
production  figures  would  indicate,  for  in  a  number  of  States  the 
failure  of  pastures  has  compelled  many  farmers  to  begin  feeding 
hay  several  months  earlier  than  usual. 

Tame  hay  prospects  showed  the  greatest  decline  during  Aug- 
ust while  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  outlook  for  wild 
hay.  The  condition  of  tame  hay  on  September  1  was  66.9%  of 
normal,  indicating  a  yield  of  1.37  tons  per  acre  and  a  production 
of  82,095,000  tons.  Production  last  year  was  101,800,000  tons 
and  the  5-year  average  93,600,000  tons. 

Late  cuttings  of  alfalfa  suffered  considerably  from  drought, 
but  this  condition  was  apparently  fully  reported  on  August  1, 
for  there  has  been  no  further  decline  in  the  production  figure. 
The  condition  of  alfalfa  on  September  1  was  71.3  indicating  a 
yield  of  2.38  tons  per  acre  and  a  production  of  27,413,000  tons 
as  compared  with  29,800,000  tons  harvested  in  1929  and  28,- 
700,000  tons  the  5-year  average. 

12400°— 30 2  , 


The  quality  of  tame  hay  harvested  is  about  average  in  the 
drought  area  as  well  as  in  the  northern  dairy  States. 

The  quality  of  wild  hay  was  reported  at  81.6%  of  normal  as 
compared  with  the  10-year  average  of  89.5. 

The  production  of  wild  hay  is  forecast  at  12,042,000  tons  com- 
pared with  11,898,000  tons  on  August  1  and  12,900,000  tons  in 
1929. 

Pastures. — With  the  continuation  of  the  drought  in  most  of 
the  areas  previously  affected  and  its  spread  northward  to  in- 
clude new  regions  which  had  fared  better  up  to  August,  the 
condition  of  pastures  declined  further  from  the  record  low  of 
August  1.  Pasture  conditions  on  September  1  was  47.7,  a 
decline  of  8.7%  from  August  1.  Reports  on  the  condition  of 
pastures  as  of  September  1  have  been  collected  for  only  16 
years.  During  that  period  the  lowest  United  States  average 
previously  reported  was. the  67.1%  reported  in  1929.  The 
lowest  September  condition  previously  reported  from  any  State 
was  30%  in  South  Carolina  in  1925.  This  month  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Arkansas  all  report  the  condition  of  pastures  below  30,  Mary- 
land now  reporting  the  record  low  figure  of  15.  Pastures  are  now 
below  the  usual  September  average  in  all  States  .except  northern 
New  England  and  parts  of  the  range  area  from  Idaho  to  Arizona. 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  lv  1930,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Sorgo  for  sirup 

Pears 

Conditi 
Sept  1 

on 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

.Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1923 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  I 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

19- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1923 

1929 

1930 

Harvested 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930 
fore- 
cast 

Aver- 
age, 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age, 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age 

1924- 
1928 

1929 

from 
condi- 
tion 
Sept.  1 

Per 
cent 
82 
84 
84 
82 
82 

80 
79 
76 
78 
74 

70 
08 
76 
77 

74 

75 
74 
76 
75 
76 

80 
76 
73 
77 
78 

W9 
'69 
'71 

Per 
cent 
85 
80 
72 
62 
72 

64 
_63 

05 
61 
70 

65 
69 
59 

70 

59 

77 
63 
44 
62 
73 

66 
58 
61 
77 
70 

2  82 
-"58 
269 

Per 

cent 

77 

,     88 

88 

i      89 

90 

81 
68 
90 
54 
46 

55 
64 
42 
57 
51 

58 
81 
46 

47 
72 

80 
51 

45 
46 

44 

!65 
2  55 
258 

1,000 
bushela 
38,  559 

1,090 
baskets. 
50,128 

1,000 

baskets 

41,  369 

1,705 

2, 85fl 

2,250 

290 

2,320 
2S,  355 
10,  230 

Per 

cent 



Per 
ceni 

Per 
cent 

1,000 
bush. 

1,000 
bush. 

1,000  ' 
bushels 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

1,000 
galtons 

1,000 
gaUims 

1,000 
gallons 

Per 
cent 
67 
73 
67 
79 
70 

74" 
62 
62" 
60 
5§ 

5S 

5? 

60 

Per 
cent 
72 
79 
73 
63 
60 

58 
29 
56 
30 
28 

52 

58 
35 

Per1 
cent* 
66 
82 
74 
86 
87 

83 

ss 

65 
64 
34 

26 
29 
63 

1,000 
bush. 
11 
14 
K) 
74 
11 

55 

2,181 

541 

573 

351 

220 
542 
734 

IfiOO 
bush. 
13 
15 
12 
74 
11 

52 
1,1*2 
338 
272 
176 

209 
711 

488 

1,000 
bush. 
11 

New  Hampshire. . 

1, 7171     1, 828 
2.  982'    2.  850 

i         17 
12 

1,810 
295 

1,998 
31,046 
8,225 

26,  036 
11, 155 

4,964 
6,215 
29,  403 

27,  624 
34, 704 

7,781 
7, 014 
10,518 
5, 1S7 
7,671 

5,122 
5S0 
4,020 
16,015 
6,344 

3  0, 091 
3  3,210 
3  1,291 
3  3,  OSl 
4,568 

3,024 

3  2,332 

3  065 

3  2,  039 

3  2,237 

3  3, 174 
3  2,  031 

3,772 
17, 131 

1,762 

12,  419 

210 
2,613 

705 

9,986 
4,996 
7,379 

1,862 
250 

2,080 
24,840 

6,032 
25.  740 
10.  656 

4,62Q 

5,040 

13,  410 

20,240 

27,  370 

6,695 
6,508 
6,9GQ 
4,422 
8,924 

4,375 

m 

4,099 
17,  m 
0,555 

3  3, 139 
3  2,364 
3  1,  .572 
3  2,  714* 
4, 460 

3,585 
3  2,  408 
3 1,  222 
3  2,607 
3  1,  077 

3  3,294 
3  2>  39.? 

89 

13 

Connecticut 

64 

,- 

3, 060 

S3 

77 

77 

2,100 

2.100 

2,0!  6 

495 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio    

573 

5,775 

3,040 
4,  553 
10.  013 

20,  9i0 

21,  630 

3,900 
8,52-3 
6,000 
3,230 
7,912 

5.S75 

434 

2,451 

15,244 

3,780 

3  8, 430 
3  3,327 
31,532 
'2,  .580 
3,190 

2,685 
3  2,  722 
3  1,  038 
3  2,351 
3  2,  472 

3  4,605 

3  3   Alii 

80 

80 
78 

80 

73 
75 

56 

48 
50 

341 

246 
1,072 

375 

259 
1,020 

255 

130 
780 

84 

81 

77 

82 

72 
70 

55 

49 
47 

294 

193 

707 

■   235 

ISO 
639 

150 

110 

432 

170 

Indiana 

195 

346 

Michigan 

748 

85 
84 

89 
82 

83 

83 

1 

"""82 

87 

81 

1 
73 

"""§2 

77 

83 

85 

85 
70 

68 
70 

"""76 
82 

84 
63 
6ft 

""72 

73. 
83 
72 
45 
60 

75 
72 

79 
48 

86 
50 

"""39 
47 

70 

65 
6$ 

"""42 

50 
36 
46 
22 

124 
144 

343 
1,802 

151 
201 

"17630 
680 

2,215 
1,384 
1,734 

~~3,"20;? 

2,355 
2,632 
2,4i3 
2,784" 
86 

1,102 

2,438 

160 

390 
1,575 

159 

-- 

"""810 
630 

1,880 
1,282 
1,950 

""i,"276 

2,586 
1, 969 
2,784 
2,337 
89 

770 
2,038 

112 
144 

210 
1,050 

159 

90 

"""lie 

385 

1,713 
1,480 
2,130 

"~27S> 

1,656 
1,920 
1,650 
1,034' 
30 

532 
2,U2 

83 
79 

79 
70 

70 
54 

303 
1,004 

315 
1,320 

255 
390 

55 
48 

S§ 

47 
52 
59 
45 
38 

55" 
64 
64 

5^ 

s 

46 
62 
66 

4 

46 

64 

50 
60 

66: 

63 

64 

60 

* 

H 

55 

75 
GO 

68 

58 
GO 

6i 
63 

69 
71 

34 
26 

42 

34 
SS 
32 
12 

■  33" 

es 

13 

27 

65 

H 

29 
52 

22 
49 

48 
326 

25 

184 
328 
379 
267 
59 

207 
107 
199 
64 
99 

209 
182 

176 
ISO 

66 

133 
437 

52 
445 

48 

234 
248 
25$ 
330 

® 

285 

m 

51 
129 

242 
142 
132, 

mi 

59 

190 

465 

30 

Missouri 

177 

North  Dakota    . 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska r 

10 

Kansas 

81 

35 

.      84 

82 

85 

81 
75 
78 
84 
83 

80 
73 
77 
77 

75 

74 
63 

70 
89 
74 
73 
81 

81 
77 
78 
84 
76 

77 
75 
81 
50 
79 

50 
54 

OS 
60 
54" 
44 
50 

72 
69 
07 
69 
50 

50 
■   59 
52 
29 
57 

44 
44 

374 

980 

1,436 

5,142 

272 

7,689 
3,907] 
8,485 
2,  49? 
1,399 

4,168 
5,917 
6,609 
3,169. 
6,  446 

2,037 
7,738 

240 

1,  ISO 

1,230 

6,705 

240 

9,126 
5,750 
11,780 
3,190 
1,305 

4,400 
7,  €22 
7,670 
1,716 
7,  M0 

990 

7,384 

190 

729 

950 

3,220 

124 

8,230 
4,100 
8,923 
2,320 
966 

3,  520 

108 

Delaware 

112 

Maryland .-- 

128 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Seuth  Carolina 

Georgia 

60 
12 

168 
95 

186 

Florida 

53 

Kentucky .._ 

77 

76 
■72 
168 
i  67 

'67 

'68 
159 

75 
86 
82 

80 
77 
75 
82 

87 
78 
80 
87 

78 

79 
265 
*67 
2  52 
»63 

2  35 

2  sa 

47 
76 
73 

75 
89 
S2 
86 

84 
71 
82 
81 

68 

57 
2  53 
2  50 
2  47 

2  64 

848 

25? 

5S 

86 

83 

80 
80 
80 

SI 

87 
73 
79 
84 

17 

Tennessee 

93 

5, 320       73 

194 

Mississippi 

Arkansas J 

Louisiana 

3,710 
1,107 
5,590 

1,080 
7,232 

72 

72 

76 
72, 

v       162 
51 
51 

Oklahoma ._ 

Texas. . 

49J      38 
60!       56 

48 
325 

Montana 

1,  980      2,  46C 
17,  136    22.  2-* 

Idaho 

^— — 

""75* 

62 

72 

59 

63 

61 

Wyoming . 

2,090 

12,  320 

182 

240 

3,330 

689 
8,689 
3,783 
5,230 

2,290 

12,  470 

198 

240, 

3,608 

465 
9,300 

5,075 

Colorado „ 

8(( 

4? 
65 
77" 

—  62 
72 
74 
77: 

88 
79 
72 
67 

40 
60 
68 
60 

23 
36 
70 
73 

69 
84 
88 
81 

453 
36 
13 

64 

5 
2,523 
1,885 
7,721 

650 
63 
IB 
76 

3 
3,080 

2,630 
7,917 

147 

Now  Mexieo 

Arizona 

90 
89 

S3 
90 

70" 
80 

123 

214 

123 
140 

60 
120 

80 

70,      75 

—  1     — t 

82 

75 

65 

31 

14 

Utah 

.:__::::J 

72 

Nevada      

1 

6 

Washington- 

1 J 

3,846 

— 1  — , 

3,200 

S6 

82 

S3 

994 

990 

1,200 

j     1 

9,459 

United  States. 

77.0 

'68,9 

*63.4 

392,  605J359,  79Q 

339,  278 

77.8 

72.9 

57.6 

74, 141 

84,661 

63, 127 

75.7 

60.  6i  49. 1 

1 

28,378 

20,181 

19,  772 

05.9 

55.5 

66.4 

21, 484 

21, 563' 

24,573 

1  Eased  on  condition  of  potatoes  as  reported  on  Sept.  1  during  years  1919  to  1924  and  on  condition  of  "late  potatoes"  as  reported  Sept.  1,  1925-1328. 

2  Condition  of  late  crop. 

3  Production  of  early  and  late  crops  combined.    .September.,  1930,  includes  28,525,090  bushels  of  early  potatoes  and  4,480,000  bushels  of  late  potatoes  in  States  marked. 

4  Includes  allowances  for  condition  at  harvest  of  the  early  southern  crop. 


Barley. — Barley  yields  in  practically  all  producing  sections 
appear  to  be  better  than  were  indicated  by  pre-harvest  pros- 
pects. With  the  acreage  almost  the  largest  ever  harvested, 
production  is  estimated  at  322,700,000  bushels,  which  would 
be  the  largest  crop  on  record  except  that  of  1928,  winch 
amounted  to  357,487,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  25.3  bushels 
per  acre  compares  with  23.2  in  1929  and  25.0,  the  average 
of  the  previous  10  years.  Yields  in  the  Dakotas  and  Mon- 
tana were  somewhat  below  average  because  of  drought 
injury  to  the  later  portion  of  the  crop,  but  above  average 
yields  were  secured  in  the  remainder  of  the  important  barley 
producing  area.  Harvesting  conditions  were  better  than 
usual  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  of  good  color 
and  quality. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat  was  caught  by  drought  during 
August  in  all  important  producing  sections  and  both  yield  per 


acre  and  production  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1883.  The  probable  yield  is  now  forecast  at  11.6  bushels 
compared  with  the  unusually  low  yield  of  15.8  bushels  last  year 
and  an  average  of  19  buahels  during  the  previous  10  years. 
Production  is  forecast  at  8,549,000  bushels  or  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  usual  quantity  harvested  and  only  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  was  harvested  last  year. 

Flaxseed. — The  forecast  of  flaxseed  production  has  been  re- 
duced to  24,611,000  bushels  because  of  further  drought  injury 
to  late  flax  in  the  Dakotas.  The  yield  per  acre,  forecast  at  5.6 
bushels,  will  be  about  three-fourths  the  usual  average,  but  as  a 
record  acreage  was  planted,  production  is  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  seasons,  but  below 
the  large  crops  of  1924  and  1927. 

Grain  Sorghums.' — Grain  sorghum,  the  principal  feed  for  live- 
stock in  much  of  the  southwest,  has  suffered  severely  in  Kansas, 
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Estimated  Crop  Conditions  September  1,   1930,  with  Comparisons — Continued 


Apples 

Peaches 

Grapes 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Total  production 

Commercial  produc- 
tion 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

Condition 
Sept.  1 

Production 

State 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930, 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

Harvested, 
subject  to 
revision  in 
December 

1930, 
fore- 
oast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested, 

-subject  to 

revision  in 

December 

1930, 
fore- 
cast 
from 

condi- 
tion 

Sept.  1 

10- 
year 
aver- 
age, 
1919- 
1928 

1929 

1930 

Harvested,  subject 
to     revision     in 
December 

1930,  fore- 
cast from 
condition 
Sept.  1 

Aver- 
age, 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age, 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Aver- 
age, 
1924- 
1928 

1929 

Average, 
1924-1923 

1929 

P.ct. 

57 
61 
59 
64 
00 

63 
55 
67 
52 
49 

51 
52 
5fi 
68 
89 

59 
47 
03 
52 
46 

63 
57 
48 
46 

55 

59 
68 

P.ct. 

65 
57 
72 
51 
60 

42 
39 
40 
33 
20 

31 
40 

a 

63 

55 

54 
41 
56 
69 
51 

44 
48 
50 
38 
40 

36 
33 

P.ct. 

64 
78 
58 
85 
78 

78 
50 
76 
47 
23 

24 
37 
41 
38 
24 

34 
22 
36 
31 
22 

69 
37 
25 
80 
35 

55 
54 

1,000 
bus. 
2,488 
1,206 

836 
3,168 

297 

1,460 

26,  075 
3,161 
9,372 
7,296 

2,426 
6,  860 
6,747 
1,860 
1,003 

2,662 

3,788 

162 

694 

1,595 

1,527 
2,228 
12,  989 
7,162 
4,479 

495 
1,213 

1,000 
bus. 
3,360 

974 
1,029 
2,650 

253 

990 

16,  520 

1,880 

5,  973 

2,660 

1,170 
4,725 
7,020 
1,749 
726 

2,126 

2,800 

140 

808 

1,310 

1,012 
2,200 
13,  000 
5,606 
2,628 

308 

680 

1,000 

bus. 

2,688 

1,326 

737 

'  4,  350 

377 

1,804 
23,664 
3,713 
8, 145 
2,380 

800 

4,795 

4,974 

980 

301 

1,272 

1,826 

81 

434 

546 

1,587 
1,452 
7,150 
4,080 
2,190 

421 
1,084 

1,000 

bbls. 
499 
244 
157 
£64 
,   60 

273 
4,  588 

764 
1,096 

694 

186 
1,119 
1,175 

132 
42 

109 
523 

1,000 

bbls. 
692 
198 
198 
567 
50 

103 
3,404 
430 
762 
247 

81 

840 

1,206 

132 

29 

85 
380 

1,000 

bbls. 
554 
268 
142 
931 
74 

298 

4,  595 
849 

1,040 
278 

62 

910 

995 

74 

12 

51 
260 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1,000 
bus. 

1,060 
bus. 

1,060 
bus. 

P.ct. 
79 

84 
82 
80 
82 

83 
75 
82 

77 
76 

74 
74 
71 
78 
78 

79 
73 

P.ct. 

72 

77 
84 
77 
82 

85 
74 
83 
62 
49 

61 
78 
68 
76 
74 

84 
69 

P.ct. 
67 
82 
81 
82 
78 

88 
72 
85 
65 
66 

56 
57 
76 
62 
42 

OS 
56 

Tons 

54 

91 

41 

512 

229 

1,163 
75,106 

2,543 
18,714 
22,390 

3,566 

5,906 

54,366 

336 

111 

5,620 
9,404 

Tons 

81 
136 

56 
714 
239 

1,620 
81,  030 

2,662 
16,280 
17,  150 

3,780 
6, 1«0 

68,870 
434 
166 

6,675 

12,045 

Tons 
60 

New  Hampshire 

55 

58 

79 

23 

26 

35 

108 
58 

66 

78 

72 
73 
52 
63 
65 

53 
42 
64 

54 
56 

51 
51 
86 
44 
20 

66 

71 
45 

76 

75 

75 
75 
■  55 
30 
11 

1 

33 

160 
29 

222 

1,988 
2,234 
1,525 
1,418 

461 

1,324 

871 

165 
25 

177 
1,470 
2,609 
1,157 

494 

726 

3,600 

816 

205 
32 

225 

1,  898 

1,820 

780 

234 

12 
0) 
612 

697 

Rhode  Island 

203 

1,584 

Now  York 

72,  450 

New  Jersey 

2,890 

Pennsylvania.., 

Ohio  - 

16,  260 
23, 100 

Indiana     

3,360 

Illinois.- 

4,320 

Michigan 

72,  750 

341 

58 

45 
27 

40 
48 

5 
1 

45 
889 

55 
1,261 

7 
24 

3,801 

Missouri 

9,602 

Nebraska 

80 
314 

416 

416 

2,602 

1,214 

231 

90 
288 

287 

455 

3,100 

1,400 

150 

47 
126 

450 

287 

1,950 

65T 

113 

10 

11 

26 
63 
55 
56 
274 

2  79 

284 

2  70 

70 

76 

2  75 
273 

2  70 
2  66 
224 

2  52 

63 

56 

82 
68 
60 
44 
2  46 

2  32 

2  32 

259 

40 

60 

228 

2  51 
2  62 
2  48 
2  55 

2  63 

26 
6 

35 
28 
14 

7 
2  45 

2  56 

2  58 

2  64 

3 

21 

-'65 
2  57 

22 
2  35 

24 

2  25 

35 
242 

278 
471 
864 
622 
2,028 

914 

8,198 

110 

829 

1,711 

1,118 
575 

2,386 
206 
846 

1,674 

68 

385 

378 
532 
928 
580 
1,400 

552 

2,880 

94 

600 
1,  225 

504 
444 

2,635 
154 

1,100 

1,953 

24 
21 

135 
196 
176 
68 
1,665 

952 
4,698 
102 
30 
660 

1,105 
490 

84 
112 

80 

800 

76 
72 

79 
75 
72 
63 
79 

75 
•76 

72 
69 

72 
73 
72 
72 
71 

72 

77 
71 

86 
7Z 
70 
-     54 
68 

63 
63- 
79 
51 
63 

60 
63 
.  60 
60 
66 

75 

68 
54 

80 
67 
00. 
48 
71 

76 
74 
73 
47 
62 

69 
70 
50 
50 
51 

57 

1,459 
3,208 

1,404 

1,001 
2,  280 
1,227 
5,905 

1,  511 
1,  629 
'737 
1,034 
1,353 

801 
270 

8,080 
38 

1,851 

1,232 

.  2,  125 
3,375 

1,710 
1,314 
2,336 
954 
5,320 

1,405 

1,  430 

8S8 

912 

1,254 

759 

245 

13,  800 

36 

2,670 

1,526 

1,  650 

Kansas 

2,250 

1,520 

Maryland 

1,152 

Virginia      .     : 

1,920 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

630 
5,108 

1,725 

Georgia    

106 

76 

89 

1,584 

Florida 

1,241 

Kentucky 

53 
52 

54 
62 
51 
52 
50 

49 
58 
75 
73 

72 

56 
60 
78 
64 

76 

76 
75 

29 

40 

33 
48 
40 
46 
48 

58 
65 
78 
74 
65 

70 
70 
60 
39 
70 

65 
58 

15 
27 

52 
42 
28 
45 
24 

29 
47 
70 
74 
29 

38 
65 
72 
53 

74 

82 
82 

4,231 
3,417 

865 

243 

3,010 

28 

685 

272 

.      318 

4,781 

42 

3,056 

828 
84 

851 

45 

28,885 

6,371 
9,166 

2,000 
2,000 

500 

185 

1,400 

25 

634 

230 
420 

5,500 
35 

2,460 

1,035 

104 

500 

25 

28,800 

4,006 
7,880 

713 
1,425 

806 

176 

1,260 

26 

243 

158 
275 

4,625 
37 

1,189 

540 

97 

735 

38 

32, 091 

6,S70 
11,  502 

115 

77 

63 

46 

19 
33 

672 

Tennessee 

1,216 

759 

Mississippi 

245 

497 

220 

256 

10,  580 

Louisiana. 

29 

Oklahoma 

29 

24 

9 

1,560 

Texas.   

1,000 

Montana  

78 
1,340 

125 
.1, 650 

72 
1,236 

Idaho 

83 

74 

11 

180 

288 

40 

86 

85 

75 

282 

272 

"   269 

875 

188 

9 

184 

720 

252 
10 

80 

348 

131 
10 
164 

"58 

22 
69 
87 
50 
83 

•  79 

86 

70 

45 
55 
64 
50 
65 

'      52 
43 

61 

28 
80 
41 
50 
44 

67 
90 

778 

87 
63 

515 
5 

854 

249 
19,  793 

1,060 

94 

60 

542 

5 

1,250 

232 

13,  334 

817 

61 
88 

320 
5 

691 

280 

28,  877 

82 

79 
83 
90 
89 
83 

89 

80 

85 
90 
86 
80 
82 

85 

53 

66 

85 
85 
92 
80 

82 

306 

517 
1,071 
1,228 

235 
2,966 

1,737 

374 

608 
1,896 
1,666 

252 
4,700 

2,116 

239 

New  Mexico ; 

450 

Arizona 

1,785 

Utah „ 

1,328 

Nevada __  . 

270 

Washington 

8,206 

1,444 
1,695 

8,300 

750 
1,741 

9,627 

1,635 

2,147 

4,592 

Oregon 

1,886 

California 

Wine 

84 
81 
80 

74 
63 

64, 

83 

85, 
83 

*  422, 800 
*  1,  240, 800 

*  433,  600 

417,000 

1,  098,  000 

312,  000 

463,  060 

Raisin _ 

1, 193,  000 

Table 

422,  000 

j 

United  States. . 

57.9 

47.7 

47.8 

180,262 

142,  078 

146,  057 

32,  373 

29,  011 

30,  784 

•7.1.2 

5  48.2 

M8.  2 

56, 821 

45,  789, 

48,  461 

79.8 

65.4 

82.3 

2, 338, 907 

2,  098,  417 

2,  334,  762 

1  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

2  Production  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop. 


3  Short-time  average. 

<  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 


1  Alio wance  .made  for  condition  at  harvest  in  Southern  States. 


Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  drought. 
Both  the  yield  and  production  are  expected  to  be  far  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  past  11  years  for  which  estimates  are  available. 
Combining,  in  equivalent  bushels  of  grain,  the  prospective  pro- 
duction from  the  acreage  for  grain  and  from  that  to  be  harvested 
as  forage,  production  is  forecast  at  82,877,000  bushels,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  10,000,000  bushels  from  prospects  a  month  ago 
and  only  about  two-thirds  of  average  production  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Rice.— -Prospects  for  rice  have  improved  slightly,  but  both  the 
yield  per  acre  and  the  production  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  in  any  of  the  past  four  years.  Prospects  are  poorest 
in  Arkansas  and  parts  of  Louisiana  where  there  has  been  a  short- 
age of  water  for  irrigation.  The  forecast  of  production  indi- 
cates 38,307,000  bushels  compared  with  40,217,000  bushels  last 
year.     Harvesting  of  early  varieties  has  now  advanced  north 


into  Arkansas,  but  the  yield  of  late  varieties  is  still  un- 
certain. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds. — Relatively  low  yields  of  clover  and 
grass  seeds  are  indicated  by  the  condition  of  September  1".  No 
estimates  by  acreage  for  these  crops  have  yet  been  made,  but 
it  is  probable  that  acreage  as  well  as  yields  are  below  average 
this  year. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  new  seedings  of  clovers  and 
grasses  indicate  that  they  have  been  seriously  reduced  by 
draught.  Thus,  a  small  crop  of  seed  is  likely  to  be  combined 
with  above  average  requirements. 

Red  and  aMke  clover  seed  was  reported  as  55.7%  of  normal 
or  as  compared  with  75.5%  a  year  ago.  With  the  exception  of 
Wisconsin,  the  condition  is  particularly  low  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  where  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  clover  seed  is 
normally  grown. 
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Citrus  Fruits:  Condition  in  Certain  States,  September  1,  1930, 
with  Comparisons;  and  Estimated  Production,  1928,  1929, 
and  9-year  Average 


Condition  Aug.  1        ! 

Production  ' 

Crop  and  State 

10-year 

average; 

1919-  ' 

1928 

1928 

1929 

1930  ] 

Harvested,  subject  to  re- 
vision in  December 

, 

Average, 
1924-1928- 

1928 

1929 

Oranges: 

P.ct. 

78.7 

P.et\ 

93" 
93  t 
93- 

80; 

P.ct. 
59 
58 
60 
63 

P.ct. 

84: 

83* 

85  ^ 
84  i 

1.000 
boxes 
26,  434 

1,000  ' 
boxes 
38,  705 

1,000 
boxes 
25,  000 

85.  6  ■ 

19, 920 ; 
9,  960 ! 
149  i 
28' 
75 
100 
30 

15,000' 
13, 900  .- 
220- 
68', 
99; 
331 
30^ 

2  8,  £00 

2  7, 900 

Texas . 

-\ 

.     89 

87 

90 1 
81 F 
81$ 

187 
128 

104 

1 

212 

Mississippi 

8 

Satsumas: 
Florida      .. 

64 
79, 
71  i 

78 
60 
59 

50J 

79 ' 

80 

Tangerines: 
Florida           

1 

Grapefruit: 
Florida,  total 

80.6 

8,  280  '' 

7,500! 

403' 

124 1 

666.- 

6,  811 , 

n) 

10,  500  1 

9,  300 

772 

211 

972 

7, 900  \ 

6 

2  8,  200 

2  6,  300 
1,  275 
.  243 
1,300 

5,900 

7 

Texas 

Arizona 

California 

Lemons: 
California 

Limes: 
Florida 

78.0 
76.7 

-; 

j 

.86 

60 

91 

■  90 

78 

62 

77 

70 
85 
86 

82 

67 

1  Citrus  data  relate  to  crop  produced  from  bloom  of  the  year  s-hown.  Production 
estimates  cover  crop  harvested  during  season  from  Nov.  1  to  Oct.  31  in  California; 
season  begins  Sept.  1  in  other  States.  Estimates  include  all  fruit  actually  picked, 
however  utilized. 

2  Revised. 


Miscellaneous  Fruits  and  3Tuts 


Condition  in  Certain  States,  September  1,  193ft,  with  Comparisons;  Estimated 
Production,  1929  and  5-year  average,  and  1930  foreoast 


Condition  Sept 

1 
i 

Production 

Crop  and  State 

10-yr. 

aver- 
age, 
1919-' 
1928 

1928 

1929 

1930; 

Harvested,  subject- 
to    revision    in ' 
December 

1S30,  fore- 
cast from 
■condition 
Sept.  1 

* 

Average,! 
1924-1928f 

} 

1929 

Plums: 
Michigan  2 

P.ct. 

3.53.0 
77.2 

P.ct.i 
55  i 
80 ; 

85. 

P.cQ 

32! 
45  ] 

70  ' 
79: 

74: 

391 

89* 
70, 

Irj 

60 1 
65  I 
70] 

sol 

58; 
73; 

70! 

90 
91 
88 

63 

Tons    1 

Tons 

Tons 

California1-      _. 

56, 800  j 

16,  465  ■ 
15,  240 ! 
11, 1065 

176,  000S 

17,  000  J 
3, 570t; 

40, 000  \ 

25,360* 
28,000* 
20,  OOO; 

103, 000 

49,000 

C.  500* 

1,080' 

320,000  i 
179, 000 
141,000, 

216,  P00] 

74, 000 

Prunes  (for  use  fresh): 
Idaho    - 

Oregon     ...          ._    _ 

23,  000 

Washington 

65 

74, 

Prunes  (for  drying): 

74.7 

234, 000 

Oregon     .  

27,  500 

Washington.  .    ... . 

i 

1 

Peaches: 

Clingstone  • . 

84.6 

86 
86  > 
86, 

K 

43J 

36  j 
58  i 

61 

i 

ij 

6  475,  60S1 

6  289, 690; 

194, 4001- 

170, 009'; 
j. 

693,  048 
482,  040 

Freestone'  ..., 

Apricot?: 

71.3 

211.008 
209,  000 

Oregon.  _ 

500 
200 

Figs  (commercial): 

85.6 

64 

80 

85! 

Dried - 

10, 609 1* 
4,388 
3,958 

15, 580 

11,500 

29,  900 
820 

Boxes 

30,  000 

is.oeiS 

6,000; 
2, 778' 

22,500  = 

4,600 

39, 000 
1.9S0 

Boxes 
6,000 

Not  dried  8 

Olives: 
California 

61.8 
70.3 
84.0 

67 
71 
67 

59 
26 
87 

61 
07 
04 

Almonds: 
California ./ 

Walnuts,  "Englisc": 
California 

12,  500 
31,000 

Pineapples: 
Florida-.    .    — 

Avocados: 
Florida 

55 

64 

67' 

1  Incomplete:  data  for  some  States  are  not  available. 

2  Per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 
a  Fight  year  average. 

'  Estimated  produation  includes  small  quantity  ofrprunes  marketed  fresh. 

s  Clingstone  estimates  include  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

8  Mainly  for  canniDg. 

'  Mainly  for  drying. 

8  Estimated  production  includes  some  figs  not  of  merchantable  quality. 


The  1939  Mid-Summer  Cattle  Outlook 

Market  supplies  of  cattle  during  the  next  five  or  six  months 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  supplies  of 
fed  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1931  are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  in  1930.  Demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  tbie-fall  will  not 
equal  that  of  last  year,  arid  for  that  reason  slaughter  is  likely  to 
be  somewhat  greater.  Prospects  favor  a  continuation  of  low 
imports  of  both  live  cattle  and  calves  and  of  fresh  and  frozen 
beef  and  veal.  Consumer  demand  for  beef  probably  will  im- 
prove somewhat  during  the  next  six  months  with  the  advent  of 
cooler  weather,  and  especially  if  there  should  be  an  improvement 
in  industrial  activity.  Prospects  favor  a  material  advance  in 
cattle  prices  during  the  next  12  months. 

Domestic  Supplies.— Estimated  cattle  numbers  on  farms  and 
ranges  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1930  were  2.7%  larger 
than  in  1929,  and  4.1%  greater  than  those  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  1928,  which  was  the  low  point  in  the  present  production 
cycle.  Numbers  this  year,  however,  were  18.6%  below  the 
record  number  on  hand  January  1,  1918.  Estimates  based  on 
calf  cmp§7 slaughter  records,  and  numbers  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  and  last,  indicate  that  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranges  on  August  1  this  year  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier  by 
about  3%. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1930  was  about  1%  smaller  than  in  1929,  and  was  the 
smallest  for  any  corresponding  period  since  1921.  Compared 
with  1926,  when  slaughter  was  the. largest  on  record  for  the  past 
12  years,  the  1930  slaughter  showed  a  decrease  of  17.8%.  Calf 
slaughter  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  was  nearly  1  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1929,  but  about  15  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
record  slaughter  of  1925. 

Cow  and  heifer  slaughter  decreased  relatively  less  than  that  of 
steers,  being  0.7%  less  during  the  first- six  months  of  1930  than 
in  1929,  whereas  steer  slaughter  decreased  1.4%.  This  varia- 
tion is  too  slight  to  indicate  any  significant  liquidation  of  either 
dairy  cows  or  beef-breeding  stock. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  entire  Corn 
Belt  August  1,  was  1%  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  section 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  about  8%  less,  while  that  west 
of  the  river  had  2%  more.  The  number  on  feed  in  Iowa  and 
■Nebraska  increased  substantially,  while  in  the  other  States  there 
was  a  decrease  or  no  change  from  last  year.  To  date  very  few 
cattle  or  calves  have  been  contracted. 

Although  feed  crops  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  drought, 
the  areas  affected  and  the  numbers v and  distribution  of  live- 
stock are  such  that,  barring  further  material  crop  damage, 
there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  any  extensive  liquidation  of  - 
livestock.  In  those  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  where  most  of  the 
cattle  are  fed,  supplies  of  hay  and  feed  grains,  other  than  corn, 
are  fairly  large.  Although  corn  production  has  been  mate- 
rially reduced,  the  crop  in  the  principal  cattle-feeding  areas  will 
be  relatively  better  than  in  other  sections.  Recent  rains  have 
greatly  improved  Corn  Belt  pastures. 

Crop  conditions  on  August  1  indicate  that  production  of  feed 
grains  and  hay  per  animal  unit  in  the  United  States  this  year 
will  be  about  15%  under  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  amount  of  feed  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers,  however, 
is  relatively  greater  in  the  western  Com  Belt  and  in  the  far 
Western  States,  as  a  whole,  than  in  other  sections.  Although 
the  production  of  feed  grain  per  animal  unit  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt  States  is  below  the  5-year  average,  it  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  1924,  when  there  was  a  short  corn  crop  and  larger 
numbers  of  hogs  and  cattle  than  at  present.  The  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  coarse  grains  may  be  partially  made  up  by 
feeding  wheat  where  the  relation  of  the  price  of  wheat  to  prices 
of  other  grains  makes  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The  amount  of 
hay  produced  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  in  the  western 
Corn  Belt  is  about  10%  under  that  of  1924  and  the  5-year 
average.  The  feed  situation  is  most  serious  in  the  South 
Central  States  where  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cattle 
supply  is  produced.  -Even  there  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion may  be  relieved  somewhat  by  the  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  feed,  hay,  and  livestock  which  have  been  put  into  effect  for 
the  drought  areas. 

Foreign  Supplies. — Cattle  imports  into  the  United  States 
totaled  199,000  head  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  cmnpared 
with  283,000  a  year  ago.  Of  the  1930  total,  156,000  came  from 
Mexico  and  42,000  from  Canada.  No  definite  information 
is  available  concerning  cattle  numbers  in  Mexico,  but  there  are 
indications  of  reduced  production  in  the  northern'  States 
where  the  normal  outlet  is  the  American  market.  In  Canada,  - 
oattle  numbers  in  1929  were  under  those  of  1927,  and  below 
the  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1921-1925. 
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Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  show  that  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1930,  canned  beef  inspected  for  entry 
into  the  United  States,  decreased  1,772,000  pounds  or  about 
4.6%,  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  but  were 
larger  than  for  the  entire  year  1927. 

Total  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  into  the  United 
States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  were  little  more 
than  one-third  as  large  as  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1929,  amounting  to  7,361,000  pounds  this  year,  compared 
with  20,054,000  last.  This  was  due  largely  to  decreased 
imports  from  New. Zealand. 

Canda  is  now  the  leading  source  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef 
imported  into  the  United  States,  but  the  volume  of  such  im- 
ports from  that  country  is  less  than  half  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Cuba  has  sent  some  beef  to  the  United  States  recently,  but  the 
total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  was  less  than  2,000,000 
pounds.  The  new  import  duties  of  this  country  probably  will 
tend  further  to  curtail  imports  of  cattle,  beef,  -and  veal  into  the 
United  States. 

Demand. — Consumer  demand  for  beef  has  been  declining 
since  the  middle  of  1929,  when  demand  apparently  had  reached 
the  highest  level  in  several  years.  During  the  first  half  of  1930 
demand  was  considerably  less  than  during  the  first  half  of  1929. 
By  mid-August,  1930,  this  weakness  was  most  pronounced,  as 
indicated  by  the  sharp  drop  in  both  cattle  and  retail  beef 
prices  from  June  to  August,  notwithstanding  that  there  was 
only  a  slight  increase  in  supplies.  Ordinarily  during  this 
period  average  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  make  a  seasonal  ad- 
vance. 

This  decrease  in  demand  was  due  largely  to  the  business  de- 
pression which  developed  during  the  past  12  months.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  Federally  inspected  beef  amounted  to  19 
pounds  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  compared  with  19.7 
pounds  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  3.5%.  This  decrease  in  consump- 
tion was  accompanied  by  average  declines  for  the  period  of  0.6 
cent  per  pound,  or  1.7%.,  in  retail  beef  prices,  and  1.3  cents  per 
pound,  or  12%,  in  live  cattle  prices.  There  is  usually  a  lag 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  further  declines  in  the 
latter  during  recent  weeks  have  tended  to  establish  a  more 
normal  relationship  between  the  two.  In  July,  1930,  retail 
prices  of  beef  were  6  cents  per  pound,  or  17%  lower,  and  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle  5.2  cents  per  pound,  or  35.4%,  lower  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Prices. — Average  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  and  calves  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1930  were  considerably  below  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  both  1929  and  1928,  but  were  above 
those  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  each  of  the  seven  years 
1921-1927.  The  six  months  average  price  of  cattle  this  year 
was  $9.74,  compared  with  $11.04  in  1929,  $10.69  in  1928,  and 
$6.82  in  1922,  the  latter  being  .the  low  point  for  that  period  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  average  price  of  slaughter  calv  i  was 
$10.85  in  1930,  $13.17  in  1929,  $12.09  in  1928,  and  $8.45  in 
both  1924  and  1922. 

The  trend  of  cattle  prices  has  been  generally  downward  since 
about  the  middle  of  1929.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
prices  of  the  lower  grades  began  the  seasonal  advance  that 
usually  occurs  at  that  time.  The  advance  was  short  lived, 
however,  for  in  early  March  prices  of  all  grades  of  cattle  again 
weakened  and  the  downward  movement  was  very  pronounced 
during  July  and  August.  By  mid-August  prices  of  all-grades 
had  declined  below  the  low  levels  of  1926,  and  prices  of  slaughter 
steers  were  38%  blow  the  level  of  1929.  The  decline  was 
relatively  greatest  on-~the  lower  grades,  prices  of  some  of  them 
being  as  much  as  40  to  45%  below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  marked  decline  in  cattle  prices 
during'  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  which  carried  the  market 
to  the  lowest  levels  in  five  years,  accompanied  the  smallest 
marketings  and  the  smallest  inspected  slaughter  since  1921. 

Outlook. — The  outlook  for  cattle  marketings  during  the  next 
six  months  is  so  clouded  with  uncertainties  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  positive  statements  concerning  it.  The  whole  situation, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  usual,  hinges  on  weather,  rainfall, 
and  forage  conditions  which  will  prevail  during  the  next  three 
months,  and  these  of  course  can  not  be  foreseen. 

Range  conditions  in  a  few  of  the  important  cattle  States  are 
-poor,  and  prospective  supplies  of  feed  and  forage  are  short. 
From  such  areas  heavy  marketings  of  cattle  are  likely  to  occur 
this  fall,  since  there  seems  to  be  little  disposition  to  contract 
further  obligations  for  the  purchase  of  feed  with  which  to  carry 
increased  numbers  of  cattle.  For  these  reasons,  marketings 
from  the  northern  Plains  States,  and  possibly  from  Texas,  may 
exceed  those  of  last  year.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  there  has 
been  a  holding  back" of  cattle  on  the  Flint  Hills  and  Osage  pastures 
because  of  low  market  prices.  This  may  result  in  heavier  market- 
ings from  those  areas  latee  in  the  fall,  although  there  is  a  possi- 


bility of  some  of  tha  cattle  being  sent  back  to  Texas  for  winter- 
ing, provided  forage  conditions  in  that  State  justify  such  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  marketings  from  the  areas  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  are  likely  to  be  relatively  light,  compared  with 
last  year,  because  supplies'  there  are  small,  winter  range  and 
feed  prospects  are  generally  better  than  a  year  ago,  and  present 
market  prices  are  not  conducive  to  close  maTketing.  Colorado 
and  Nebraska  have  normal  numbers  of  cattle,  but  range  and  feed 
conditions  are  favorable  to  carrying  cattle  through  the  winter. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  marketings 
during  the  next  five  or  six  months  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Supplies  of  fed  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1931  are  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  in  1930.  This  is  based  largely  on  the  fact 
that  movements  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  back  to  the  country 
during  the  present  shipping  season,  beginning  about  July  1, 
and  even  for  some  months  preceding,  have  been  extremely  light, 
and  such  movements  during  the  remainder  of  the  fall  and  early 
winter  are  expected' to  be  below  normal.  Reports  of  feeders 
regarding  the  number  of  cattle  they  expect  to  buy  during  the 
last  five  months  of  this  year,  indicate  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
movement  of  such  cattle  into  Corn  Belt  States,  compared  with 
either  1929  or  1928.  Furthermore,  these  reports  indicate  that 
a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  animals  going  out  to  feed- 
lots  this  fall  will  be  calves  and  yearlings. 

The  Increased  import  duties  of  this  country  probably  will 
tend  further  to  curtail  imports  of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  into  the 
United  States. 

Slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  during  the  remainder  of 
1930  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1929. 
This  seems  to  follow  inevitasbly  if  marketings  are  about  the  same 
as  a  yeas  ago,  and  if  the  expected  decrease  in  the  movement  of 
stackers  ana  feeders  back  to  the  country  occurs.  In  other  words 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  market  receipts  will  be  forced  into 
slaughter  channels. 

The  demand  for  beef,  and  consequently  for  slaughter  cattle, 
during  the  next  12  months  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  industrial 
situation.  The  buying  power  of  consumers  in  July  was  lower 
than  at  any  previous  time  during  the  present  depression.  If 
industrial  conditidns  improve  during  the  next  few  months, 
such  improvement  will  soon  be  reflected  in  a  better  demand  for 
beef  ana  cattle. 

The  main  cattle-feeding  areas  have  not,  as  a  rule,  suffered 
acutely  from  drought  conditions  as  yet,  and  if  slaughter  cattle 
prices  should  continue  to  advance,  it  seems  probable  that  feed- 
ers in  these  areas  will  be  in  the  market  for  fair  supplies  of 
cattle. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  are 
not  expected  to  average  materially  higher  than  the  present  level, 
although  a  substantial  advance  may  occur  between  now  and  the 
peak  of  the  marketward  movement  of  range  cattle. 

The  trend  of  slaughter  cattle  prices  during  the  next  few 

.months  depends  not  only  on  market  supplies  and  the  demand 

for  feeder  cattle,  but  also  on  the  general  business  situation. 

When  business  conditions  shows  material  improvement  it  is 

-,  likely  to  be  reflected  in  a  considerable  advance  in  cattle  prices 

from  present  levels. 

In  previous  years  of  short  corn  crops  and  declining  cattle 
prices,  there  was  a  pronounced  tendency  for  cattle  feeders  to 
curtail  feeding  operations.  This  resulted  in  smaller  supplies 
'  of  fed  cattle,  particularly  long-fed;  well-finished  cattle,  coming 
on  the  market  during  the  following  year,  and  this  in  turn  caused 
a  marked  advance  in  the  prices  for  such  cattle.  The  movement 
of  cattle  prices  after  the  harvesting  of  a  short  corn  crop  were 
especially  favorable  for  well-finished  cattle  marketed  in  the  late 
fall  after  the  harvest  and  in  the  following  summer,  and  for  the 
lower  grades  marketed  in  the  spring. 

Production  Outlook. — Cattle  production  .has  expanded  mod- 
erately since  the  low  point  in  numbers  was  reached  in  1928. 
Reduced  demand  for  beef  due  to  unfavorable  business  condi- 
tions, together  with  a  declining  price  level  for  all  commodities, 
has  caused  a  marked  decline  in  cattle  prices  in  the  past  year. 
Declining  prices  usually  result  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  cat- 
tlemen to  hold  cattle  off  the  market  and  this  tends  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  expansion  for  the  time  being.  Feed  scarcity  forces 
large  numbers  of  cattle  to  market  for  slaughter  in  periods  of 
unfavorable  prices,  only  when  there  is  no  other  alternative.  In 
view  of  present  prices  and  feed  supplies  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  the  upward  trend  in  cattle  production  .will  be  materially 
affected. 


The  movement  of  livestock  to  public  stockyards  in  August 
showed  little  evidence  of  widespread  distressed  selling  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  reduction  in  feed  supplies  by  the  drought. 
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The  Feed  Situation  on  August  20, 1930 

The  feed  shortage  is  now  developing  into  a  national  rather 
than  a  local  problem,  according  to  a  summary  of  the  special 
feed  survey  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
third  week  in  August.  The  situation  has  become  more  critical 
in  the  areas  first  affected-  and  new  areas  to  the  north  have- 
suffered.  The  reports  show  that  the  corn  crop  suffered  further 
serious  deterioration  during  the  first  weeks  of  August,  deteriora- 
tion being  shared  by  all  States ..  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver. 
Pastures  which  on  August  1  were  poorer  than  iu  any  summer  in 
50  years  deteriorated  still  further  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
August.  The  hay  crop  is  short,  and  the  failure  of  pasture  has 
already  compelled  many  farmers  to  start  feeding  their  live- 
stock. The  feed  supply  is  now  shorter  than  in  any  year  since 
1901.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  area  affected  and  the  num- 
bers of  livestock  now  on  farms,  the  situation  already  is  probably 
more  serious  than  in  1901,  and  adequate  moisture  for  crop 
growth  is  still  lacking  in  most  of  the  drought  area. 

An  analysis  of  the  feed  survey  schedules  tabulated  indicates 
that,  for  the  28  States  covered  the  present  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  hay  per  animal  unit  are  only  70%  of  the  3-year 
average  production.  For  the  feed  grains,  corn  (including  corn 
silage),  grain  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley,  the  present  supplies 
are  only  68%  and  for  tame  hay  and  wild  hay  the  present  sup- 
plies are  78%.  In  the  computation  an  animal  unit  was  taken 
as  1  horse,  1  mule,  1  milk  cow,  1.2  other  cattle,  8  sheep,  and  7 
hogs.  For  each  such  unit  there  were  available  supplies  on 
August  20,  of  1,680  pounds  of  feed  grain  expressed  as  equiva- 
lent pounds  of  corn,  compared  with  a  5-year  average  production 
of  2,480  pounds;  also  660  pounds  of  hay  expressed  as  equiva- 
lent pounds  of  corn,  compared  with  a  5-year  average  of  850 
pounds.  This  makes  a  total  of  2,340  pounds  of  these  feeds 
combined,  compared  with  a  5-year  average  production  of  3,330 
pounds.  Computing  the  supplies  of  hay  in  tons  per  hay-con- 
suming animal,  that  is,  omitting  hogs,  supplies  on  August  20 
were  0.96  ton  compared  with;  1.25  tons,  the  5-year  average 
production. 

The  survey  indicates  that  from  a  standpoint  of  feed  pro- 
duction, the  State  of  Arkansas,  with  a  percentage  of  only  33% 
of  the  5-year  average  feed  supply,  is  the  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  drought.  Other  States  showing  less  than  half  the  usual 
supply  of  feed  are  West  Virginia,  37%;  Kentucky,  39%;  and 
Virginia,  40%.  Of  the  28  States  surveyed  the  only  State  show- 
ing supplies  per  animal  unit  in  excess  of  the  5-year  average  is. 
Wisconsin  with  109%. 

A  potential  source  of  feed  is  present  on  farms  in  the  supplies 
of  wheat  still  not  sold  off  farms.  The  reports  indicate  wheat 
supplies  in  the  28  surveyed  States  to  be  the  equivalent  of  370 
pounds  of  corn  per  animal  unit.  Relative  to  feed  requirements 
these  supplies  of  wheat  are  not  large,  however,  in  any  of  the 
more  seriously  affected  States  except  Maryland.  Even  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  nots 
sufficient  to  offset  the  deficit  of  feed  grains. 

Farmers  were  asked  to  state  their  intentions  with  respeed 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  feed.  While  some  farmers  were, 
unable  to  estimate  their  purchases  because  so  largely  contin* 
gent  upon  credit  arrangements,  the  comments  from  the  more 
seriously  affected  States  indicated  a  determination  to  make  the 
minimum  purchases  of  feed  and  to  carry  livestock  through  the 
winter  on  light  rations,  with  the  closest  possible  utilization  of 
all  straw,  fodder,  and  other  roughages. 

From  reported  intentions  on  this  survey  a  calculation  has- 
been  made  -to  secure  the  indicated  total  for  all  farmers.  This 
calculation  shows  for  corn  an  intention  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  sell  245,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  to  purchase  276,000,000 
bushels. 

This  group  of  28  States  this  year  will  produce  over  60%  of 
the  probable  corn  crop  and  during  the  past  five  years  has  sold 
about  450,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  The  intended  sales  of -corn 
from  these  States  are  this  year  insufficient  to  meet  tin©  intended 
purchases  by  other  farmers  in  these  same  States.  This  leaves 
practically  nothing  over  to  care  for  the  usual  shipments  to  the 
other  20  corn-deficient  States,  nor  for  the  more  than  300,000,000 
bushels  ordinarily  used  for  city  livestock  and  for  commerical 
purposes.  Eliminating  intended  purchases  which  could  be 
made  through  intended  sales  within  the  same  State,  surpluses 
of  corn  for  sale  in  important  States  are  shown  as  follows: 
Illinois,  26,000,000  bushels;  Nebraska,  21,000,000  bushels; 
Iowa,  14,000,000  bushels;  Texas,  7,000,000  bushels?  and  Colo- 
rado, 6,000,000  bushels.  Deficits  of  corn  to  be  met  by  pur- 
chases in  important  States  are  as  follows:  Missouri,  20,000,000 
bushels;  Arkansas,  12,000,000  bushels;  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky, 10,000,000  bushels  each;  and  Ohio,  8,000^00  bushels. 

The  department's  August  1  estimate  showed  a  crop  of  nearly 
500,000,000  bushels  of  corn  below  the  6-year  average  produc- 


tion. As  prospects  have  declined  markedly  since  August  1, 
the  total  deficit  at  this  time  is  no  doubt  considerably  larger. 
Furthermore,  farm  and  Commercial  stocks  are  materially  lower 
than  usual.  These  facts  coupled  with  the  results  of  the  present 
survey  disclose  the  marked  shortage  in  the  corn  supply. 

For  oats  the  reports  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  sell  166,000,000  bushels  compared  with  an  average 
of  about  300,000,000  bushels  during  the  past  five  years,  and  to 
purchase  95,000,000  bushels.  The  28  States  this  year  will 
produce  nearly  95%  of  the  United  States  production  of  oats. 
Eliminating  purchases  which  could  be  met  from  intended  sales 
within  the  same  State,  surpluses  for  sale  for  important  States 
are  shown  as  follows:  Iowa,  34,000,000  bushels;  Illinofe, 
28,000,000  bushels;  Minnesota,  12,000,000  bushels;  and  Texas, 
6,000,600  bushels.  Deficits  to  be  met  by  purchase  in  the 
important  deficit  States  are  as  follows:  Arkansas,  5,000,000 
bushels;  Kentucky,  4,000,000  bushes;  West  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  each  2,000,000  bushels;  and  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  and  Mississippi  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  each.  These, 
figures  also  relate  to  farmers  only,  and  make  no  allowance  for 
movement  of  feed  for  city  livestock  and  industrial  uses. 

A  considerable  net  surplus  of  barley  is  available  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  whereas  Nebraska,  Texas, 
and  Montana  report  intentions  to  buy  considerable  quantities. 
The  28  States  this  year  will  produce  nearly  85%  of  the  United 
States  production  of  barley.  Total  expected  sales,  as  reported, 
amount  to  about  37,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  an  average 
of  about  75,000,000  bushels  during  the  past  five  years,  whereas 
expected  purchases  total  31,000,000  bushels. 

In  the  more  important  barley  producing  States,  such  as 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  where 
barley  is  normally  a  cash  crop  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 
appears  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  than  usual 
will  be  utilized  for  feed.  The  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  is 
necessitating  more  barley  being  kept  for  feed  on  the  farms, 
where  produced,  and  sections  usually  depending  largely  upon 
eorn  for  feed  are  supplementing  their  feed  supplies  with  barley 
from  near-by  areas. 

Reports  orr grain  sorghum  show  10,800,000  bushels  available 
for  sale  from  farms  in  lexas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  7,600,000 
bushels  to  be  purchased  by  other  farmers  in  these  States,  and 
2,600,000  bushels  by  farmers  in  the  other  States  surveyed. 
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The  28  States  will  produce  about  90  %  of  the  United  States  crop 
this  year.     The  5-year  average  sales  were  21,000,000  bushels. 

The  reports  on  intended  sales  and  purchases  of  hay  indicate 
surplus  holdings  above  local  farm  requirements  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Colorado,  but  unusual  shortages  in  much  of  the  drought 
area  and  in  much  of  the  South.  On  the  basis  of  the  August 
estimates  which  showed  that  out  of  a  total  United  States  pro- 
duction of  95,000,000  tons  of  hay,  73,000,000  tons  or 
afcout  75%  were  in  the  28  States  surveyed,  the  reports  would 
indicate  that  intended  sales  in  these  States  total  5,686,000  tons 
and  intended  purchases  5,087,000  tons.  Allowing  for  the  hay 
required  for  livestock  in  villages,  cities,  mines,  and  lumber 
camps,  there  appears  to  be  a  deficit  of  hay  n  the  area  surveyed 
as  a  whole,  indicating  the  probability  of  some  further  sub- 
stitution of  straw  and  coarse  forage  for  hay  and  an  eastward 
movement  of  hay  from  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West.  The 
average  annual  sales  in  the  28  States  have  been  about  12,000,000 
tons.  The  other  20  States  have  sold  an  average  of  about 
5,000,000  tons  during  the  past  5  years. 

Condition  of  pastures  on  August  20  had  declined  considerably 
from  the  record  low  point  reported  on  August  1.  The  most 
severe  drying  up  of  pasture  continued  to  be  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  the  Ohio  Valley,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
With  the  spreading  of  the  drought  area  northward,  new  declines 
in  the  condition  of  pastures  are  recorded  in  regions  which  up  to 
August  1  had  suffered  relatively  little.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
pasture,  heavy  feeding  of  hay,  grains,  and  corn  cut  green  is 
reported  in  most  of  the  drought-affected  States,  which  will 
reduce  materially  the  feed  supplies  intended  for  the  wintering 
of  livestock. 

According  to  the  survey  about  5,842,000  tons  of  commercial 
feeds,  including  wheat  mill  feeds,  high  protein  feeds,  and  com- 
mercially mixed  feeds,  are  expected  to  be  purchased  for  use  on 
farms  before  May  1,  1930,  in  the  28  States.  However,  the  con- 
dition of  fall  and  next-spring  pastures,  should  these  recover, 
and  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  winter,  may  alter  these  in- 

Supplies  of  Feed  for  livestock 

Feed  Survey  of  August  20,  1930,  Compared  with  5- Year  Averages  of  Estimates 
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1  Corn,  corn  silage,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley  expressed  as  equivalent  pounds 
of  corn.    Includes  probable  production  of  crops  not  yet  harvested. 

2  Animal  unit  conversion  factors  used  were:  Horses  and  mules  (including  colts, 
1.0;  milk  cows,  1.0;  other  cattle,  0.85;  lambs,  0.10;  other  sheep,  0.14;  hogs  of  all  ages, 
0.15).    Expressed  as  equivalent  pounds  for  corn. 

3  Expressed  as  equivalent  pounds  of  corn.  For  1930  includes  grain  feed,  hay,  and 
small  quantities  of  commercial  feeds  on  hand. 

*  Shown  for  1930  because  the  supplies  of  wheat  are  potential  livestock  feed. 

5  Sample  over  represented  by  farms  producing  legume  hays. 

6  Sample  does  not  adequately  represent  ranch  portion  of  State,  where  livestock  are 
not  ordinarily  fed  harvested  crops  to  any  material  extent. 


tentions  somewhat.  Unusually  heavy  purchases  are  intended 
in  most  of  the  States  affected  by  the  drought  to  supplement  the 
shortage  of  grains  and  hay  and  to  balance  rations  containing 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  coarse  roughage. 

Farmers  were  also  asked  to  state  their  intentions  to  purchase 
and  to  sell  livestock.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  indicates  no 
general  intention  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  dispose  of  breeding 
stock.  Even  in  the  areas  where  the  feed  situation  is  most 
critical,  most  of  the  farmers  express  an  intention  to  buy  feed 
rather  than  liquidate  their  livestock  herds  at  present  prices. 
In  the  areas  where  the  reports  indicate  some  surplus  of  feed, 
about  the  usual  number  of  farmers  express  their  intentions  to 
buy  livestock  rather  than  sell  their  surplus  feed.  The  analysis 
of  this  material  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the 
contemplated  sales  of  livestock  are  attributable  to  feed  shortage. 
For  all  kinds  of  livestock  there  is  a  normal  movement  off  the 
farms  at  all  times  of  the  year5  and  this  movement,  particularly 
for  cattle,  other  than  milk  cows,  hogs,  and  lambs,  is  heaviest 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Fonnilk  cows  and  breeding 
sheep  there  is  a  normal  turn-off  of  culled  and  aged  animals. 
The  contemplated  sales  of  this  class  of  animals  is  not  materially 
greater  than  the  normal  turn-off  at  this  time  of  year. 


Farm  labor  Supply  and  Demand,  September  1,  1929-1930 


State  and  division 

Farm  labor 
supply,  as  per- 
centage of  nor- 
mal 

Farm  labor  de-- 
mand  as  per- 
centage of  nor- 
mal 

Supply  ex- 
pressed as  per- 
centage of  de- 
mand 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Per  cent 
92 
94 
84 
95 
87 
91 
86 
96 
91 

Per  cent 

96 
104 
101 
106 
104 
109 

98 
104 
103 

Per  cent 
92 
93 
94 
88 
88 
88 
85 
89 
89 

Per  cent 
88 
93 
89 
85 
89 
84 
81 
88 
80 

Per  cent 
100 
101 

89 
108 

99 
103 
101 
108 
102 

Per  cent 
109 

112 

113 

125 

117 

130 

121 

New  Jersey. . 

118 

Pennsylvania. 

129 

North  Atlantic 

89.7 

101.3 

88.0 

83.1 

101.9 

122.0 

Ohio 

89 
90 
95 
82 
92 

111 
120 

110 
114 
106 

86 
89 
90 

82 
95 

65 
69 
71 
68 
85 

103 
101 
106 
100 

97 

171 

Indiana _. ._ 

174 

155 

Michigan 

168 

125 

East  North  Central 

90.3 

111.8 

88.8 

71.7 

101.7 

155.  9 

Minnesota 

94 
96 
92 
96 
94 
101 
96 

103 
107 
109 
107 
103 
100 
.113 

90 
94 
84 
83 
87 
90 
89 

81 
83 
64 
77 
77 
83 
71 

104 
102 
110 
116 
108 
112 
108 

127 

129 

Missouri      

170 

North  Dakota    

139 

134 

120 

Kansas 

159 

West  North  Central 

95.1 

106.3 

88.6 

75.9 

107.3 

140.0 

North  Central 

92.7 

109.0 

88.7 

73.8 

104.6 

147.6 

96 
93 
91 
92 
90 
86 
87 
102 

105 
101 
102 
103 
100 
93 
96 
106 

91 
91 
92 
86 
87 
81 
85 
76 

84 
80 
71 
61 
72 
77 
77 
78 

105 
102 
99 

107- 
103 
106 
102 
134 

125 

126 

Virginia 

144 

West  Virginia.  

North  Carolina     

169 
139 

South  Carolina 

121 

Georgia _.  _.  .. 

125 

Florida 

136 

South  Atlantic 

89.8 

98.7 

85.8 

74.4 

104.6 

132.6 

87 

87  - 

91 

87 

90 

91 

98 

92 

102 
102 
104 
100 
117 
109 
111 
107 

85 
86 
83 
88 
80 
87 
80 
79 

52 
73 
69 
67 
41 
67 
56 
63 

102 
101 
110 
99 
112 
105 
122 
116- 

196 

140 

151 

149 

285 

163 

198 

170 

South  Central 

90.4 

106.3 

82.9 

61.5 

109.0 

172.7 

98 
97 
97 
95 
95 
91 
96 
100 
98 
98 
99 

117 
115 
114 
110 
110 
110 

111 

114 

118 
115 
106 

80 
96 
97 
93 
93 
95 
95 
99 
91 
95 
86 

67 

84 
84 
79 
77 
80 
84 
89 
76 
83 
87 

122 
101 
100 
102 
lt>2 
96 
101 
101 
108 
103 
115 

175 

137 

Wyoming 

136 
139 

143 

138 

Utah           

132 

128 

Washington.  .. 

155 
139 

122 

97.3 

110.6 

90.1 

82.0 

108.0 

134.9 

United  States 

91.6 

105.6 

86.4 

71.8 

106.  0 

147.0 
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Comments  on  Commercial  Truck  Crops 

Canning  Vegetable  Crops. — A  7%  reduction  in  the  crop 
prospects  for  the  major  canning  vegetables  during  the  month  of 
August  is  reported.  The  decline  occurred  principally  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  as  a_ result  of  continued  high  temperatures 
and  lack  of  needed  rainfall  in  many  of  the  major  canning  areas. 
The  production  of  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peas  and  toma- 
toes for  canning  is  now  indicated  to  be  2,281,000  tons,  which 
would  be  about  6%  below  the  1929  production,  but  nearly  7% 
greater  than  the  yearly  average  production  for  the  period  1924 
to  1928.  The  supply  of  corn  is  expected  to  be  especially  light, 
but  an  ample  supply  of  beans,  peas,  and  tomatoes  is  in  pros- 
pect.    The  production  of  corn  is  reported  as  18%  less  than  in 

1929  and  14%  below  average;  beans  13%  less  than  last  year 
but  nearly  half  again  larger  than  average  due  to  acreage  in- 
creases in  recent  years;  tomatoes  only  slightly  below  the  1929 
production  and  about  one-sixth  larger  than  average.  Produc- 
tion of  canning  peas  is  estimated  to  be  one-tenth  greater  than 
the  1929  production,  which  was  about  an  average  crop. 

Snap  Beans  for  Manufacture. — The  forecast  of  production  of 
snap  beans  for  canning  or  manufacture,  based  upon  condition 
on  September  1,  is  78,700  tons,  only  1,150  tons  below  the  fore- 
cast of  August  15.  The  slight  decrease  is  due  chiefly  to  lower 
yields  per  acre  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Other  States  show 
little  Or  no  change  from  the  August  15  forecast  of  probable 
production. 

The  September  1  forecast  of  production  is  13%  below  pro- 
duction last  year,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  the  5-year 
average  production  for  the  period  1924-1928,  due  to  a  rapid 
expansion  of  acreage  during  the  past  two  seasons.  The  indi- 
cated yield  per  acre  in  1930  is  one-fourth  below  the  average 
yield  in  1929  and  is  one-third  smaller  than  the  5-year  average 
yield  during  1924-1928.  It  is  the  lowest  yield  per  acre  on 
record  since  official  estimates  were  started  in  1918. 

Sweet  Corn  for  Manufacture. — The  September  1  forecast  of 
production  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  or  manufacture  is  576,700 
tons  compared  with  the  forecast  of  589,500  tons  on  August  15, 
and  with  a  production  of  703,600  tons  last  year.  Further  re- 
ductions in  probable  yields  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  have  occurred  since 
the  report  of  August  15.  These  reductions,  however,  have  been 
offset  to  some  extent  by  the  higher  yields  expected  in  Minnesota, 
Indiana,  and  the  New  England  States. 

The  September  1  forecast  of  production  is  18%  less  than  pro- 
duction in  1929.  and  is  14%  below  the  5-year  average  production 
for  the  period  1924-1928.     The  estimate  of  planted  acreage  in 

1930  is  11  %  larger  than  the  acreage  grown  in  1929  and  more  than 
one-fourth  larger  than  the  average  acreage  during  the  5-year 
period,  1924-1928.  The  indicated  yield  is  the  lowest  on  record 
since  official  estimates  were  started  in  1918.  Though  no  in- 
formation is  yet  available  on  the  number  of  cases  packed  per 
ton  this  year,  it  will  probably  run  below  average  in  the  drought- 
stricken  area. 

Tomatoes  for  Manufacture. — Based  upon  condition  of  the 
crop  on  September  1  the  forecast  of  production  of  tomatoes  for 
canning  ©r  manufacture  is  1,401,180  tons  compared  with  the 
forecast  of  1,366,330  tons  on  August  15  and  with  a  production 
of  1,426,170  tons  last  year.  Local  showers  and  rains  through 
sections  of  Indiana,  Ohio.,  New  Jersey,  and  Arkansas  have  im- 
proved prospects  somewhat  since  the  middle  of  August.  Con- 
dition of  the  crop  in  California  remains  favorable  with  prospec- 
tive production  considerably  larger  than  that  of  19*29.  Some 
further  deterioration,  however,  has  taken  place  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  where  lack  of  moisture  and  dry-rot 
have  reduced  yields.  In  other  drought-stricken  areas,  including 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
further  deterioration  has  been  prevented  by  cooler  tempera- 
tures and  scattered  showers. 

The  September  1  forecast  of  production  is  2%  below  pro- 
duction in  1929,  but  is  one-sixth  larger  than  the  5-year  average 
production  during  the-  period  1924-1928.  The  estimate  of 
planted  acreage  in  1930  exceeds  the  acreage  grown  in  1929  by 
22%,  and  is  27%  larger  than  the  average  acreage  for  the  5-year 
period,  1924-1928.  The  indioated  yield  per  acre  is  nearly  20% 
less  than  the  yield  in  1929,  and  is  about  10%  below  the  5-year 
average  yield  "during  the  period  1924-4928. 

Cabbage  for  Kraut. — The  September  1  forecast  of  production 
of  cabbage  for  kraut,  based  upon  condition  of  the.  erop  on  that 
date,  is  144,900  tons  compared  with,  a  production  of  140,300 
tons  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year. 
On  an  acreage  about  one-fifth  larger  than  that  grown  in  1929, 
the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  only  7.1  tons  compared  with 
8.3  tons  last  year  and  with  a  5-vear  average  yield  of  10.4  tons 
fpr  the  period  1924-1928.  With  the  exception  of  1919,  the 
indicated  yield  is  the  lowest  on  record  dating  back  to  1918. 


,  The  condition  of  the  crop  declined  20  points  during  the  month 
of  August,  and  on  September  1  was  placed  at  59.8%  of  normal 
compared  with  74%  a  year  ago  and  with  a  10-year  average  of 
76.9%  on  September  1.  Deterioration  of  the  crop  since 
August  1  has  been  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  drought  area 
northward  into  New  York,  Michigan,  and  parts  of  Wisconsin. 
As  a  result  of  the  heat  and  drought,  cabbage  is  heading  small. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles. — The  forecast  of  production  of  cu- 
cumbers for  pickles  in  1930  based  on  condition  of  September  1 
is  4,942,000  bushels  compared  with  a  production  of  3,265,000 
bushels  in  1929,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  50%  over  the 
unusually  light  production  of  last  year.  This  increase  in  pro- 
duction is  due  to  a  planted  acreage  43%  larger  than  was  grown 
in  1929,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  indicated  yields  per  acre  in  the 
northern  and  Corn  Belt  States  are  slightly  higher  than  the  very 
poor  yields  obtained  last  year.  In  these  areas  average  yields 
per  acre  for  both  1929  and  1930  are  below  the  5-year  average 
for  the  period  1924-1928,  unfavorable  growing  weather  pre- 
vailing during  the  latter  part  of  both  seasons.  The  crop  of 
1930,  however,  has  withstood  the  drought  and  heat  better  than 
was  expected,  due  to  the  unsually  good  growing  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  season  of 
1930  has  been  shortened  by  a  premature  dying  of  the  vines, 
while  that  of  1929  was  also  shortened  to  some  extent  by  dry 
weather  and  early  frosts.  Compared  with  the  5-year  average 
for  the  period  1924-1928,  the  planted  acreage  and  forecast  of 
of  production  in  1930  are  both  approximately  one-fourth  larger. 

Green  lima  Beans. — Continuation  of  the  hot,  dry  weather 
during  August  has  caused  a  decline  in  condition  of  15.5  points 
since  August  1.  Condition  of  the  crop  on  September  1  was 
52.8%  of  normal  compared  with  68.3%  on  August  1.  The 
crop  has  received  only  light,  scattered  showers  throughout  the 
producing  areas  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  Michigan. 

Beets. — Condition  on  September  1  estimated  as  71%  of-  nor- 
mal compared  with  81.1%  on  August  1.  Damage  from  drought 
and  heat  reported  from  nearly  all  eastern  areas.  Recent  rains 
expected  to  improve  the  later  plantings  somewhat. 

Commercial  Truck  Crops. — While  losses  have  occurred  in  the 
production  of  vegetable  and  truck  corps  in  farm  and  market 
gardens  and  in  a  number  of  commercial  areas  in  the  drought- 
stricken  States,  no  appreciable  shortage  is  indicated  in  the 
commercial  supply  of  any  of  the  late  summer,  fall,  and  storage 
vegetables  other  than  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes.  Prospects 
for  both  late  domestic  and  Danish  cabbage  declined  during 
August  in  many  of  the  important  States  where  heat  and 
drought  effects  were  beginning  to  be  revealed.  The  pro- 
duction of  both  types  of  cabbage  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  in  1929  by  approximately  5%.  However,  the  domestic 
crop  is  expected  to  be  about  6%  below  average  production 
and  the  Danish  or  storage  crop  about  10%  below  average. 
Practically  no  change  occurred  during  August  in  the  expected 
total  production  of  late  domestic  onions.  The  Grop  is  indi- 
cated to  be  about  5%  larger  than  in  1929  and  one-fourth  larger 
than  average.  Late  market  tomatoes  show  about  7%  loss 
during  August  but  will  be  in  sufficient  supply  for  late  fall  needs. 
The  entire  late  crop  is  expected  to  be  18%  larger  than  last 
year's  production,  although  8%  below  an  average  production. 
A  fall  celery  crop  nearly  half  again  as  large  as  in  1929  is  in 
prospect.  The  late  supply  of  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  is 
indicated  to  be  about  6%. less  than  last  year  but  larger  than 
average,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cantaloupes. 

Cabbage. — Prospects  for  both  the  late  domestic  and  the 
Danish  cabbage  crop  declined  during  August  in  many  important 
States  where  the  effects  of  heat  and  drought  were  beginning  to 
show  up.  The  production  of  both  types  of  cabbage  is  expected 
to  be  larger  than  in  1929,  domestic  cabbage  by  about  4%  and 
Danish  cabbage  by  6%.  Howeyer,  the  domestic  crop  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  6%  below  the  5-year  average  production  from 
1924  to  1928,  and  the  Danish  or  storage  crop  about  10%  below 
average.  The  condition  of  domestic  cabbage  declined  slightly 
more  than  that  of  Danish  cabbage,  dropping  18  points  to  a 
condition  of  61%  of  normal  on  September  1,  whereas  Danish 
cabbage  declined  14  points  to  a  condition  of  67%.  Both  are 
low  in  comparison  with  the  10-year  average  condition  with 
the  Danish  or  storage  cabbage  in  relatively  better  position  than 
domestic.  The  domestic  production  includes  cabbage  grown 
for  manufacture  into  sauerkraut,  the  production  of  which  is 
inchoated  to  .be  3%  more  than  in  1929  and  14%  above  average. 

Carrots. — Production  in  the  late  States,  as  forecast  from 
September  1  conditions,  is  expected  to  total  nearly  2,500,000 
bushels,  or  17%  more  than  in  1929.  Acreage  shows  an  increase 
of  nearly  one-fourth  over  that  of  last  year  but  yields  are  likely 
to  be  more  than  5%  below  the  1929  average.  The  preliminary 
estimate  of  production  in  the  second  early  States  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  original  forecast  and  in  the  intermediate  States 
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slightly  lower,  the  changes  just  about  offsetting  each  other. 
Including  the  forecasted  late  crop,  the  entire  production  this 
year  is  estimated  to  be  3%  less  than  in  1929,  acreage  being  5% 
less.  Decreases  in  acreage  and  production  have  been  reported 
for  all  except  the  late  group  of  States. 

Cantaloupes. — Production  in  the  late  States  is  indicated  to 
be  6%  less  than  in  1929  on  an  acreage  2%  larger.  Condition 
declined  in  this  group  of  States  in  August  and  yields  are  now 
expected  to  be  9%  lighter  than  last  year.  The  unfavorable 
conditions  existing  during  July  and  August  were  responsible 
also  for  an  estimated  loss  of  12%  in  the  intermediate  crop. 
Production  in  the  intermediate  States  is  now  estimated  to  have 
been  about  12%  more  than  in  1929  with  yields  averaging  no 
higher  than  of  that  year.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
cantaloupe  crop  this  year,  including  the  late  crop  as  forecast 
on  September  1  is  estimated  to  be  12%  greater  than  last  year, 
with  acreage  18%  larger  and  yields  5%  lighter. 

Celery. — Owing  principally  to  the  excellent  yield  prospects 
in  New  York  State,  the  production  of  celery  in  the  first  late 
group  of  States  is  now  expected  to  be  nearly  half  again  as  large 
as  in  1929.  The  reported  condition  of  the  crop  on  September  1 
continued  to  indicate  that  good  average  yields  would  be  obtained 
even  in  States  where  drought  has  been  most  pronounced. 
(Continued  on  page  339) 

Estimated  Commercial  Acreage  and  Forecast  of  Production  of 
Specified  Truck  Crops  for  Canning  or  Other  Manufacture, 
1930,   Compared  with  1929 

Snap  Beans  for  Canning 


State 


Maine 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Mississippi .. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Colorado... 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Other  States1... 

U.  S.  total 


Acreage 


1929  1930 


Acres 

1,300 

9,800 

2,720 

3,500 

5,300 

7,400 

2,040 

8,400 

870 

2,000 

1,860 

2,240 

2,280 

2,300 

1,280 

820 

930 

750 

5,300 


61,090 


Acres 

1,420 

11, 270 

3,  350 

3,710 

5,  990 

8,580 

2,550 

9,740 

830 

2,400 

2,640 

2,510 

3,290 

2,090 

1,  620 

940 

880 

810 

6,630 


71, 150 


Yield  per  acre 


1929        1930 


Tons 
2.1 
1.5 
1.4 
1.0 
.9 
1.3 
1.3 
1.7 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
3.0 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
1.2 


1.48 


Tons 
2.8 
1.2 


.7 
1.0 

.7 

.7 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 

.5 
1.0 
•2.8 
2.6 
3.3 
3.0 
4.1 


1.11 


Production 


1929         1930 


Tons 
2,730 

14, 700 
3,810 
3,500 
4,770 
9,620 
2,650 

14, 280 
1,300 
2,400 
1,860 
2,460 
2,280 
6,900 
2, 560 
2,460 
2,790 
3,000 
6,360 


90,  430 


Tons 
3,980 

13, 520 
2,680 
2,230 
4,190 
8.580 
1,790 
6,820 
1,160 
2,400 
2, 640 
1,260 
3,290 
5,850 
3,950 
3,100 
2,640 
3,320 
5,300 


78,  700 


Cabbage  for  Kraut 


New  York 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Washington 

Other  States'... 

U.  S.  total 


4,120 

5,150 

9.5 

7.8 

39,100 

2,700 

2,862 

8.6 

6.5 

23,  200 

1,080 

1,404 

7.7 

6.8 

8,300 

670 

804 

7.5 

6.6 

5,000 

1,700 

2,125 

6.3 

5.8 

10,700 

3,020 

4,228 

8.0 

7.6 

24,200 

500 

550 

8.0 

7.8 

4,000 

500 

525 

10.0 

11.5 

5,000 

320 

320 

9.0 

9.0 

2,900 

2,300 

2,530 

7.8 

5.4 

17, 900 

16, 910 

20,498 

8.3 

7.1 

140,  300 

40,  200 
18,600 
9,500 
5,300 

12,  300 
32, 100 

4,300 
6,000 
2,900 

13,  700 


144, 900 


Sweet  Corn  for  Canning 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Other  States'... 

U.  S.  total. 


14, 850 

13, 440 

3.1 

3.5 

46,  000 

1,320 

1,110 

2.5 

2.7 

3,300 

2,370 

2,200 

2.6 

2.8 

6,200 

24,600 

27,  060 

1.5 

1.1 

36,900 

6,000 

6,000 

1.0 

.4 

6,000 

31,  000 

34,410 

2.0 

.7 

62, 000 

38,  500 

44,280 

1.3 

1.4 

50,000 

64,000 

72,  320 

2.1 

1.5 

134, 400 

6,400 

10,  300 

1.0 

.6 

6,400 

11,600 

13,  340 

2.1 

1.5 

24,400 

43,  900 

52,  680 

2.4 

2.3 

105, 400 

52,000 

54,600 

2.5 

1.8 

130, 000 

5,740 

7,400 

1.9 

L6 

10, 900 

3,900 

3,700 

1.5 

1.0 

5,800 
61, 600 

44, 000 

46, 200 

1.4 

.4 

3,400 

3,40a 

2.0 

1.8 

6,800 

3,250 

4,160 

2.3 

2.1 

7,500 

356, 830 

396, 600 

1.97 

1.45 

703, 600 

47,  040 
3,000 
6,160 

29,  770 
2,400 

24, 090 

61,990 

108,480 

6,180 

20,010 
121,160 

98,  280 

11, 100 
3,700 

18, 500 
6,100 
8,740 


576, 700 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Estimated  Commercial  Acreage  and  Forecast  of  Production  of 
Specified  Truck  Crops  for  Canning  or  Other  Manufacture, 
1930,   Compared  with  1929 — Continued 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 


State 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Massachusetts 

Acres 

690 

820 

1,730 

9,000 

1,250 

21,  000 

11,310 

3,500 

1,750 

1,260 

960 

2,000 

510 

2,710 

6,300 

Acres 

680 

900 

3,110 

12, 960 

1,400 

29,820 

16,  960 

4,550 

3,150 

1,260 

1,780 

3,100 

610 

3,500 

8,500 

Bus. 
120 
34 
45 
35 
35 
30 
42 
24 
-48 
22 
113 
115 
151 
230 
60 

Bus. 
120 
40 
45 
40 
35 
37 
50 
34 
30 
21 
100 
110 
208 
210 
60 

1,000 
bushels 
83 
28 
78 
315 
44. 
630 
475 
84 
84 
28 
108 
230 
77 
623 
378 

1,000 
bushels 
82 

New  York 

36 

Ohio ... 

Indiana 

140 

518 

Illinois 

49 

Michigan 

1,103 

Wisconsin ' 

848 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

155 
94 

Missouri 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Washington 

26 
178 
341 
127 

California 

735 

Other  States' 

510 

TJ.  S.  total 

64,  790 

92,  280 

50.4 

53.6 

3,265 

4,942 

Tomatoes  for  Manufacture 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania.  

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Delaware 

Maryland ... 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Utah 

California- 

Other  States  ' 

U.  S.  total 


Tons 

13,  000 

15,  500 

6.3 

33,  000 

40,  000 

6.5 

3,420 

4,280 

4.0 

10,  950 

13,  690 

4.8 

59,  840 

81,  380 

4.2 

5,440 

6,310 

3.8 

1,990 

2,410 

4.5 

4,570 

6,400 

5.5 

20,940 

28,  900 

2.9 

13,  500 

14, 180 

5.1 

27,  500 

28,880 

5.1 

6,840 

7,390 

3.8 

6,820 

8,930 

3.9 

9,200 

11,  690 

2.5 

22,000 

29,  330 

2.7 

1,920 

2,210 

8.7 

6,180 

7,720 

9.2 

41,680 

44,210 

6.2 

4,480 

6,050 

3.4 

294,  470 

359,  410 

4.84 

Tons 
4.6 
5.0 
2.1 
4.8 
3.7 
2.7 
3.  7 
3.8 
1.8 
3.3 
2.7 
1.8 
2.0 
1.7 
2.1 
7.6 
6.8 
7.5 
2.5 


3.90 


Tons 
85,  680 

214,  500 
13,  680 
52,  560 

251,  330 
20,  070 
8,960 
25.140 

60,  730 
68,  850 

140,  250 

25,  990 

26,  600 
23,000 

61,  020 
16,  700 
66,860 

258,  420 
15,  230 


1,426,170 


Tons 
69,  750 

200,  000 
8,990 
65,  710 

301, 110 
17,  040 
8,920 
24,320 
52,  020 
40,  790 
77, 970 
13, 300 
17, 860 
19,700 
61, 700 
16,  800 
52,  500 

331,  580 
15,  120 


1,401,180 


1  Other  States  include: 

Beans:  Alabama,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

Cabbage  for  kraut:  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

Corn:  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Cucumbers  for  pickle:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Tomatoes:  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma:,  South 
Carolina,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 


Truck  Crops  for  Market  and  for  Manufacture 

Condition,  September  1,  with  Comparisons 


Crop 

Sept  1, 
1930 

Aug  1, 
1930 

Sept  1, 
1929 

10-year 
average, 
Sept  1, 
1919-1928 

For  market  (late  States) : 

Beets  (New  Jersey) .    

88.9 
64.0 
00.9 
67.1 
79.7 
84.9 
76.8 
82.4 

59.7 
76.0 
77.9 
77.5 
79.1 

77.7 
67.0 
73.5 
63.1 

52.8 
71.0 
59.8 
50.3 
66.9 
62.9 

84.0 
79.9 
79.0 
81.0 
86.3 
88.7 
80.3 
82.1 

78.4 
87.0 
78.1 

Cabbage — All __    _. 

Domestic . 

Danish ..    .. 

Cantaloupes.- _.     

77.9 
76.4 
79.1 
76.2 
79.4 
72.8 
82.6 

55.0 
75.0 
76.9 
75.  4 
77.0 

78.6 
87.0 
77.1 
76.9 

'79.4 
'78.2 
I  80.4 

Carrots. 

Cauliflower .. 

Celery  ..    ._  _  _  .    ..      

80.2 

Cueumbers  (New  Jersey  and  New 
York)  

1  79.  0 

Eggplant- (New  Jersey) 

1  81.0 

Lettuce.      .      __    : 

74.0 

Peas  (California  and  Colorado)   

Onions _ 

79.2 
87.2 

73.  9 

Peppers      (California      and      New 
Jersey)..    . 

Spinach  (New  Jersey) __ . 

83.0 

Tomatoes... 

Watermelons 

76.5 
73.1 

68.3 
81.1 
79.8 
67.1 
74.7 
73.7 

72.5 

For  Manufacture : 

BfijiTis,  green  lima 

Cabbage  for  kraut 

74.0 
69.2 
53.5 
73.2 

76.9 

Corn,  sweet 

75.1 

Cucumbers  for  pickles    . 

66. 1 

Tomatoes 

68.  6 

>  Short-time  average. 
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Estimated  Commercial  Acreage  and  Forecast  of  Production  of  Specified  Truck  Crops  for  Shipment,  1930, 

Compared  with  1929 


Cabbage  for  Market  and  Kraut 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Group  and  State 

1929 

1930 
(re- 
vised) 

1929 

Indi- 
cated, 
1930 

1929 

Fore- 
cast, 
1930 

Late: 
Domestic — 
Colorado 

Acres 
1,400 
1,960 
2,960 
1,050 

10, 120 

2,900 

1,000 

920 

300 

7,  720  . 

Acres 
1,  700  • 
2, 350 
3,780 
1.210 

11, 750 

3,  370  , 

1, 100  ! 

980 

460 

9,  020 

Tons 
8.0 
7.7 
6.2; 

7.7 : 

9.6  ; 

8.6: 

6.0! 
10.  o! 
11.0 

7.8 

Tons 
11.0 
6.6 
5.7 
7.5 
7.4 
5.9 
8.0 
6.2 
11.0 
8.0 

Tons 

11, 200  i 

15, 100  I 

18, 400  ■ 

8,100 

97,  200 

24,  900 

6,000 

9,200 

3,300 

60,  200 

Tons 
18,700 

15,500 

Michigan 

21, 500 

9,100 

87,000 

Ohio      - 

19,  900 

8,800 

Pennsylvania 

Utah         

6,100 
5,100 

Wisconsin 

72,200 

30,  330 

35, 720  ; 

8.3 

7.4 

252,  600 

263,  900 

Danish — 

1, 900 

2,200 
150 
600 

2,700 

20,920 

450 

710 

9,240 

12.0 

7.0 
5.5 
8.0 
6.9 
7.0 
8.0 

13.0 
7.5 
7.2 
5.5 
7.5 
7.0 
6.5 
8.0 

22,800 

28,600 

1,100 

Michigan.. ...    . 

360 

2,450 

19, 500 

430 

670 

8,640 

2,500 
13,  500 
156,  000 
3,000 
4,700 
69,iDi! 

4,300 
14,  800 
156,900 

New  York - 

Ohio                  

3,200 

4,600 

Wisconsin 

73,900 

Group  total ___ 

33,  950 

36,  970 

8.0 

7.8 

271,  600 

287,  400 

Total  late 

64, 230 

72,  690 

8.2 

7.6 

524,  200 

551,  300 

Total  all  States 

1 157,  720 

152, 130 

6.8 

6.4 

1 1,  073,  800 

978, 100 

Cantaloupes 

Late: 

11,000 
580  - 
450 
1  2,  400 
2801 
3,300 
1  1,  570 
200  , 
1  120  ' 
2, 100  ; 

10,000 
520 
450 

2,800 
280 

3,600 

1,800 
600 
140 

2,200 

Crates 
230 

67 
120 
140 
153 
110 
125 
100 

80 
120 

Crates 
200  ' 
90 
90 
130 
130 
160 
135 
100 
65 
100 

1,000  crates 

2, 530 

39 

54 

1336  ■ 

43 

363 

1  196  - 

20 

110 

252  i 

1,000 
crates 
2,000 

47 

40 

364 
36 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Oregon ... .. 

576 

243 

60 

9 

Washington 

220 

Graup  total 

i  22,  000 

22, 390  , 

176. 

161 

1  3,  843 

3,595 

Total  all  States 

i 107,  380 

127, 120 

157 

149 

1  16,  906 

18,911 

Carrots 


Late: 

850 
500 
300 
80 
2,  200  i 
250> 

800 

670 
500 
220 
2,640 
380  : 

Bushels 
280' 
460 
750 
660 
537 
730  i 

Bushels 
250 
430 
790 
600 
450 
710 1 

1,000 
bushels 
238 
230 
225 
53 
1,181 

182; 

1,000 
bushels 
200 

Illinois 

288 

Michigan     .  .. .. 

395 

Minnesota j 

New  York. __„ ' 

Ohio.. 

132 

1,188 

270 

Oroup  total 

4,  ISO 

5,  210  ; 

5051 

475    '; 

2, 109 

2,473 

Total,  all  States 

31, 120 

29,590 

339  i 

346 

16,  568  ; 

10,  237 

Celery 

Late  (1): 
Colorado     

1,050 

2,620 

4,680 

540 

450 

230 

840 

3,800 

4,  850 

800 

490 

240 

aates 
240 
236 
266 
253 
360 
265 

% 

crates 
260 
280 
400 
220 
370 
240. 

1,000 
crates 
252  1 
618  ' 
1,245 
137 
162 
61 

1,000 
crates 
218 

Michigan,  other 

1  081 

New  York,  other ... 

1  940 

Ohio „ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.     

176 
181 

Group  total 

9,570 

11,  080 

259  ' 

330 

2,475 

3,654 

Total,  all  States 

28,730 

30,  810 

295  ; 

S.465 

Peas 


Late  (2): 
California,  other. 


Total  all  States. 


4,280 


i  69,  250 


6,600 


Bushels 
102 


Bushels 
115  j 


'83' J    15,745 


! 


1,000 
bushels 
437 


1,000 
bushels 
759 


lettuce 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Group  and  State 

1929 

1930 
(re- 
vised) 

1929 

Indi- 
cated, 

1930 

1929 

Fore- 
cast, 
1930 

Late  (1): 
California 

Acres 

9,630 

9,800 

200 

5,800 

80 

Acres 
12, 700 
9,600 
200 
5,450 
80 

Crates 
124 
110 
100 
300 
150  , 

Crates 
120 
100 
80 
300 
140' 

1,000 

crates 

1,194 

1,078 

20 

1,740 

12 

1,000 
crates 
1,524 

Colorado 

9C0 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

16 
1,635 

11 

Group  total     

25,  510 

23,030 

159 

148 

4,0-14 

4,146 

Total,  all  States 

1 141, 130 

16S,  350 

144 

1  20,  265 

Onions 


Late: 

5,750 
7,000 
1,100 

770 
8,  400 
1.420 
2,730 
5,000 
2, 160 

150 

7,810 

1  8, 160 

1,040 

140 
1,100 

S20 
1  980  ; 

6,450 
5,700 
1,800 

690 
9,4.10 
1,510 
2,530 
6,700 
2,650 

130 
8,000 
6,770 
1,080 

150 
1,200 
1, 120 

910 

Bushels 
276 
309 
475 
250 
290 
330 
385 
356 
350  , 
210 
■410 
272 
390 
304 
432 
460 
300 

Bushels 
289 
317 
465 
210 
347 
290 
350 
382 
2b0 
330 
3S5 
287 
400 
285 
360 
450 

■      270 

1,000 

bushels 

1,587 

2,583 

522 

192 

2,436 

469 

1,051 

1,780 

756 

32 

1  3,  202 

1  2,  220 

406 

43 

475 

377 

1294 

1,000 
bushels 
1,864 

Colorado..    

Idaho 

1,807 
837 

Illinois 

Indiana  

145 

3,  202 
438 

Massachusetts 

886 
2,559 

742 

Nevada 

43 
3,080 

Ohio 

Oregon ..    .    ... 

Pennsylvania 

Utah                            

1,943 

432 

43 

432 

Washington,  other 

Wisconsin.. 

504 
254 

Group  total -.  .. 

1  54,  530  . 

56,  820 

1338 

339 

1  18,  425 

19,  271 

Total,  all  States 

1  "87,  300 

84;  300 

1293 

302; 

1  25,  554 

25,  482 

Tomatoes 


Late  (1): 
California,  northern  dis- 

7,450 
600 
190 

2,890 

5,370 
220 

1,  620 
•700 

2,500 
S80 
250 
450 
CCO 

10,450 

700 

210 

3,320 

5,910 

240 

1,700 

1,040 

2,930 

920 

280 

500 

650 

97 
■310 
190 
115 
130 
140 
138 
170 
230 

'  185 
200 
220 

■     262 

129 
360 
100 

S7 
105 
110 

75 
125 
185 
130 
170 
120 
170 

723 

1180 

36 

332 

698 

31 

224 

1  119 

667 

%  163 

50 

99 

170 

1,348 

252 

21 

Illinois,  other . 

289 

621 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

New  York 1 

Ohio,  other 

Oregon -  .. 

26 
128 
130 
553 
120 
48 
SO 

Utah 

110 

24,170 

23,910 

14S 

128' 

3, 498  j 

3,706 

Late  (2): 
California,  southern  dis- 

8,350 

12,700 

78 

93 

651 

1,181 

Total  late 

32,  520 

41,  610 

128. 

117 

4, 149 

4,887 

Total  all  States ' 

1 147, 060 

167,  970 

1117 

109 ' 

1 17, 237  , 

18,377 

Watermelons 


1,000 

1,000 

Late: 

Melons 

Melons 

melons 

melons 

Arkansas - 

2,190 

3,  SCO 

372 

175. 

815 

665 

California,  other ' 

5, 020 

8, 420 

754 

720' 

3,785 

4,622 

Colorado 

560 

500 

300 

287 

150 

144 

Delaware 

740 

S50 

300 

240 

222 

204 

Illinois  

3,800 

4.  290 

350 

190 

1.330 

815 

3,200 

3,780 

732 

210 

2,342 

794 

1,580 

1,850 

184 

230 

291 

426 

Maryland . — 

1,000 

1,150 

275 

225 

275 

259 

5,700 

8,  550 

272 

250 

1,550 

2,138 

60 
2,200 

100 
2,880 

85 
500 

35 
380 

5 
1,100. 

4 

New  Jersey 

1,037 

Oklahoma 

1  4,  260 

5,110 

280 

170 

•  1,193 

869 

Virginia. — .      -    . 

2,440 

2,560 

360 

315 

878 

806 

1,100 

1,160 

327 

300  j 

360  i 

348 

Group  total   _ 

133,790'' 

42,  980 

423 

307  ■ 

i  14,  296 

13,181 

Total  all  States 

1  213,  380  j 

230, 120 

■328 

336' 

'  69,  926 ! 

77,  221 

1  Revised. 
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Estimated    Commercial    Acreage    of    Specified    Truck     Crops, 

1930-31,  with  Comparisons 

Snap  Beans 


Group  and  State 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

In- 
tended, 
1930-31 

Fall  and  winter: 

Acres 

4,980 

830 

Acres 
4,700 
1,010 

Acres 
12, 050 
1  080 

Acres 

4,500 

840 

Acres 

9,200 

GOO 

Acres 
9,500 

Texas ____ 

960 

Group  total - 

5,810 

5,710 

13, 130 

5,340 

9,800 

10, 460 

Total,  all  States 

72,  910 

81, 300 

95, 100 

87, 140 

'98,390 

Celery 


Fall  and  winter; 

California,  Delta.,.  

4,900 

7,000 

7,400 

7,000 

7,620 

6,900 

Total  all  States    

21,830      24.55) 

27, 040 

28,730   '30.770  1 

Spinach 


Fall  and  winter; 

200 

1,400 
3,000 

140 
2  850 
3,210 

140 

2,290 
2, 400 

1,900 
2,760 

1,000 
2,800 

1,050 

Virginia .._ 

3,200 

Group  total 

4,690 

4,660 

3,800 

4,600 

4,200 

4,390 

Total  all  States   

41,  610 

44,950 

53,  010 

56,  980 

'53,100 

Preliminary. 


1  Revised. 


Comments  on  Commercial  Truck  Crops — Continued 

lettuce. — The  crop  prospects  in  the  first  late  group  of  States 
has  declined  materially  since  the  first  forecast  of  production 
was  issued  earlier  in  the  season.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  crop  will  be  11%  lower  than  the  earlier  expectations. 
Acreage  was  increased  10%  in  this  group  of  States  but  yields 
are  likely  to  be  7%  below  those  of  1929  and  production  only 
3%  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Production  in  the  late  fall  group 
of  States,  in  which  a  10-%  increase  in  acreage  has  been  reported, 
will  be  forecast  in  October. 

Onions. — The  prospective  production  of  late  domestic  onions 
remains  about  the  same  as  on  August  1,  indicated  reductions 
in  several  of  the  States  being  made  up  by  improved  prospects 
in  others.  The  production  is  forecast  at  19,271,000  bushels 
on  the  basis  of  September  1  conditions.  Estimated  production 
last  year  was  18,425,000  bushels  and  the  average  of  the  previous 
five  years,  15,277,000.  The  1930  crop  is  therefore  expected 
to  be  nearly  5%  larger  than  in  1929  and  about  one-fourth 
greater  than  average.  Onions  have  not  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  hot,  dry  weather  that  has  severely  handicapped  other 
commercial  vegetables.  The  yield  of  late  onions  is  in  general 
expected  to  equal  that  of  1929  and  will  probably  be  at  least 
5%  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  preceding  10  years. 
In  spite  of  drought,  disease,  and  insects,  damage  is  reported  no 
greater  than  usual.  Thrip  infestation  is  reported  to  be  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  but  occurred  mostly  after  onions  had  reached 
an  advanced  stage  and  damage  has  been  confined  mostly  to 
late  plantings.  The  dry  weather  has  probably  assured  a  crop 
of  onions  that  will  store  well. 

With  this  forecast  of  the  late  onion  crop  the  total  United 
States  production  for  the  1930  season  is  indicated  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  1929  production  and  nearly  one-fifth  more  than 
average. 

Tomatoes. — Some  decline  has  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
market  tomatoes  in  the  late  States,  and  yields  are  expected  to 
average  about  9%  lower  than  in  1929.  The  forecasted  pro- 
duction of  the  late  crop,  including  that  grown  in  the  southern 
district  of  California,  is  nevertheless  expected  to  be  18%  above 
the  production  last  year,  the  acreage  being  increased  28%  this 
year.  Heat  and  drought  caused  greatest  damage  in  the  inter- 
mediate States,  where  the  early  season  prospects  were  cut  short 
by  17%.  The  total  commercial  production  in  the  United 
States  for  the  1930  season,  including  the  late  crop  now  forecast 
at  4,887,000  bushels,  is  indicated  to  be  7%  greater  than  in  1929. 
The  acreage  is  14%  greater  than  last  year  but  the  low  yields 
in  the  intermediate  and  late  States  will  likely  carry  the  United 
States  average  7%  below  last  year. 

Watermelons. — The  indicated  production  in  the  late  States 
is  slightly  more  than  13,000,000  melons,  or  8%  less  than  in 
1929,  on  an  acreage  27%  greater  than  last  year.  Yields  have 
been  severely  reduced  by  the  heat  and  dry  weather  in  many 
areas  and  for  the  entire  late  group  are  not  expected  to  average 
even  three-fourths  as  heavy  as  in  1929. 


Cotton  Report  as  of  September  1,  1930 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board,  from  the  reports  and  data  fur- 
nished by  crop  correspondents,  field  statisticians,  cooperating 
State  boards  (or  departments)  of  agriculture,  and  agricultural 
colleges,  makes  the  following  estimates: 
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P.ct. 

P.ct. 

p.  a. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

bales 

bales 

Virginia ._ 

?  0 

88 

70 

80 

fii 

246 

258 

215 

48 

40 

North  Carolina 

0.5 

1,715 

66 

68 

67 

255 

190 

228 

747 

819 

South  Carolina 

1,8 

2,165 

63 

63 

66 

175 

179 

220 

830 

997 

Georgia. 

1.2 

3,772 

5? 

69 

fifi 

134 

171 

190 

1,  343 

1,500 

Florida... 

2.0 

2.5 
1.0 
1.2 
1.7 

104 

373 
1,  215 
3,608 
4,241 
2,040 

57 

69 
65 
58 
59 

62 

77 
67 
59 
60 

79 

42 
47 
59 
52 

106 

249 
182 
146 
176 

146 

308 
217 
174 

220 

165 

190 
172 
180 
190 

29 

220 

515 

1,  342 

1,  916 

36 

Missouri .. 

148 

Tennessee 

-437 

Alabama 

1,358 

Mississippi 

1,685 

Louisiana 

1  5 

53 

55 

44 

152 

183 

152 

809 

649 

Texas 

3.0 

3.0 
2.5 

2.5 

16, 975 

3,954 

3,912 

130 

55 

58 

62 

4  87 

46 

51 
58 
81 

53 

42 
33 
82 

135 

153 
167 

*  288 

108 

128 
178 
333 

122 

112 
115 
357 

3,940 

1,143 

1,435 

90 

4,321 

Oklahoma 

925 

910 

New  Mexico 

97 

0.0 
2.0 

0.0 

212 

268 

19 

85 
<86 

83 
88 
83 

90 
92 
47 

291 

293 

«188 

324 
402 
227 

360 
400 
136 

153 

260 

9 

159 

224 

Other..  

5 

TJ.  S.  total 

2.2 

44,  791 

56.8 

55.4 

53.2 

155.1 

155.0 

153.2 

14,828 

14,  340 

Lower  California6 

1.0 

100 

85 

86 

244 

262 

75 

55 

1  Prior  to  1924  interpolated  from  Aug.  25  and  Sept.  25  reports. 

2  Indicated  by  condition  Sept.  1,  on  area  left  for  harvest. 

3  Allowances  made  for  cross-State  ginnings. 
*  Less  than  a  10-year  average. 

5  Including  Pima  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton,  46,000  acres  and  28,000  bales. 
e  Not  included  in  California  figures  nor  in  United  States  total. 

A  cotton  crop  of  14,340,000  bales  is  forecast  for  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  based 
on  conditions  as  of  September  1.  This  is  22,000  bales  less  than 
were  in  prospect  a  month  ago,  488,000  bales  less  than  last  year's 
crop,  and  688,000  bales  less  than  the  average  crop  of  the  five 
years,  1924-1928.  Average  yield  is  forecast  at  153.2  pounds 
per  acre,  which  is  1.9  pounds  less  than  the  average  for  the  past 
10  years.  Condition  is  reported  as  53.2%  of  normal,  which  is 
2.2%  of  normal  below  last  year  on  the  same  date.  The  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  acreage  left  for  harvest  is  44,791,000  acres, 
abandonment  after  July  1  this  year  being  estimated  at  2.2%, 
compared  with  average  abandonment  for  the  past  10  years  of 
3.5%. 

Abandonment  is  less  than  average  in  all  States  except  Arkan- 
sas and  California,  in  which  States  it  is  slightly  more  than  the 
10-year  average. 

During  the  past  month  boll-weevil  activity  has  been  generally 
held  in  check  by  relatively  hot,  dry  weather,  and  the  present 
prospect  is  that  total  loss  from  weevils  will  be  less  than  in  any 
year  since  all  States  in  the  Cotton  Belt  proper  have  been  in- 
fested with  weevils,  except  1925.  In  that  year,  reported  reduc- 
tion from  a  full  yield  due  to  weevils  was  4.1  %.  While  there  are 
a  few  weevils  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  belt,  the  only  States 
where  they  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  are  the 
Carolinas. 

The  crop  generally  is  maturing  and  opening  quite  rapidly, 
and  there  are  many  complaints  of  unripe  bolls  opening  prema- 
turely because  of  the  dry  weather;  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
central  part  of  the  belt  where  the  drought  has  been  worst. 

In  interpreting  yield  per  acre  from  the  reported  condition, 
the  board  in  this  report,  as  it  has  for  several  years  past,  con- 
sidered not  only  the  general  condition  of  the  crop  but  also  sup- 
plementary information  on  the  probable  loss  from  weevils. 
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Estimated  Price  of  F 

arm  Products  Received  by  Producers,  August 

15, 

1929  and 

1930,  by  States 
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Per  barrel 
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as 

Cts. 
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120 
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12C 
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107 
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103 

Cts. 
70 
66 
67 

Cts. 
63 
62 

57 

Cts. 
95 
88 
90 

Cts. 
82 

Cls. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

87 
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87 

Cts. 

Cti. 

Cts. 
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90 
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90 
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10.80 
13.  70 
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16.  40 
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10.50 
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Cls. 
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Dots 
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1.45 

2.00 

!  2.00 

I  2.50 

1  2.25 

j  1.60 
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1.80 

Dels.  Vols 
1.05,  4.  5C 
1.20   4.35 
1.45    7.0C 
1.05    6.05 
1.35    7.00 
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1.05    4.85 
.90    4.95 
1.10   5.40 

Dots. 

3.55 

4  35 

84 
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3  15 

---,- 

"59 
61 
56 

SO 
64 
49 
46 
49 

4.05 
3.75 
2  90 

IS.  £0 
12.  60 
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New  York        _  ..  _ 
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89 
89 
87 

82 

78 
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65 
72 
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64 

76 
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2  70 

3  30 

North  Atlantic 
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87.4 
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58.8 

50.0 

81.  9 

70.4 
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72.1 
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..... 

11.  77 

13.30 

.....|l.70 

1.08 

5.10 

3.09 

Ohio 
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84 
81 
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99 
93 
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97 

94 
88 
87 
93 

89 

44 
39 
39 

46 

45 

38 
31 
34 
37 
37 

58 
56 
54 
69 
66 

49*      98 

65 
57 
56 
59 
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89 

107 
85 
95 
80 
91 

155 
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110 
150 
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12C 
105 

ISO 
160 
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175 
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160 

9.30 
9.40 

10.30 
9.30 

11.20 

18.00 
12.  90 
11.30 
11.40 
11.40 

1.90 

1.35 
1.45 
1.40 
1.00 
1.60 

5.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.45 
4.30 

4  05 

53 
50 
53 
55 

93 
98 
94 
93 

1.60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 

1  35 

117     8T 

4  20 

Michigan 
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80 
88 

2  95 

Wisconsin 

55j      91 
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4  30 

North  Central  Bast 

117.  3*81.  3 

96.6 

89.0 

41.9 
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62.  l}s3.  0 
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57.5 
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4.75 

3.57 
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87 
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83 
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33 
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44 

30 
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36 

51 

52 
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48 
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46 
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37 
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45 
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83 
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86 

49 
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59 
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93 
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90 
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85 
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85 
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9.60 
6.60 
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7.00 
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7.60 
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West  Virginia.-.  ..'. 
North  Carolina 
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161      14/f 

100!     105 
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135:16.9016.90 
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18.3 

12, 0  34. 66'23.  CO 

.95    l.ORi  RSS 

3. 15 

South  Carolina 

11.633.00  23.  00!  1*10:  1.  10-  S.OO 

3.30 

Georgia - 
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j 

1 

j 

- 
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128. 6-91 5 

123.0 
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71.  8J65.  1J102.  5  87.  Q 

128.  3  105.  6 

iOS.  0 

101.3 

124.6  111.1 

134.7 

130.9Jl5.32!l9.42 

18.2 

11. 6  33. 28  23.  00J  1.  llj  L03J  8.32 

3.09 

Kentucky     .  - 

129 
133 

94 
104 

""95 
94 

121 
123 
130 
117 
110 
102 
89 
91 
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108 
115 
105 
110 
96 
86 
85 

63J     55 

63      55       97 

64 

90 

115       89 
12S!     112 
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110;     120 
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Tennessee 

1 S.  40 
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18.0 
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3.30 

Alftbama 

70     63 
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60     52 

120:15.  40|15. 00 
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149  12.4013.80 
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Mississippi 
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35 
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Oklahoma., 

103     71 

110     71 
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50 
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90i      63 
102       68 

1.  10    1. 15 

;::"'::::: 

39l       56 

11, 2  31.  00l23.  00 
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:... ..... . 

South  Central. 

108. 1 ,73.  5 
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100.3 

51.5 

41.  l]  60.  3j51.  8 
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85.7 
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17.9 
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92 

74 
77 
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s   110 

46 
50 
49 
49 
65 
70 
67 

54 
53 
34 

37J      60 
33       66 
38       66 
38       54 
50       85 
70       85 
42       76 
90 
40       73 
37       73 
42]      72 

46 
42 
47 
44 
62 
68 
55 
85 
49 
51 

46: 

78 
88 
70 
76 

33 
59 
35 

42 
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184 

150!     160 
120!      95 
155     130 
120,     105 
180;     166 

1 

10.  70 11.  20 
10. 90!  8. 60 

11.  50,10.  20 
11.70  9.  SO 
14, 00 11. 30 

'r! 

U51 
1    10 

3.60 

3.  45 

Idaho 

H)Z    67 
101     58 

101  G4 

102  69 
135    137 

101 
96 
87 

104 

133 

119 
120 

1   20 

3.30 

181 

1 

Cslorado 

j 

1.30. 
1.60 
2.15 
1.16 
1.60 
1.35 
1.16 
1.40 

1.45 
1.6Q 
2.25 
1.10 

1.05 
.80 
.25 

3.90 
4.50 
6.45 
3.45 
4.80 
4.05 
3.45 
4  20 

4.35 

New  Mexico ._ 

250 

190] 

18.0 
21.5 

12.6 t 

4.  E0 

Arizona.. „„ 

180|     200' 

190il9.  00'l3.  £0 

6:75 

Utah  .    . 
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70 

78 
77 
93 

85 

130     ISO 
140      166 
14fli      95 
140       99 

11.70   8.40 
11. 00!  10.  SO 
14.  30'13.  Iff 
11.70   9.  IB 

3.30 

Nevada. 

1 

| 

, 

— A— 4— - 

Washington  -.  . 

S3 
120 

68 
65 
7g 

i 

3  16 

Oregon 

i 

t 

1    1 

2  40 

California 

■i 

120J     120|    275 

275J13.  SOiiO.  50 

18.2 

12. 7]....  j , 

.75 

' 

Western. 

108.  s{n.  6 

95.2 

86.5 

51.  6*38.  7J  67.  3 

46.  4 

78.3, 

1S3.  7 

128.2104.3  272.9 

260. 8^2.  35J10.  28 

19.4 

12.  sj_.  .-j--.: 

1.32 

.94  3.90 

2.97 

United  States 

U0.7J74.  0 

95.9 

90. 0  42.  7J35.  7|  55.  8j 

43.6 

91.8 

53.0 

99.6 

97.4 

259.  5 

191.  9'l38.  6f108.  8]l36. 2 

136.  3'jl0.  S5J11.  31 

18.0 

U.  4j32.  69J23. 99 

1.39 

1.06   4.12 

3.12 

Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by 

Producers, 

August  15, 

1S30, 

with.  Comparisons 

Date 

Wheat, 

per 
bushel 

Corn, 

per 
bushel 

Oats, 

per 

bushel 

Barley, 
per 

bushel 

■  Rye, 

per 

bushel 

Buck- 
wheat, 

per 
bushel 

Pota- 
toes, per 
bushel 

Sweet- 
potatoes, 
per 
bushel 

Flax- 
seed, 
per 
'bushel 

Apples, 

per 
bushel 

Hay, 
per  ton 

Cotton, 

per 
pound 

Butter, 

per 
pound 

Eggs, 

per 

dozen 

Chick- 
ens, 
per 

pound 

5-yea-r  average,  August,  1909, 
to  July,  1914 .. 

Cents 
88.4 
89.5 
103.0 
92.6 
86.4 
116.  8 
150.4 
125.1 
123.5 
95.2 
110.7 
112.1 
1      111.5 
103.  4 
108.1 
107.5 
101.3 
91.9 
93.4, 
87.5 
87.9 
70.6, 
74. 0i 

Cents 
04.2 
70.9 
59.0 
63.6 
87.0 
107.4 
106.5 
79.5 
97.7 
98.2 
95.9 
97.2 
91.9 
81.0 
78.0 
77.3 
77.4 
74.5 
78.3 
77.7  ; 
79.0  j 
77.1 
90.0  j 

Cents 
39.9 
40.9 
32.0 
33.6 
37.6 
49.1 
40.7 
•       37.9 
44.4 
38.4 
42.7 
44.1 
44.8 
43.1 
43.  6 
43.1 
43.0 
41.4 
42.4 
40.9 
39.3 
33.1  1 
35.7' 

Cents 
61.9 
60.1 
-      48.2 
47.7 
52.2 
75v7 
67.1 
55.0 
69.0 
58.9 
55.8 
55.2 
54.7 
53.8 
54.6 
53.9 
52.5 
51.4 
6L7 
50.5 
47.6 
40.0 
43.  6  • 

Cents 
72.0 
72.4 
94.0 
66.9 
55.  3 
79.8 
92.8 
86.1 
80.6 
83.6 
91.8 
89.2 

sa  9 

85.5 
88.4 
85.7 
78?  3 
68.4 
68.7 
63.8 
60.7 
43.6 
53.0 

Cents 
73.0 
76.1 
117.0 
91.0 
99.4 
123.9 
110.0 
93.7 
98.1 
98.1 
99.6 
96.6 
95.8 
95.6 
95.9 
97.3 
95.8 
94.9 
94.8 
95.7 

100.0 
98.3 
97.4 

Cents 
69.7 
84.0 
152.8 
1131.4 
120.8 
111.3' 
155.4 
140.5 
146.3 
71.9 
138.  6 
135.5 
138.2 
134.8 
135.3 
137.  8 
139.1 
136.  7  , 
146.1 
150.2 
148.  6 
129.4 
108.8 

Cents 
88.3 
98.0 
154.2 
127.5 
151.3 
151.4 
196.3 
189.0 
146.7 
131.  0 
136.2 
127.9 
112.5 
97.7 
98.9 
103.1 
109.  6 
114.6 
118.3' 
126.  4 
128.  6  , 
125.  0  j 
136.  3  ' 

Cents 
169.1 
167.  7 
163.4 
200.8 
210.4 
210.  2 
229.5 
215.7 
203.7 
181.7 
259.5 
285.  4 
300.5 
285.1 
237.7 
279.8 
275.0 
261.  5 
263.7 
245.9 
245.  6 
192,7 
191.  9 

Dollars 
0.96 
.72 
1.65 
1.00 
1.21 
1.22 
1.31 
1.04 
1.36 
1.06 
1.39 
1.31 
1.38 
1.36 
1.43 
1.48 
1.54 
1.55 
1.60 
1.68 
1.74 
1.45 
1.06 

Dollars 
11.87 
11.35 
11.72 
10.78 
11.98 
12.95 
12.25 
13.04 
9.97 
10.39 
10.85 
U.  05 
11.07 
11.18 
11.04 
11.16 
11.19 
10.95 
10.97 
10. 98  : 
10.91 
10.47 
11.31 

Cents 
12.4 
12.3 
11.2 
20.9 
23.8 
27.8 
23.4 
16.1 
17.1 
18.8 
18.0 
18.2 
17.6 
16.2 
16.0 
15.8 
14.8 
13.8 
14.7 
14.5 
14.0 
11.9 
11.4 

Cents 
25.5 
23.8 
35.4 
33.4 
3S.0 
37.7 
40.0 
39.0 
40.3 
42.8 
42.9 
43.7 
44.9 
44.4 
43.0 
39.9 
38.1 
36.8 
38.1 
37.7, 
34.7  ! 
34.3 
38. 7  i 

Cents 
21.5 
18.2 
28.9 
20.6 
23.6 
26.1 
30.0 
26.  i 
23.4 
27.4 
29.8 
33.9 
.      38.4 
44.2 
45.8 
38.4 
31.8 
21.  S 
21.5 
20.0 
18.6 
18.8 
20.6 

Cents 
11.4 

August  average,  1910-1914.  _ 
1921,  Aug.  15... 

11.6 
21.4 

1923,  Aug.  15.  _ j 

1924,  Aug.  15 

18.9 
19.8 
20.0 

1925,  Aug.  15 

1926,  Aug.  15... 

20.8 
22.1 

1927,  Aug.  15 

19.7 

1928,  Aug.  15 _. 

21.6 

1(J29,  Aug.  15..    

22.7 

Sept.  15 

22.4 

Oct.  15 „ 

Nov.  15 

21.5 
20.3 

Dec.  15. 

1930,  Jan.  15 ......... 

Feb.  15 

M3-r.  16 . 

19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
20.6 

Apr.  15 

21.1 

20.0 

June  15 

19.0 

17.4 

Aug.  15. 

17.3 

September,  1930 
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Estimated  Price  of  Farm  Products  Received  by  Producers,  August  15,  1929  and  1930,  by  States — Continued 


State  and  division 

Hogs, 
per  100 
pounds 

Beef 
cattle, 
per  100 
pounds 

Veal 
calv«s, 
per  100 
pounds 

Sheep, 
per  100 
pounds 

Lambs, 
per  100 
pounds 

Milk  cows, 
per  head 

Horses,  per 
head 

Mules,  per 
head 

Chickens, 
per  pound 

Butter, 
per  pound 

Butterfat, 
per  pound 

Eggs,  per 
dozen 

Wool  (un- 
washed), 
per  pound 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Maine 

Dols. 
10.  4Q 
10.  CO 
10.40 
10.70 
12.10 

Dots.lDols. 
10.30!  9.80 

'Dols.  Dols.  Dots. 
,  7.3012.0010.50 

Dols. 
6.80 
5.60 
5.60 

Dols. 
4.90 
3.70 
4.80 
5.20 

Dols. 
11.80 
12.  20 
11.80 
11.00 
12.60 
13.50 
12.70 

11.90 

Dols. 
9.30 
8.90 
8.80 

9.00 

8.20 
8.00 
8.  10 

Dols. 
101 
135 
114 
145 
167 
144 
13Q 
160 
125 

Dols. 

84 
105 

93 
132 
123 
125 

95 
152 

85 

Dols. 
131 
140 
141 

144 
142 
150 
128 

Dols. 
130 
112 
121 
141 
135 
138 
128 
130 
125 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Cis. 

27.0 
28.8 
27.0 
30.2 
35.0 
31.3 
27.5 
29.3 
26.4 

Cts. 

22.6 
24.4 
23.0 
26.0 
28.0 
26.0 
21.2 
25.6 
20.8 

Cts. 
48 
51 
51 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 

Cts. 
42 

41 
41 
40 
40 
41 
40 
42 
39 

Cts. 

52 

62 

47 
48 
48 

Cts. 
46 
46 
43 
40 
40 
38 
39 

42 

Cts. 
48 
52 

44 
67 
55 
53 
42 
46 
36 

Cts. 
40 
44 
37 
51 
46 
44 
33 
37 
27 

Cts. 

37 
36 
37 
36 
34 
35 
36 
38 
33 

Cts. 
22 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

8.00 
8.80 
9.20 

10.40 
9.20 
10.20 

10.50 
7.70 
9.20 
9.50 

10.  90 
8.40 
7  80 

6.  80,12.  30   9.  90 
5.  5011.60]  9.20 
5.  40,13.  60.10.  50 
6.3014.10.11.70 

7.  00  14.  9012.  00 

5.  90 14. 40,10.  60 

6.  70  16.  20:12.  20 

7.  20114  30.10.  10 

21 
20 
20 



6.60 
7.50 
7  30 

4.50 
4.50 

Too 

11.10 
10.90 
11.20 
11.05 

11.  20 
11.20 
10.90 
11.10 
10.40 

122 

155 
130 

118 
135 
126 

22 

9.  50  10.  90 
9.  48|  9.  42 

22 

North  Atlantic 

6.45 

13.  99,10.  39 

7.03 

4.30 

12.30 

8.30 

■128.  07 

95.  87 

136.  55 

126.  44 

132.  43-126. 14 

27.6 

22.1 

47.8 

39.9 

46.4 

40.8 

41.8 

33.1 

35.0 

22.0 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin . 

9.20 
9.30 
8.90 
8.90 
8.50 

10.70 
11.20 
10.90 
9.50 
8.70 

6.40 
7.00 
7.70 
6.40 
5.30 

13.90 
13.70 
13.60 
14.50 
13.20 

9.30 
9.30 
9.80 
10.50 
9.60 

6.20    2.70 
6.  10   3.  50 
6.  40   4.  30 
6. 10   3. 00 
6.  00|  3.  40 

11.50 
12.30 
11.80 
12.10 
11.70 

1  6.80 
7.90 
7.80 
7.90 
7.40 

99 
95 

101 
•    105 

110 

00 
57 
69 
70 
80 

122 
95 
84 
128 
120 

99 
82 
79 
109 
107 

120 
103 
98 
125 
111 

95 
87 
87 

ioa 

97 

24.4 
23.9 
23.6 
245 
22.4 

18.8 
17.4 
17.4 
18.5 
16.6 

47 
45 
44 
46 
45 

37 
37 
36 
37 
38 

44 
-42 
41 
44 
47 

35 
36 

34 
30 
38 

32 
29 
28 
33 
30 

22 
19 
18 
23 
29 

33 
35 
32 
33 
32 

22 
22 
20 
21 
21 

North  Central,  East- 

10.97 

9.01 

10.17 

6.57 

13.  66 

9.70 

6.17]  3,30 

11.83 

7.46 

SOS.  70 

70.16 

106.  26 

93.39 

103.  38 

88.79 

23.8 

17.8 

45.7 

38.9 

44.2 

46 
45 
41 
42 
41 
41 
41 

36.2 

30.2  20.2 

33.1 

21.4 

Minnesota 

10.30 
10.20 

io.  eo 

9.40 
10.60 
10.20 
10.40 

10.  25 

8.10 
8.50 
8.80 
7.30 
8.10 
8.30 
8.60 

8.43 

9.40 
9.40 
8.60 
8.40 
9.20 
8.70 
7.80 
7.  GO 

9.90 
11.40 
10.70 

8.70 
10.  50. 
11.60 
10.80 

10.84 

11.10 
10.70 
9.40 
10.30 
S.  20 
7.00 
6.60 
7.40 

8.26 

6.50 
7.70 
0.  SO 
5.50 
•  7.00 
7.80 
6.60 

12.60 
12.80 
12.30 
11.40 
12.  30 
12.  40 
11.70 

9.  30 
9.20 
8.30 
8.00 
8.10 
8.90 
7.80 

6.  5$  3.  70 

6.  29   3.  80 
6.60   3.40 
7.00   3.70 
8. 10]  3.  70 

7.  60   4. 10 
7.  30]  4.00 

12.00 
31.70 
■11.80 
11.30 
11.60 
12.90 
11.90 

7.10 
7.60 
7.10 
6.  SO 
6.00 
7.50 
0.90 

9S 
99 
83 
85 
88 
93 

sa 

68 
72 
44 
55 
5fl 
68 

as: 

100 
96 
63 
67 
71 
80 
62 

92 
87 
54 
54 
55 
62 
45 

m 

109 
94 
73 
79 
99 
86 

95- 
98 
S3 
61 
69 
SO 
65, 

20.4 
22.2 
21.7 
18.3 
21.0 
20.6 
20.1 

15.6 
16.1 
15.0 
13.3 
14.0 
14.6 
14.2 

45 
44 
41 
44 
45 
42 
4» 

37 
36 
36 
33 
36 
33 
35 

37 
36 
34 
32 
34 
33 
33 

28 
27 
26 
23 
26 
24 
24 

19 

17 
17 
14 
15 
13 
14 

30 
30 
34 
2-7 
31 
26 
28 

18 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

20 
21 
17 
17 

Nebraska 

16 

Kansas 

17 

North  Central, West. 

7.08 

"6770 
6.20 
5.70 
5.60 
6.50 
6.00 
5.30 
5.90 

~E773 

12.34 

8.70 

6. 93]  3.  71 

12.  14 

7.23 

92.  54*61.  92 

78.  m, 

66.92 

93.91 

79.80 

21.1 

15.0 

43.2 

35.5 

43.2 

84.8 

25.8 

16.1 

80.0 

18.4 

Delaware 

10.70 
11.  50 
10.50 
10.90 
10.60 
9.40 
9.20 
9.00 

9.87 

15.70 

13.80 

12.70 

12.60 

11.00 

9.40 

8.60 

9.70 

10.70 
9.00 
7.70 
7.30 
8.50 
7.40 
7.10 
8.10 

~6."6(j 
6.20 

Tic 

3  80 

12.50 
11.  30 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
9.50 

"8.16 
7.10 
6.50 
8.00 
8.80 
7.20 
8.00 

113 
111 
83 
87 
75 
69 
60 
65 

84 
71 
49 
47 
58 
6Q 
49 
62 

84 
101 
89 
101 
91 
S3 
82 
91 

72 
82 
73 
73 
80 
77 
74 
90 

116 
119 
110 
93 
137 
125 
120 
131 

104; 
104 
98 
7-Q 
120 
108 
109 
123 

2S.6 
28.0 
25.0 
24.5 
22.5 
24.3 
23.2 
24.6 

23.6 

28.5 
20.6 
18.7 
19.3 
20.5 
19.6 
22.8 

49 
43 

34 
37 
37 
40 
36 
48 

4(5 
3S 
28 
33 
31 
37 
32 
41 

39 
34 
30 
32 
30 
32 
31 
34 

27 
24 
20 
24 
22 
26 
23 
28 

88 
88 
37 
36 
38 
33 
33 

36.7 

22 

Maryland 

.  ... 
40 
40 
43 
41 
40 
40 
43 

40 

31 
35a 
30 
36 
31 
34 

23 

Virginia 

25 

West  Virginia 

7.40   3.60 

24 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia     

7.70 
8.90 

6.10 

7.40 

-4.90 

5.00 

23 
22 

22 

Florida.. 

20 

South  Atlantic 

8.38 

11.34 

7,81 

6.86 

"  3.  95 

11.14 

7.00 

79.  IS' 

54,35 

94.  20 

76.20 

124.  76-j 

110.07 

24.3 

20.3 

37.3 

31.  S 

4L6 

32.8 

31.4 

22.9 

24.2 

Kentucky 

Tennessee : 

10.60 
10.00 
8.80 
8.50 
8.10 
8.50 
9.30 
8.80 

8.70 
8.40 
7.80 
7.60 

Tuio" 

8.40 
6.50 
6  30 

5.60 
5.30 
4.90 
3.86 
4.20 
6.00 
4.90 
4.70 

12.30 
10.  30 
8.  90 
8.60 
9.60 
10.20 
10.40 
10.00 

7.70 
6.40 
6.10 

6.60 
7.10 
6.70 

TT20 
4.  1Q 

12.  10 
11  00 

7.50 
6.70 
7.20 
7.70 
6.80 
6.90 
6.50 
6.40 

74 
73 
58 
57 
63 
60 
76 
72 

39 
45 
44 
36 
38 
60 
43 
46 

62 
63 
66 
66 
50 
60 
47 
50 

a 

54 
53 
49 
35 
53 
33 
39 

$2 
96 
102 
98 
81 
87, 
74 
S2 

62 

si 

75 
58, 
85 
55 
66. 

22.0 
20.4 
22.3 
22.0 
19.2 
28.2 
20. 1 
19.3 

15.8 
16.0 
17.0 
17.7 
14.2 
19.5 
14.2 
14.9 

3e 

31 
35 
W 
37 
43 
42 
36 

26 
32 
34 
34 
40 
35 
32 

39 
40 
39 

4i 
« 

4$ 
38 

34' 
32 
31 
31 
32 
35 
31 
30 

27 
26 
28 
27 
24 
28 
23 
24 

18 
2-1 

40 
35 
30 

—24 
22 

Alabama 

4.  20  W.  00 
5.30!  9.90 
4.  30   9.  70 
6.  70  10.  00 
4.  00  10.  90 
3.  80110.  20 

18 

Mississippi 

5.20   6.40 
6.30   6.80 
7.90'  7.20 
6.50,  6.60 
0.40,  7.30 

0.  49]  7. 12 

"8730  T"70" 
8.00!  7.00 
9. 90|  7.  60 
9.70   6.40 

8.  00!  7.80 
8.90]  7.50 

9.  20   8.  70 
10. 10!  8. 10 

9.  60!  7.40 
9.40]  7.50 
10.  10    8.  00 

9.361  7.69 

22|      33 
19       31 
22       31 

21 

Arkansas 

6.  60'  6.  80 
7.40!  7.90 

7.  70]  8.  30 
7.  40,  8. 10 

18 

Louisiana 

23 

Oklahoma 

16 
17 

25 

14 

Texas 

201      21 

South  Central.. 

9.10 

7.68 

7.99 

9.80 
8.40 
9.90 

11.20 
9.00 
9.  5Q 
8.90 
9.70 
9.80 

10.30 
9.60 

4.81 

10.11 

3.76 

10.  38 

5.67 

68.  42 

4Z  76 

54.00 

41.00 

86.58 

69.27 

20.7 

16.7 

35.  S 

30.9 

39.6 

31.6 

25.4 

18.1 

29.2 

21.4 

Montana 

10.30 
10.  90 
10.10 
10.50 

9.80 
10.70 

9.80 
10.00 
11.70 
11.40 
11.20 

8.50 
9.10 
7.80 
8.50 
7.70 
9.60 
8.50 
9.20 
10.30 
9.90 
9.80 

5.60 
6.20 
6.20 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.20 
6.90 
6.10 
6.70 
7.00 
6.61 

12.00 
9.70 
12.70 
13.60 
11.20 
11.90 
11.90 
11.90 
12.70 
13.60 
11.60 

3.70 
4.10 
3.80 
4.40 
5.06 
5.80 
5.00 
5.20 
3.80 
4.70 
4.70 

11.10 
10.50 
11.60 
12.30 
10.60 
12.20 
11.  60 
11.60 
11.00 
10.50 
11.30 

6.60 
6.20 
6.20 
7.60 
6.10 
8.00 
6.40 
7.50 
6.20 
5.10 
7.40. 

90 
92 
93 
93 
81 
108 
100 

"""98 
96 
109 

61 

75 
67 
63 
59 
106 
76 
95 
73 
71 
93; 

46 
58 
54 
63 
43 
71 
77 

73 
69 
81 

34 

56 
52 
48 
47 
70 
60 
72 
58 
52 
02 

55 
80 
78. 
78 
65 
70 

"""78 
71 
93. 

4? 
63 
65 
64 
59 
57 
57 

"""57 
64 
76 

20.0 
18.9 
21.0 
21.0 
20.9 
27.1 
18.6 
26.0 
21.6 
23.0 
27.2 

te.fj 

14.9 

18.1 
15.2 
17.2 
22.4 
15.4 
21.2 
16.9 
17.1 
22.6 

43 
47 
45 
44' 
45. 
48 
47 

"""46 
48 
49 

m 

35" 

3/ 
40 
39 
36 
39 
37 
35 
39 

41 
44 
48 
42' 
42 
44 
44 
48 
46 
47 
51 

30 
32 
33 
33 
32 
42 
33 
35 
36 
34. 
38 

26 
26 
30 
28 
31 
42 
29 
36 
32 
34 
36 

20'       29 

19  29 
24       29 

20  25 
22       21 
331 

201       28 

21 

Idaho 

19 

Wyoming.  

21 

Colorado. 

19 

New  Mexico 

16 

Arizona...; 

16 

Utah... 

20 

Nevada 

Washington 

26 
23 
22 
25 

26 
26 
30 
28 

21 
16 

Oregon 

California. 

19 
17 

Western     

10.83 

9.10 

9.76 

12.13 

4.47 

11.41 

6.75 

98.20 

76.95 

61.04 

49.91 

77.65 

63.  37 

23.4 

18.7 

45.9 

36.1 

46.0 

34.4 

32.8 

23.  2J  27.6 

18.9 

United  States 

10.28 

8.51 

9.62 

6.26 

12.39 

8.78    7.32 

4.13 

11.46 

6.82 

95.  26 

65.91 

82.  40 

70.11 

95.75 

79. 98, 

22.7 

17.3 

42.9 

35.7 

43,3 

35.2 

29.8 

20.6]  29.21  19.8 

Estimated  Price 

of  Farm  Products  Received  by 

Producers 

August  15, 

1930 

,  with  Comparisons- 

-Continued 

Hogs, 

per  100 

lbs. 

Beef 
cattle, 
per  100 

lbs. 

Veal 

calves, 

per  100 

lbs. 

Sheep, 

per  100 

lbs. 

Lambs, 

per  100 

lbs. 

Wool, 

per 
pound 

Milk 

cows, 

per 

head 

Horses, 
per 
head 

Mules, 
per 
head 

Hay,  per  ton 

clover 

seed, 

per 

bushel 

Timo- 
thy 
seed, 
per 

bushel 

Alfalfa 

seed, 

per 

bushel 

Cot- 
ton- 
seed, 
per 
ton 

Cow- 
peas, 
peT 
bushel 

Pea- 
nuts, 

per 
pound 

Date 

Timo- 
thy 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

5-year  average: 

August,     1909, 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

as. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

as. 

to  July,  1914.. 

7.23 

5.22 

6.75 

4.56 

5.91- 

17.7 

48.00 

142 

9.13 

3.88 

21.59 

4.8 

August  average: 

1900-1914.  . 

7.30 
8.73 

5.08 
6.39 

6.59 
7.31 

4.31 
4  38 

5.51 
6.99 

17.5 
15.4 

49.00 
55.85 

143 
93 

9.02 
10.37 

3.54 
2.71 

8.51 

19.94 
22.06 

2.41 

4  9 

1921,  Aug.  15 

15.01 

14.17 

9.66 

3.9 

1922,  Aug.  15 

8.54 

5.51 

7.67 

5.98 

9.39 

31.6 

52.67 

86 

13.61 

12.66 

10.54 

9.88 

2.20 

7.74 

32.44 

1.66 

4.4 

1923,  Aug.  15 

6.85 

5.60 

8.00 

6.22 

9.96 

37.0 

55.45 

83 

14.68 

13.51 

12.01 

10.46 

2.63 

10.38 

37.47 

2.08 

6.7 

1924,  Aug.  15 

8.54 

5.67 

7.94 

6.32 

10.15 

33.5 

55.74 

79 

15.24 

14.  Q0 

13.84 

12.09 

3.20 

10.99 

38.44 

2.56 

6.6 

1925,  Aug.  15 

12.19 

6.58 

8.80 

7.32 

11.80 

38.1 

58.26 

80 

14.06 

13.67 

13.00 

14  86 

3.36 

9.88 

30.52 

3.24 

5.2 

1926,  Aug.  15 

11.66 

6.29 

9.54 

6.92 

11.12 

31.9 

65.37 

80 

95 

15.52 

14.25 

13.16 

16.83 

2.68 

9.37 

29.73 

3.22 

5.3 

1927,  Aug.  15 

9.24 

7.21 

10.37 

7.13 

11.15 

'31.2 

74.24 

80 

90 

12.03 

12.16 

11.47 

17.94 

2.06 

9.62 

25.95 

1.84 

6.4 

1928,  Aug.  15 

10.01 

9.51 

12.32 

7.53 

11.88 

37.0 

90.43 

84 

100 

11.70 

12.  25- 

11.82 

15.90 

1.86 

10.38 

36.87 

2.01 

5.5 

1929,  Aug.  15 

10.28 

9.62 

12.39 

7.32 

11.46 

20.2 

95.26 

82 

96 

11.61 

11.61 

13.17 

16.30 

1.69 

13.  52 

32.69 

2.99 

4.7 

Sept.  15 

9.53 

9.22 

12.52 

7.01 

11.08 

29.0 

95.55 

82 

90 

11.60 

11.82 

13.50 

12.48 

1.88 

12.  85 

31.03 

2.49 

4.6 

Oct.  15.    .  . 

9.10 

8.92 

12.16 

6.83 

10.97 

28.0 

95.12 

79 

96 

11.67 

11.77 

13.84 

10.68 

2.02 

11.68 

31.40 

2.30 

4  4 

Nov.  15 

8.54 

8.63 

11.80 

6.75 

10.74 

28.5 

94.48 

78 

94 

11.70 

11.82 

14.00 

9.75 

2.17 

10.  83 

30.75 

2.22 

4.0 

Dec.  15 

8.53 

8.48 

11.69 

6.61 

10.76 

27.8 

92.61 

77 

93 

11.57 

11.97 

14  41 

9.94 

2.25 

11.10 

30.31 

2.28 

3.8 

1930,  Jan.  15 

8.80 

8.69 

11.84 

6.91 

11.10 

27.4 

89.17 

77 

93 

11.55 

12.24 

14.  66 

9.92 

2.46 

11. 15 

28.95 

2.40 

3.7 

Feb.  15 

9.48 

8.68 

11.69 

6.84 

10.46 

25.9 

85.02 

77 

94 

11.55 

12.24 

14.45 

9.95 

2.37 

11.16 

28.89 

2.59 

3.5 

Mar.  15 

9.57 

8.77 

11.24 

6.59 

9.63 

23.7 

81.00 

78 

95 

11.57 

12.31 

13.90 

10.03 

2.51 

11.97 

28.63 

2.73 

3.5 

Apr.  15 

9.17 

8.65 

10.73 

6.44 

9.02 

21.4 

80.70 

79 

96 

11.79 

12.27 

13.42 

10.23 

2.67 

11.97 

29.74 

2.85 

3.5 

May  15 

8.99 

8.36 

9.68 

5.86 

8.92 

19.6 

79.  53 

79 

95 

12.04 

12.19 

12.87 

10.23 

2.69 

12.38 

30.61 

2.93 

3.7 

June  15 

9.10 

8.20 

9.83 

5.52 

9.02 

19.2 

77.62 

77 

94 

12.29 

12.25 

12.14 

10.40 

2.65 

12.05 

29.66 

3.00 

3.6 

July  15 

8.38 

7.12 

9.19 

4.65 

8.08 

19.2 

71.75 

73 

88 

12.32 

11.71 

11.44 

10.34 

2.53 

12.10 

27.35 

2.93 

3.7 

Aug.  15 

8.61 

6.26 

8.78 

413 

6.82 

19.8 

65.91 

70 

80 

13.63 

13.  20 

12.16 

11.01 

2.51 

11.91 

23.99 

2.66 

3.8 

342 
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Estimated  .frice   of   Farm   Products    Received  by  Producers, 
July  15,  1©3©  and  1930,  by  States— Continued 


Corn  and  Hog  Eatios,  1910-1980 

Humber  of  Bushels  of  6orn  Raquired  to  »ny  100  Pouafts  of  £ive-  flogs  Eased  on 
Averages  of  Barrn  Prices  of  &rn  and  of  Hogs  for  the  S&mfti 


The  Corn-Hog  Batio  Curve,  1912-1930 

The  Curve  Shows  the  Humber  of  Bushels  of  Corn  Equal  m  Value  to  100  Pounds  of 
live  Hogs  aS  Average  Farm  Prices 


0      JaLiliikIldi;ll,l..!-<inlir1l.!-ll..t,  ill  .1,-',  ■■•l-l-;.:'|i.;.j,lhil.-aftl=lKli3i:i|.t,lfe.:.t.il..l!!htnll.l(rfl|ll,t..W^h.l.ll..  ..I.>!.,l.l  ..in;..IMut„l,ff,i  ■,I„l„U»lHl..l,ll,1t..l,J« 
1312  1314  1916  1318  1320  1922  1324  1926  1928  1930 


Year 

>> 

03 
A. 

■      fl 

ca 

>> 

03 
=1 

CD 

o 

M 

P. 
< 

03 

CD 

1-3 

3 
■HI 

u 
,Q 

P. 
CD 
CO 

CD 
O 

o 

[-1 

CD 

a 

CD 
> 

S3 

CD 

a 

<D 

Q 

CD 
CD 

> 

< 

BxiSi 

i?!!S. 

.Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

B«s. 

Sits. 

Bs£.. 

-^ 

BUS. 

SttSi 

Bus. 

1910 

1.2.  2 

12.0 
U.4 

1.3.8 

14.4 

13.3 

12.  S 

12.2 

11.7 

1.3.  ft 

n.i 

15.1  14.0 

13.3 

1911 

IS.  8 

13.7 

12.1 

10.? 

9.8 

9.4 

8.9 

99 

as 

as 

as 

11.1 

1912..., 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.C 

8,4 

B.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.  £  12,  g  IS.  2 

II.  r 

9,9 

1913_.„. 

13.6 

1,3.9 

14.4 

14.4 

n.%  12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

ie.2 

i  a  4 

10.5 

taa 

(2.2 

U?lf£._ 

1Q.8 

U.8 

11.2 

10.9 

ias 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3  10.2 

10.0 

18.4 

ia§  to.  5 

3.915..., 

9.  5 

8.(5 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.  & 

9.2j  ias 

10. « 

9.8- 

a  2 

fc)l(i-^.„ 

St 

10.5 

11.4 

11.5 

li.4 

ii.  e 

10.  9j  10,6  11.1]  WA 

SS.i 

10.7 

mi , 

10.5 

11.5  10.? 

6.8 

SJ 

7.4 

7.? 

a  a  mi 

Ml®  11.0 

11.3 

12. 6 

a? 

ms 

11  % 

10.8  10.1 

10.2 

10.3,  10.  C 

9.S  10.  t 

U.5  11  & 

U>,6 

19KL 

a.  i 

XI.  3 

11.2  11.1 

14 1 

m.$ 

10.  £ 

50.  i 

as    9.7 

9.2 

».* 

10.3 

1930 

a  \ 

9.5 

8.9 

8.4 

7.0 

y.I   7.6 

8.6 

10. 1   18. 0  13.  C 

13. 2 

9,B 

%m 

13.5 

13.  51  14,  2 

13.01  12.6 

u.  ft  is.t 

14.8  140  15.  (J 

16.0 

K.2 

14,-0 

lft?2 

15.4 

It  I 

16.5 

15. 8 

15.7 

15.  (J  14-? 

14.7 

13.  ? 

13.4  13.4 

12.8 

tl.% 

14.4 

1923 „ 

10.  9 

MX  2 

9.8 

.8.8 

?.« 

7.5 

7.7 

8.8 

at* 

8.2 

ae 

ao 

i<)2i ___ 

ft-l 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7. 

a  7 

f.S 

8.2 

1925 

al 

8.4 

10.  <S 

11.2 

iac 

0.7 

11.5 

11.4 

ll.fi 

13. -S 

14. 8 

14.9 

11.3 

1326 

15.  P. 

17.  i 

17.  5 

17.  5 

17. « 

IB.? 

17.  f. 

14.7 

18.8 

Ui.  2 

17. 8 

17.0 

If?.  .9 

mm 

17.  t 

10.  a 

16.7 

15.  9 

12.9 

9.4 

9.3 

9-5 

10.  S   U.S  12.2 

10. 8 

12.  y 

1928 

to.  $ 

9.0 

8.7 

fi.4 

8.6 

8.5 

9.4 

10.  2 

11.7 

11.3 

11  3 

10.4 

ao 

1029,.^ 

10.2 

10.2 

11.3 

11.7 

1L6 

11.3 

11.  &  10.7 

0.8 

9.9 

10.5 

io.  a  10.8 

1930 J 

11.4 

12.2 

12.8 

11.7 

11.6 

U.5 

10.  & 

9.5 

jy ,. 

„„■—„ i 

~.-J 

3     .. .. 

1. 

Pounds  of  Milk  Produced  per  Milk  Cow  toy  Herds  of  Crop  Cor- 
-    respondents,  on  September  11  1886-1980 

[As  calculated  by  dividing  the  reported  total  daily  mitfc  production  of  about 
20,000  herds  on  tiio  first  of  each  September  by  the  number  of  milk  cows  in  these 
jhards.    To  reduce  to  quarts  divide  by  2.15] 


Production, 

per  milk  cow. 

on  Sept.  1— 

State 

1625  ! 

1926 

1927 

J 

192S  j 

1929  , 

1930 

Us.  : 

Us. 

Lbs.. 

U.S. 

B 

Us. 

Maine 

15.0 

14.5 

14.3 

14.8 

S41 

New  Hampshire.,™.,^ „« „ ■ 

13.1 

14.0 

13.8 

is.  8 

13.2 

13.9 

Vermont 

!3.0 

U.9 

12.9 

U.8 

11.5 

U.  2 

Massachusetts »**— .; < 

17.1 

18.1 

16.4 

17.3 

tas 

17. 4 

Rhode  Islantt„^.»._,_„.™. „...„. 

16. 6 

17.0 

18.1 

19.2 

20.5 

IS.  2 

Connecticut... , ., > 

14.4 

17.8 

17.6 

16.1 

16.6 

17.2 

New  Yoric-„«-,„— . «.»..^.„ 

IS.  4 

15.7 

16.4 

16.0 

15.7 

14. 7 

New  Jorsey_...«..„ » , ,_J 

16.8 

18.1 

19.3 

21.7 

18.9 

18.0 

Pennsylvania.— . . 

15.9 

16.0 

10.6 

16.6 

16.0 

14. 9 

North  Atlantic . 

15.4 

15.6 

10.1 

15.9 

U5.6 

14.8 

Ohio... 

15.6 

15.6 

16.1 

16.3 

16. 0 

1&.0 

15.0 

is.  a 

15.7 

ie.3 

14.2 

Illinois 

13.7 

14.2 

13.4 

14.4 

14,2 

13.8 

TVnrhiyan        „.,,,. ., . 

16.6 

17.3 

16.2 

17.2 

17.1 

14.8 

Wisconsin.,    i . ., i 

15.8 
12.0 

15.9 
13.0 

15.8 
13.1 

10.8 

14.0 

16.0 
13.2 

14.9 

12.7 

Iowa 

12.1 

12.7 

12.2 

14.8 

13.8 

13.4 

Missouri 

10.9 

11.0 

11.7 

U.4 

11,0 

10.4 

North  Dakota . ».. .»_.. 

11.6 

12.3 

11.4' 

14.8 

12.9 

13,0 

10.1 

10.6 

U.9 

12.8 

U.4 

12.1 

Nebraska *« '...«.. .  .„. ».- 

11.0 

12.6 

12.8 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 

LL7 

1L7 

12.9 

13.0 

13.0 

12.fi 

Nortr^Central 

13.4 

13,8 

13.6 

14.6 

14.3 

13.4 

Delaware , 

14.2 

12.6 

14.0 

135.7 

13. 1° 

12.0 

15.0 
12.8 

15.0 
13.0 

16.2 

14.5 

17.3 
14.7 

14.6 
13.4 

13.6 

U.3 

12.7 

14.0 

15.5 

US.  4 

14.0 

12.8 

North  Carolina .,„ . ... 

115 

Ut.4 

13.4 

ao 

13-0 

12  4 

10.5 

10.1 

10,6 

».9 

10.6 

11.1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.2 

9.4 

7.2 

7.4 

6.1 

4,9 

ao 

6.5 

11.7 

12.5 

13.1 

12.6 

12.  3' 

11,2 

Eentucky „, , T_. 

13.7 

14.4 

'—■ — -*J 
14.7 

13.5 

13.4 

U.4 

9.7 

U.9 

12.9 

12.5 

12.4 

U4 

Alabama .,» „„,. »..„ 

J.  7 

8.2 

ai 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Mississippi—.. ».„ _» ... 

7.4 

8,1 

8.8 

8.4 

8.1 

as 

Arkansas ;.„ , „_ «»„., 

8.9 

9.4 

10.3 

a  8 

9.7 

7,9 

Louisiana . „ 

6.5 

6.1 

6.8 

0.8 

7.8 

9.9 

1ft,  6 

11.2 

US 

10-7 

ID.  6 

9  6 

8.1 

8.6 

10.3 

10.4 

10.1- 

as 

South  Central ^ .. 

8.0 

10.0 

10.6 

to.s* 

io.Si 

a  4 

Montana , . «. 

10.6 

13.5 

15.2 

m.s 

14.3 

mo 

Idaho «... ^*^**^,w— - 

15.5 

15.2 

15.3 

16.8 

19.1 

14.3 

Wyoming ,„. „__ ,.,^^..^ 

11.1 

12.5 

14.8 

14.1 

15.6 

U.4 

Colorado _^..»«.«,^» 

£{ 

12.9 

13.8 

14.1 

14.3 

14- 0 

New  Mexico .., .„.„,,.  „ 

9.6 

U.9 

12.2 

10.7 

IJ.,-0 

U.8 

13.4 

12,0 

18.7 

15.4. 

17.3 

IB.  5 

14.1 

16.2 

17,9 

17.8 

15.3 

Nevada ^^n.^, *m*sanva, 

15,2 

16-6 

12.1 

12.1 

14.  5 

13, 1 

Washington..^^.^,^,^^.... 

17.1 

1(1.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.6 

1-7.7 

Oregon ,* ,r— .*.^^^*.^_^^.„^^«,. 

13.2 

15.1 

ltl 

1M> 

14.8- 

19.6 

Oalifornia...„.„»...»«_^. — ^.^ < 

13.7 

15.4 

15.7 

17.li 

16.1 

17.4 

Western....^ „*,.„„. 

13. 3 

14.7 

15.1 

is.31; 

feei 

15.  2 

12.79 

13.22 

13.  56  . 

13.84  j 

13. 71  ' 

12.79 

September,  1930 
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Eggs  Laid  Per  Farm  Flock  l  on  First 

Day  of  Month  Stated 

Area  and  year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Sum  of  12 
layings 

North  Atlantic  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

17.2 
21.1 
21.9 

14.6 
19.5 
16.6 

12.9 
13.4 
11.1 

12.2 
13.1 
11.1 

14.6 
16.2 
16.8 

13.8 
16:4 

14.4 

22.2 
25.0 
27.8 

21.5 
21.6 
20.9 

16.6 
17.3 

17.6 

16.9 
18.4 
13.5 

*       19.2 
19.9 
17.9 

19.1 
20.  e 
18.5 

33.2 

33.7 
38.7 

38.3 
33.1 

49.2 

25.8 
23.1 

27.5 

28.3 
23.8 
33.4 

30.2 
27.5 
34.2 

32.0 
28.1 
38.6 

47.9 
51,1 
49,0 

59.7 
61.1 
63.3 

31.0 
31.0 
28.9 

34.7 
36.1 
34.3 

38.7 
37.7 
35.-5 

44.5 
45.6 
45.2 

48.7 
48.7 
49.9 

59.8 
61.4 
62.0 

28.0 
26.2 
25.5 

30.6 
30.3 
30.1 

39.3 
41.2 
39.3 

42.8 
43. 1 
43.2 

43.9 
42.8 
43.5 

51.2 
52.9 
51.1 

24.1 
22.6 
22.4 

25.9 
25.3 
25.4 

34.2 
34.9 
34.5 

36. 8 
36.  9 
36.3 

36.0. 
36.2 
35.4 

40.9 
41.7 
41.6 

21.4 
20.2 
19.5 

21.9 

21.9 
20.8 

29.4 
30.3 
30.5 

30.4 
30.6 
30.0 

32.1 

32.7 
32.4 

33.9 
35.1 
32.2 

19.0 
18.1 
16.3 

18.7 
19.1 
18.1 

26.4 
28.8 
26.3 

25.9: 
26.6 
24.8 

27.0 

27.8 
27.9 

29.3 

29.7- 

28.6 

15.2 
14.5 
13.7 

15.6 
15.4 
13.  6  > 

23.0 
23.7 
22.9 

21.9 
22.0 
20.9' 

19.9 
20.5 

22.7 
22.6 

12.5 
14.3 

13.3 
15.8 

353.7 
369.8 

1950                      

North  Central  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

1929                                

14.5 
15.2 

11.2 
11.6 

397. 6 
405.  5 

1930 

South  Atlantic  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

1929       _. 

•  13.1 
12,6 

10.5 
9.7 

10.1 
10.1 

227.8 
218.9 

1930 

South  Centrales  fates: 

5-vear  average,  1925-1929 

1929 - 

14.6 
14.4 

14.5 
12.3 

10.1 
9.3 

•zn.i 

239.6 

1930 

Western  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

1929 — 

19.1 
20.1; 

14.0 
14.3 

12.0 
11.9 

300.1 
306.5 

1930                                    

United  States: 

5-vear  average,  1925-1929 - 

1929            

18.0 
18.0 

13.0 
13.2 

10.9 
11.1 

309.4 
311.7 

1930                      

1  As  reported  in  the  returns  for  flocks  of  about  22,000  crop  correspondents,  excluding  flocks  numbering  490  or  more  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  Jan.  1. 

The  average  layings  per  floek  here  shown  are  considerably  higher  than  the  averaged  all  farm  flocks,  because  trie  flocks  are  larger,  better  cared  for,  and  of  better  laying 
strains  than  on  the  average  farm.    The  exact  amount  of  this  difference  is  not  known  but  5t  is  considerably  greater  in  the  South  than  elsewhere. 

The  valne  of  the  table  lies  in  the  eomparison  within  each  geographic  division  of  present  production  with  that  of  past  months  and  years,  rather  than  in  comparison 
between  sections. 

For  earlier  years  (1925-1928)  see  March  issue  of  Crops  ani>  Markets,  p.  84. 


Hens  and  Pullets  1  per  Farm  Flock  on  First  Day  of  Month  Stated 


Area  and  year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

North  Atlantic  States: 

92.1 
92.4 
98.3 

116.2 
116.3 
121.7 

03.3 
62.3 
60.9 

70.4 
70.2 
72.6 

72~3 
72.7 
75.2 

87.7 
87.5 
90.6 

90.9 
91.5 
95.4 

116.8 
115.4 
120.2 

63.1 
60.0 
60".  7 

71.2 
68.4 
72.5 

72.5 
72.8 
73.9 

88.0 
86.1 
89.7 

89.7 
89.3 
91.9 

114.  9 
112.6 
119.4 

61.7 
59.1 
59.2 

'     68.2 
66.1 
70.3 

71.3 
71.2 

71.7 

85.9 
84.0 
88.0 

87.8 
88.8 
87.8 

112.3 

in.  3 

116. « 

59.4 
56.6 
55.7 

65.3 
63.7 
65.5 

69.3 
68.9 
70.0 

8&4 

82.1 
84.5 

83.5 
82.9 
85.3 

107.1 
106.7 
110.9 

55.7 
53.1 
52.0 

60.  2 
57.9 
60.2 

66.6 
67.3 
67.4 

78.7. 
77.4 
79.6 

81.0 
7ft  5 
81.1 

101,4 
101. 1 
102.8 

53.9 
51.5 
50.4 

•57.4 

55.5, 
57.1 

63.2 
63.0 
64.0 

75.1 
73.8 
74.  9 

77.1 
75.3 
75.2 

96.2 
95.3 
96.3 

52.0 
49.1 
49.2 

55.4 
64.  2 
54.  6  ■' 

60.6 
60.1 
61.8 

71..7 
70.  3< 
70.9  • 

74.3  s 
72.  3  S 
74.0- 

90.9 

89.8 
91.1 

50.9 
50.0 
46.9 

54.4 

54.2' 

53.9 

59.8 
60.3 
60.3 

69.1 
68-3 
68.2 

71.1 
70:8 
73.1 

88.7 
85..S 
88.2 

51.1 
49^8 
48.1 

55.4 
55.2 
54.1  , 

59.9 
59.2 
59. 5' 

68.2 
66.9 
67.3 

73.9 
75.3 

83.4- 
87.2"; 

88.4 

92.  '6 

193Q                                    

North  Central  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

91.6 
89.7 

100. 0 . 

101.4 

100.7 

1929                - 

111.2 

1930               - - 

South  Atlantic  States: 
'    5-year  average,  1925-1929- 

53.7 
53.4 

"  56.9 
56.9 

61.0 
60.8 

1930                                       

South  Central  States: 

59.6 
58.8 

62^9  i 
62.1* 

67.5 

1929 

67.3 

1930                                 -—     

Western  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

61.7 
58.8 

66.3 
65.3 

70.3 

1929                 

70.9 

1930 

United  States: 

5-year  average,  1925-1929 

71.5 
70.6 

77. 1 
77J7J 

83.5 

84/4 

1930             - _ 

1  As  reported  in  the  returns  for  flocks  of  about  22,000,  crop  correspondents,  excluding  flocks  numbering  400  or  more  hens  and  pullets  of  iaying  age  on  Jan.  1. 

The  average  number  of  hens  and  pullets  per  flock  here  shown  Is.  considerably  greater  than  the  average  for  all  farm  flocks.  The  exact  difference  is  not  known  put  it  is 
distinctly  greater  in  the  South.  The  figures  for  different  grand  divisions  are  not  fairly  comparable.  The  value  of  the  tatile  lies  in  the  comparison  of  numbers  fordifferent 
months  and  years  within  the  same  geographic  division. 


Western  Livestock  and  Range  Report,  September,  193® 

Range  feed  in  the  Western  States  is  short  because  of  laGk  of 
moisture  during  the  summer  months  but  livestock  are  generally 
in  good  condition  according  to  the  monthly  livestock  and  range 
repoitfi  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 

Ranges. — Continued  dry  weather  during  August  resulted  in 
short  range  feed  in  several  western  States  although  August 
rains  improved  the  feed  outlook  in  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  parts  of  other  States.  Ranges  are  very 
short  and  dry  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  with  condftians  poor  and 
below  average  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Wyoming, 
and  the  Dakotas.  Stock  water  is  generally  ample  with  some 
shortage  in  extreme  western  States.  The  condition  of  ranges 
is  81%  of  normal  compared  with  82%  last  month,  83%  a  year 
ago  and  the  5-year  average  of  87.5%. 

The  hay  crop  is  generally  lighter  than  last  year  and  short  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  and  the  western  Dakotas.  Con- 
siderable grain  has  been  cut  for  winter  feed  in  States  where  the 
hay  shortage  is  the  most  acute. 

Cattle. — Cattle  are  in  good  condition  but  "slightly  lower  than 
a  month  ago.  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Idaho  show  the  greatest 
drop  in  condition.  Improvment  has  been  made  in  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  where 
recent  rains  have  caused  better  range  conditions.     Continued 


drought  and  a  feed  shortage  may  result  in  earlier  movement  from 
some  aieas.  Where  feed  is  available  and  financial  conditions 
pcrm-it  the  tendency  is  to  hold  raffeer  than  sell  at  the  present 
unfavorable  prices.  ThejFe  is  little  rs4cfenoe  of  restocking.  The 
condition  of  cattle  and  calves  is  8&%  of  normal  compared  with 
§7%  Bast  month,  87%  a  year  ago,  and  the  5-year  average  of 
90.*%. 


Index  Numbers  of  Prices  of  Eggs,  Chickens,  and  Chicken 
Ration  and  Ratio  of  Egg  and  ChCcken'Prices  to  Cost  of  Chicken 
Ration 

[100= average  .prices  August  15,  1923-1927] 


Date 


Aug.  15,  1923 

Aug,  15,  1324 

Aug.  K,  1«25_ 

Aug.  15,  1926 

Aug.  K,  1927 

Aug.  15, 1928 

Aug.  15,  1929 

Aug.  15,  1930 


Price  of 
feeds  in 
pool  try 
ration 


iEggprices 


10T 
110 

91 
103 
100- 
102 

85 


91' 
101 
1X6 
102 

90 
103 
116 

80 


Chicken 
prices 


Ratio  of 

fegg/fcofeed- 

prices 


97 

98 
101 
108- 

96 
105 
111 


1  E.gg-price  index  -divided  by  feed-price  index. 

*  Chicken-price  index  divided  by  feed-price  index. 


103 
9$ 
105 
112 
8? 
106 
113 
94 


Ratio  of 
chacktm 
to  feed 
prices  2 


110 
92 
92 

119 
93 

105 

109 
99 
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Tefcacco  Predbctisn,  by  Types 

Flue-Cured. — Conditions  in  t-he  Old  Belt  where  harvesting 
is  still  in  progress  were  materially  Lower  on  September  1  than 
on  August  1,  especially  in  the  Virginia  portion.  The  production 
forecast  for  tyPe  H  as  °?  September  1  is  243,910,000  pounds 
compared  with  272,630,000  pounds  on  August  1.  The  forecast 
for  all  flue-oured  tobacco,  however,  is  772,744,000  pounds 
eompared  with  738,720,000  pounds  on  August  1,  and  750729,000 
pounds  produced  in  1929.  Extensive  hail  damage  is  reported 
in  Pittsylvania  and  Halifax  Counties,  Va. 

Fire-Cured. — The  total  produation  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
indicated  by  conditions  on  September  1  is  158,500,000  pounds 
compared  with  1 73,154,000  pounds  forecast  on  August  1,  and 
183,087,000  pounds  harvested  in  1929.  These  indications  are 
especially  sigpifieant  in  view  of  the  increased  acreage  of  these 
types  set  out.  this  year.  All  types  participate  in  the  declines 
that  have  resulted  from  the  continued  drought. 

In  Virginia,  type  21  is  now  forecast  at  19,800,000  pounds 
compared  with  23,428,000  pounds  on  August  1,  and  22,800,000 
pounds  harvested  in  1929.  In  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
prospects  for  type  22  have  declined  from  96,848,000  pounds  on 
August  1  to  89,090,000  pounds  on  September  1,  whereas  the 
production  last  year  was  104,290.080  pounds.  Type  23  suffered 
an  even  greater  setback,  from  42^880,000  pounds  on  August  1 
to  36,000,000  pounds  on  September  1,  compared  with  46,535,000 
pounds  prodiKjed  last  yeftr.  Type  24  shows  an  increase  in 
reported  condition,  though  a  nominal  decline  in  probable  yield 
is  reported. 

Light  Air-Cured. — The  burley  outlook  is  especially  low,  not- 
withstanding the  improved  condition  of  bate-planted  crops 
resulting  from  August  showers.  Production  is  forecast  at 
264,807,000  pounds  compared  with  293,088,000  pounds  on 
August  1  and  334,619,000  pounds  produced  in  1929.  Observa- 
tions over  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  central  Kentucky, 
embracing  29  counties,  revealed  that  yields  of  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre  will  this  year  be  rare,  whereas  in  normal  seasons  yields 
of  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  a 
majority  of  the  fiekfe  observed,  yields  will  run  from  300  to  600 
pounds,  while  complete  failures  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
Failures  are  particularly  numerous  in  portions  of  Harrison, 
Pendleton,  and  Owen  Counties  wtere  scenes  of  barren  desola- 
tion abound.  In  Garrard  where  muoh  fine  tobacco  is  normally 
produced,  the  yield  will  be  abnormally  lew. 

The  quality  of  burley  tobacco  from  central  Kentucky  will  be 
variously  affected  by  the  weai&er  conditions.  Many  of  the 
early  crops  yellowed  prematurely  and  were  harvested .  in  an 
unripe  condition.  Many  crops  that  had  begun  to  fire  took  on 
additional  growth  as  a  result  of  showsrs.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  late  tobacco  received  rain  before  commencing  lo  yellow  and 
if  allowed  to  mature  should  be  of  good  quality.  Some  of  these 
fields,  however,  are  being  cut  before  the  ripening  process  has 
been  completed. 

Altogether  t-he  percentage  of  good  to  excellent  quahty  is 
expected  to  b©  low. 

Maryland  tobacco,  which  suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  condition 
during  July,  has  further  receded.  Production  prospects  on 
September  .1  are  reported  at.  18,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
25,200,000  forecast  on  August  I,  and  compared  with  25,600,000 
pounds  harvested  from  a  smaller  acreage  In  1929. 

Dark  Air-Cured. — One-sucker  tobacco,  acreage  of  which  was 
increased  this  year,  is  estimated  to  produce  25,1)00,000  pounds;, 
a  reduction  of  approximately  2,000,000  pounds  from  the  Aagust 
1  indications.  This  compares  with  29,M4,000  pounds  produced 
;in  the  three  States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  last 
year. 

Type  36,  Green  River  and  Henderson  air-cured,  is  forecast 
at  23,000,000  pounds,  the  same  as  on  August  1,  but  4,390,000 
less  than  the  crop  of  1929. 

Virginia  Sim-Cured  shows  a  condition  of  43  %,  19  points  lower 
than  on  August  1,  indicating  a  psodaotion  of  3,,15Q,000  pounds 
.compared  with  3,819,000  reported  on  August  1  and  4,150,000 
produced  in   1929. 

Cigar  types. — The  production  of  cigar  tobacco  forecast  by 
conditions  on  September  1  is  159,636,000  pounds  compared  with 
161,128,000  pounds  on  August  1  and  161,842,000  pounds  pro- 
ch-rced  in  1929.  Within  this  slight  change  in  total  production 
forecast,  .however,  significant  changes  have  occurred  in  various 
producing  districts.  New  England  prospects  have  been  reduced 
from  41,988,000  pounds  on  August  1  to  40,152,000  pounds  on 
September  1,  compared  with  38,684,000  pounds  produced  in 
1929.  The  loss  during  August  was  due  primarily  to  severe 
hail  damage  to  the  sun-grown  types. 

Pennsylvania  tobacco  lo»i  rapidly  during  August,  the  indica- 
tions on  September  1  being  for  a  crop  of  37,905,000  pounds 


compared  with  47,880,000  pounds  forecast  on  August  1  and 
47,601,000  pounds  harvested  last  year. 

The  Miami  Valley  filler  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  improved  in 
condition  from  67%  on  August  1  to  76%  on  September  1,  the 
indications  on  the  latter  date  being  for  a  production  of  27,605,- 
000  pounds  compared  with  23,835,000  pounds  on  August  1, 
and  21,216,000  pounds  produced  in  1929.  ' 

The  Wisconsin  binder  crop  declined  14  points  in  condition 
during  August,  a  change  from  a  condition  of  91%  on  August  1, 
indicating  a  production  of  48,000,000  pounds,  to  77%  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  indicating  a  production  of  46,000,000  pounds.  The 
indications  are  that  Wisconsin  tobacco  will  be  small  but  rela- 
tively heavy. 

Acreage  and  Production  of  Tobacco,  by  Types 


Production 


Class  and. type 


Class  1,  flue-cured: 

014  Bolt... 

VirgiTifa,- 

NkH-'th  GfireHna 

Easis  North  Oaro- 

ftaa  Belt. „__.,__ 

Souih     Carolina 

Belt 

Neslh  Carolina- 
Seu*h  Carolina-' 
Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida Belt _j 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total 


Class  J^-  fire-cured 

Virginia., _ 

Qlarksviflo     and| 
HogklnsvilIe-,1 

Ktentttofcy 

Tennessee 

Fa&jsab 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Henderson  stem- 
ming (Ky.) 

Total 


Class  3A,  air-cured 

Burtey 

0% 

rMfitina  t J, 

Missoaw „J 

Virgiiria 7 

West  Yttstfiia--. 
North  Carolina. 

Kentucky __. 

Tennessee 

Southern    Mary- 
land  . 

Total ., 


Class  3-B,  air-cured 
(daric): 

Ono  Suetar 

lacifcroai 

Ken*adcy„_. 

Terraess-efw... 

©J-Ben  River  (T-ter_- 

Virginia  suiirOUEed 

Total 


Oigar: 

Massachusetts 

Qcrmectvcut 

New  York_ i, 

Pennsylvania- j 

Giojorgra 1 

Florida., „.._ I 

Wi'soonsin 

Minnesota, 


Total 


Miscellaneous; 
Eastern  Ohio_.„. 
Louisiana . 

Total 


TXnited  States 
total  (.all 
types) 


1, 420, 947 


September,  1930 
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Pecan  Production 

The  production  of  pecans  indicated  by  condition  September 
1  is  about  30,460,000  pounds  compared  with  38,000,000  last 
year  and  about  60,000,000  in  1928.  Crop  prospects  are  much 
worse  than  the  poor  condition  of  last  year  in  the  western  native 
pecan  belt  but  are  much  better  than  last  year's  very  poor  con- 
dition in  the  eastern  belt,  where  improved  types  are  mainly 
grown.  Production  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Illinois,  and  Missouii,  producing  mainly  wild  nuts,  promises 
ter  be  about  57%  as  great  as  last  year,  while  in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  producing  mainly  improved 
nuts,  production  will  be  25%  greater  than  last  year.  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  producing  both  improved  and  wild  types, 
production  promises  to  be  increased  about  70%. 

Pecan  conditions  have  fallen  slightly  during  August  from  the 
low  condition  of  41.2,  reported  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  to  40.3 
on  September  1,  compared  with  a  6-year  average,  September  1 
condition  of  50.  Texas  reports  the  very  low  condition  of  33 
compared  with  a  '6-year  average  of  43  on  September  1,  and 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  show  41,  which  is  10  to  15  below  the 
September  1  usual  condition.  Conditions  in  Georgia  are  given 
at  46,  and  in  Florida  at  48,  against  62  and  65  usual  at  this  date. 
Mississippi  53,  Alabama  57,  and  South  Carolina  00,  are  all 
below  the  usual  by  several  per  cent.  Louisiana  stands  at  about 
the  usual  September  average,  57. 

Pecan  Production,  1924-1929 


State 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930, 
Sept.  1 
fere- 
cast 

North  Carolina. . 

South  Carolina. 

1,000  lbs 
474 
1,337 
1,375 
1,301 
1,688 

1,000  lbs 

213 

860 

6,105 

1,916 

2,205 

1,000  lbs 
711 
1,024 
7,405 
1,516 
3,  457 

1,000  lbs 
711 
1,157 
3,403 
1,144 
1,609 

1,000  lbs 
630 
1,100 
7,600 
2,000 
3,000 

1,000  lbs 

664 

917 

2,866 

406 

1,504 

1,000  lbs 

500 

1,150 

2, 860 

700 

2,700 

Eastern. 

6,173 

11,299 

14,  713 

8,024 

14,  330 

6,345 

7,910 

Illinois 

■    155 
904 
1,000 
1.S32 
2,197 

23 
1,195 
2,100 
5,094 
5,530 

280 
2,192 
3,000 
5,200 
5,530 

90 

493 

1,-500 

3,200 

2,651 

18 

394 

1,  695 

6,300 

5,000 

90 
1,184' 
1,056 
2,500 
1,454 

200 

Missouri 

750 

Arkansas     

800 

Mississippi 

3,500 

Louisiana 

3,300 

Central 

6,188 

13,  912 

16,202 

7,934 

13,  407 

0,281 

8,550 

Oklahoma 

Texas...... 

5,780 
7,000 

7,008 
5,300 

10,  310 
41,900 

4,686 
9,600 

4,440 
27,  448 

7,880 
17,490 

5,500 
8,500 

Western 

12,  780 

12,308 

52, 210 

14,286 

31, 888 

25,  376 

14,080 

U.  S.  total 

25, 141 

37,549 

S3, 125 

30, 244 

59,025 

38,  005 

30-,  400 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  per  Farm  pn  Farms  of  Crop 
Reporters,  July  1-September  1,  1929  and  1930,  by  Geo- 
graphic Divisions 

Family  Labor 


Month  and  year 

United 
States 

North 
Atlantic 

North 
Central 

South 
Atlantic 

South 
Central 

Western 

Julv  1,  1929 . 

2.01 
2.65 
2.50 
2.64 
2.48 
2.49 

1.78 
1.76 
1.71 
1.71 
1.76 
1.66 

1.85 
1.86 
1.75 
1.81 
1.88 
1*71 

3.50 
3.88 
3.50 
3.60 
3.31 
3.33 

4.19 
4.09 
3.91 
4.33 
3.81 
4.08 

1  82 

Aug.  1,  1929 

Sept.  1,  1929 

July  1,  1930 

Aug.  1,  1930 

Sept.  1,  1930 

1.93 
1.92 
1.90 
1.96 
1.88 

Hired  Farm  Labor 

July  1,  1929 

1.39 
1.30 
1.24 
1.36 
1.26 
1.19 

1.20 
1.31 
1.11 
1.25 

1.27 
1.18 

0.71 
.79 
.65 
.69 
.66 
.57 

2.29 

2.00 

1.95' 

2.06 

1.83 

1.71 

1.91 
1.49 
1.69 
1.91 
1.61 
1.62 

2  04 

Aug.l  ,  1929 

Sept.  1,  1929... 

July  1,  1930 

Aug.  1,  1930 

Sept.  1,  1930 

2.07 
1.89 
2.08 
2.20 
2.16 

Family  and  'Hired  Labor  Combined 


July  1,  1929. 
Aug.  1,  1929. 
Sept.  1,  1929 
July  1,  1930. 
Aug.  i,  1930. 
Sept.  1,  1930 


3.99 

2.99 

2.56 

5.79 

6.10 

3.95 

3.06 

2.  65  I 

5.87  : 

5.57, 

3.74 

2.82 

2.40 

5.45 

5.60 

3.99 

2.95 

2.50 

5.65 

6.25 

3.75 

3.03 

2.53 

5.14 

5.41 

3.69 

2.84 

2.29 

5.04 

5.70 

3.86 
4.00 
3.80 
3.97 
4.16 
4.03 


Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  July,  1930 

Meat  production  in  July  from  Federally  inspected  slaughter, 
amounting  to  1,066,000,000  pounds,  was  5.2%  smaller  than  in 
July  last  year.  Increases  of  10.8%  in  lamb  and  mutton,  2.7% 
in  veal,  and  2.1%  in  beef  were  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease 
of  10.7%  in  pork. 

Total  production  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  was  3.7% 
smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Twenty 
per  cent  more  lamb  and  mutton  and  1.8%  more  veal  were 
produced  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  decreases  of  0.9% 
and  6.8%  in  the  production  of  beef  and  park  respectively. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  packers  for  all  livestock  in  July 
were  considerably  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  month  in 
1929.  The  declines  amounted  to  21.7%  on  hogs,  29.5%  on 
sheep  and  lambs,  29.8%  on  calves  and  32.8%  en  cattle.  The 
average  prices  during  the  first  7  months  of  1930  were  lower 
than  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929  by  7.6%  on 
hogs,  14.8%  on  cattle,'  19.2%  on  calves,  and  30.6%  on  sheep. 

Total  apparent  consumption  of  meat  in  July  was  4.5% 
smaller  than  in  July  1929.  Pork  and  lard  exports  during  the 
month  were  21.7%  smaller  than  in  July  1929  but  they  amounted 
to  12.6%  of  the  July  production.  Exports  of  these  products 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  were  10.5%  smaller  than 
those  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1929  and  represented  13.4% 
of  the  total  pork  production  during  those  months.  This  is 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  production  that  was  exported 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  past  three  years. 


Amount   of  Federally   Inspected    Meats   Apparently   Available 
for  Consumption,  Per  Capita 

July,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


Beef  and  veal 

Pork  (includ- 
ing lard) 

Lamb  and 
-  mutton 

Total 

Total 

Per 
capita' 

Total 

Per  ' 
capita' 

Total 

Per 

capita1 

Total 

Per 
capita' 

•J 
Julv,  1930 

Million 
lbs. 
415 
386 

Lbs. 
3.1 

Million 
lbs. 
558 
573 

Lbs. 
4.5 
4.7 

Million 
lbs. 
52 
48 

Lbs. 

0.42 

.39 

Million 

lbs. 

1,025 
.'  1,007 

Lbs. 
8.3 

June,  1930. 

8.2 

Increase     or     de- 

+29 
+7.6 

+.3 

-15 
-2.7 

-.2 

+4 
+9.0 

+.03 

+18 
+1.8 

+.1 

Per  cent    

Julv,  1930 

415 
420 

3.4 

3.5 

558 
004 

4.5 
5.0 

52 

48 

.42 
.39 

1,025 
1,072 

8.3 

July,  1929 _. 

8.8 

Increase     or     de- 

-5 
-1.2 

-.  1 

-46 

-7.7 

-.5 

+4 
+9.5 

+.03 

—47 
-14 

—.5 

1  Per  capita  consumption  and  per  cent  increase  or  decrease  computed  on  full 
number  of  pounds. 


Estimated  Yield  and  Production  of  Animal  By-Products   From 
Slaughter  Under  Federal  Inspection 

July,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


Average 

weight  per  ' 

animal 

Per  cent  of 
live  weight 

Production 

Class 

July 

1, 
1929, 

to 

June, 

30, 

July, 

July 

ij 

1929, 

to 
June 

30, 

Julv, 

Julyl, 
1929,  to 

July, 
'5-yr.  ', 

July, 

July, 

Per 
cent 
July, 
1930, 
is  of 
aver- 

1930 

1930 

June  30, 
1930 

aver- 
age 

1929 

1930, 

1930 

-  1930 

age 

1,000 

j,000 

1,000 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1,000  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

P.ct. 

Edible  beef  fat  J.. 

38.33 

40.86 

4.03 

4.31 

315,613 

28,363 

27,  850 

28,  862 

101.  78 

Edible  beef  oHal.. 

31.04 

31.04 

3.33 

3.28 

260, 141 

22,285; 

21,  829 

21,  926 

98.48 

Cattle  hides.  

62.71 

61.93 

6.59 

6.34 

519,  337 

48,  523 

43,  700 

43;  954 

90.58 

Edible  calf  fat '.._ 

1.31 

1.22 

0.74 

■  0.66 

5,686 

515 

482 

458 

88.93 

Edible  calf  oflal— 

7.24 

7.39 

4.06 

3.  99        31,  725 

2,754 

2,694 

2,  772  100.  65 

Lard  '      

35.84 

38.  19 

15.43 

15.28 

1,  668, 329 

123,  219 

139,  693 

121,  35l|  98.48 

Edible  hog  oflal— - 

7.43 

7.60 

3.20 

3.04 

345,  577 

21,  759. 

28,605 

24,  1501110.99 

Pork  trimings 

14.57 

15.92 

6.26 

6.37 

676,  019 

45,071 

57,  999 

50,  587  112.  24 

Inedible    hog 

2.74 

2.98 

1.18 

1. 19 

128,023 
28,471 

9,890 

10,  862 
2,168 

9,498 
2,256 

96.04 

Sheep  edible  Jat  '. 

1.87 

1.60 

2.24 

2.10 

1,917 

117.68 

Sheep  edible  offal. 

2.12 

2.13 

2.54 

2.79 

32,271 

2,068 

2,481 

3,003 

145.  92 

'  Unrendered. 


1  Rendered. 
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Statistical  Report  of  the  Livestock  and 

Meat  Situation,  July,  1930, 

with  Comparisoiis 

Item 

Unit. 

Xuly 

Total  or  average,  January-July 

3-year  average- ' 

1929 

l$Sfl 

2-year  average \ 

1929 

1930 

Caltle,  Calves,  Beef,  and  Veal 
Inspected  slaughter: 

Cattle , I.. 

Number 

.    do           _ 

703, 646 
359,  564 

4,485 
441 

950,96 
187.  89 

516.  95 
104.  97  ■ 

360,75*  = 

37,  699 ' 

25,425 
17,258 

22,'844 
15, 187  1 

■ 

269' 
1,457 

198 
5,895 

703 

4,631. 

(") 

4,862 

1,619 

169 

706, 084 
362,  623 

4,405 
495 

947. 15 
188. 47 

5-18. 75 
166.  33 

363, 996 
38, 505 

35,759 
16,296 

31,085 
14, 845 

360 
1,688 

343 
5,837 

681 

4,149 

S93 

8,845 

1,639 

173 

'56,487 

11.66 
13.01 
14.60 
14.20 
23.  91 
24.95 

3,  596,  780 

12, 163 

250.  01 

188.56 

675,915 

15.59 

247,815 
504, 122 
190,  609 

229,  307 
584,957 
203,010 

7S9 

28,  083 

957 

525 

66,  440 

1.39 
156 
136 
3,257 
38 
56,880 

11.09 
11.69 

24.53 
IS.  71 
17.32 
23.20 
24.90 
26.68 
13.40 

1,254,810 

.     1,6S6 

77.09 

37.35 

46,  801 

3,861 

2,639 

2S7 

584 

2,112 

231 

47,  509 

12.95 

14.31 

■      5.83 

29.09 
15.06 

7Q9,  739 
.  375, 496 

3,264. 
401 

947. 14 
186.41 

.      520. IS 
m  41 

371,  687 
39,539 

40,6*9 
20,072 

45k  S3» 
18,761 

384 

1,530 

70 

4,120 

512 

.443 

426. 

2,836 

t,  512 

109 

57,967" 

7.84; 
9.13' 
9.98 
19.68 
15.24 
18.78 

3,  187,  276 
9,710 
249.00 
189.87 
603,324 
15.28 

174,  240 
504, 981 
120,  322 

157,  K7 
494,  277 
118,353 

440 

21,973 
618 
360 

52,  442 

33 
55" 
127 
2,918 
30 
52,  60GW 

• 

8.68 
9.38 

20.81 
16.24 
14.80 
19. 18 
23.32 
22.85 
11.42 

1,411,235 

1,205 

76.35 

36.78 

51,801 

4,820 

4,476 

137 

6 

2,296 

3)6 

48,  913 

9.13 

10.13 
3.13 

22.39 
11.05 

4,896,703 
2, 810, 159 

36,039 
6,042 

954.84 
166.  15 

520.85 
95.79 

2,  530;  425 
268,024 

47,663 
21,  243 

41, 194 

19, 960 

1,519 
7,272 
1,608 
45.897 
2,634 

20,219 

4,617,126 
2,  682,  880 

.       32, 097 
5,034 

981.  62 
160.  27 

527.44 
90.04 

2,  417,  469 
256,577 

57,  771 
19,  853 

51,204 
18,85 

2,640 
6,712, 
1,556 
4«,  £183 
1,751 

24,283 
S,  561 
57,575 
10,  774 
1,  300  . 

11. 12 
13.15 
13. 91 
13.59 
21.27 
23.49 

28,  772,  219 

83,108' 

233.50 

176.  05  1 

5,060,212 

10.09 

252,  518 
606,  839 
163,833 

263,  002 
615,  772 
180,  681 

6,805 

197,  231 

6,681 

3,479 

,  493,  270 

2,649 

1,423 

1,250 

23,738 

3S9 

4,  577,  492 
2,698,331 

Carcasses  condemned: 

..  do ». 

29,  151 

5,967 

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle 

Pound 

-.  do 

956.  01 

Calves ...  . 

166.  89 

Average  dressed  weight: 

Cattle : 

do 

526.98 

Calves _  _. 

...  do... 

96.94 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass,  not  including  condemned): 

Beof 

1,000  lbs.... 

2,  306,  213 

Veal 

260,  288 

Storage,  beginning  of  month: 

Fresh  .beef . 

' 

62,563 

Cured  beof 

-  do 

24,063 

Storage,  end  of  month: 

Fresh  beef 

..  do 

58,908 

—  do. 

22,  935 

Exports: 2 

Fresh  beef  and  veal. „ , 

Ourad  beef... . 

do    . 

»2, 153' 

7,734 

Canned  beef . 

...do  

1,268 

Oleo  oil  and  stearin  * ,...     ... „ 

...do.  

32,  666 

Tallow 

.  3,519 

Imports: 

Frosh  beef  and  veal..  ..      ._ 

.    do        

7,803 

Beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured ..  _ 

do 

2,043 

Beef,  canned .  .  .. 

...do 

36,  946 

11,419 

1,412 

10.14 
11.93 
18.20 
12.77 
19.87 
21.56 

28,  695,  905 

87,541 

233.  50 

177.  02 

5,  OBB,  921 

15.95 

226,  890 
508,  042 
132,  986 

242,829 
593,  470 
151,892 

8,150 

181,  901 

5,  464 

4,006 

400,  01 G 

6,0*9 

44, 195 

Receipts,  cattle  and  calves  &___ . 

Thousand— 
..-do. 

10,041 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  e 

Cattle  on  forms  January  1  

1,333 

Prico  per  100  pounds: 

Cattle,  average  cost  for  slaughter 

10.73 

12.08 
13.93 
13.59 
22.05 
22,41 

3,  337,  220, 

10,  788 

247.49 

166.  75 

622,211 

15.71 

251,430 
615,  761 
187, 105 

229,  90S 
595,  031 
195,  695 

561 

27,  824 

707 

510 

50,  524 

307 
(5) 
(») 

3,076 

41 

9.47 

Calves,  average  cost  for  slaughter .. 

Cattle,  rood  steers,  Chicago . 

10.63 
12.64 

Veal  calves,  Clu'cago  .. ..          

do     . 

10.86 

Beef  carcasses,  good  grade,  eastern  markets 

do 

18.  83 
20.  29 

Bogs,  Pork,  and'Pork  Products 
Inspected  slaughter,  hogs  _    _  

Number 

do  .      . 

20,606,971 

Carcasses  nnnftamnnrl 

74, 983 

Average  live  weight.     . 

Pound  ...    ■ 

233.  90 

177.  67 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass  not  including  condemned)    _ 

1,000  lbs 

Pound      

1,000  lbs 

do 

4,  705, 138 

Lard  per  100  pounds  live  weight .. 

13.55 

Storage,  beginning  of  month: 

Fresh  pork _. 

184,  131 

Cured  pork 

517,  689 

Lard 

do  .     . 

104,  535 

Storage,  end  of  month: 

Fresh  pork • 

do 

do 

185,  868 
S80,  313 
109,  715 

Lard * 

do 

Exports: 

Fresh  pork  : 

do 

11,685 

Cured  pork... 

do           ; 

174,  281 

Conned  pork 

do 

8,236 

do 

2,782 

Lard 

435,  346 

Imports: 

Fresh  pork.. 

do 

'      870 

Pork,  pickled,  salted,  and  other  .. 

.  do 

826 

Prepared  or  preserved  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon 

do 

Thousand... 

1,076 

Receipts  of  hogs  °._      ..      _. ' _ 

26, 516 
467 

24,476 

Stacker  ami  feeder  shipments  6 

326 

Hogs  on  farms  January  1 

do 

Price  per  100  pouads:                        " 

Average  cost  tor  slaughter. ..     

Dollar 

do 

10.27 
10.  SI 

22.51 
16.39 
15.88 
20.  05 
23.  74 
23.77 
13.46 

1,114,990 

1,  184 

76.81 

37.05 

41,282 

2,123 

1,  874 

234 

276 

1,895 

227 

10.00 
10.28 

20.38 
15.99 
16.00 
19.26 
23.34 
23.10 
13.32 

7,  432,  374 

8,196 

82.59 

39.13 

290,300 

3, 125 

2,698 
640 
2,218' 
12,241 
1,209 

10.54 

10.89 

21.52 
17.41 

16.05 
20.97 
22.48 
23.93 
13.27 

7,  792,  924 

9,703 

83.  25 

39.21 

304,  586 

3,435 
3,009 
C04 
3,800 
12,956 
1,  303 

9.74 

At  Chicago — Live  bogs,  medium  weight 

10.06 

At  eastern  markets — 

Fresh  pork  loins,  10-15  pounds 

do 

21.31 

Shoulders,  skinned _      .    ._ 

Butts,  Boston  style 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

16.93 
15.33 
2a  30 

Bacon,  breakfast,  No.  1,  sweet  pickle  cure,  8-10  pouads-.. 

23.08 
22.  00 

Lard,  hardwood  tubs.. . 

do 

11.71 

Sheep,  Lamb,  and  Multon 
Inspected  slaughter,  sheep  and  lambs. , 

Number 

do ,, 

Pound 

do 

1,000  lbs....,' 

do 

9,  232,  8S6 

Carcasses  contiemucd _- 

Average  live  weight 

Average  dressed  weight. 

Total  dressed  weight  (carcass  not  including  condemned) 

Storage,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton: 

Beginning  of  month.    

8,771 

8-1.11 

39.68 

266,  421 

5,031 

End  of  month .      

do 

4,911 

Exports,  fresh  iamb  and  mutton  ■ .. 

Imports,  fresh  lamb  and  mutton . 

.».— do 

1,192 
246 

Receipts  of  sheep  8 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  s_. 
Sheep  on  farms  January  l    

Thousand 

cio._ 

14,  947 
1,024 

Price  per  100  pounds: 

Average  cost  for  slaughter - 

Dollar 

do 

..      do 

13.19 

14.63 
6.13 

2S.55' 
15.89 

14.14 

15.21 
7.94 

28.11 
10.46 

14.  54 

15.76 
8.15 

29.14 
16.82 

10.09 

At  Chicago — 

Lambs,  90  pounds  down,  good  and  choice  ' 

Sheep,  medium  to  choice      . 

11.01 
5.01 

At  eastern  markets — 

Lamb,  carcasses,  good  grade „ 

Mutton,  good  grade 

; do 

22.85 
S*~       12. 69 

i  1927,  1923,  and  1929. 
J  Including  reexports. 


1  Does  not  include  reexports  for  February.    Correct  figure  not  available  at  this  date. 
<  Beginning  January,  1930,  lard  stearin  excluded. 


(  Not  reported  prior  to  January,  1928. 

•  Public  stockyards. 

'  Prior  WJuly  1,  1930,  lambs  84  pounds  down. 


September,  1930 
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Classification   of   livestock  Slaughtered  in  the  United  States  : 


1929 

January 

February 

March -. 

April 

May. 


June 

July 

August 

September- 
October 

November.. 
December.. 


Average . 


1930 

January 

February 

March . 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Cattle 


Steers 


p.  a. 

47.54 
49.01 
50.95 
54.79 
53.  75 
52.04 
52.05 
50.34 
48.59 
42.87 
39.64 
44.55 


8.63 


46.39 

47.  m 

51.49 
53. 17 
50.02 
54.56 
57.  94 


Cows 

and 

heifers 


P.  ct. 
49.44 
48.06 
45.66 
"41. 44 
41.21 
42.45 
42.  93' 
45.59 
47.  77 
53.52 
56.69 
51.01 


47.38 


50.04 
48.  59 
45.28 
,13.  03 
40.14 
40.88 
38.39 


Bulls 
ana 
stags 


p.  a, 

3.02 
2.93 
3.39 
3.77 
5.04 
5.51 
4.97 

3.64 
3.61 
3.67 
4.44 


3.57 
3.73 
3.23 
3.  SO 
3.S4 
4.56 
3.67 


Swine 


Bar- 
rows 


07-rS9 


p.ct. 

52. 48 
53.08 
51.41 
49.  37 
43.51 
46.  60 
38.  79 

se 

43.02 
45.  81 
47.90 
|  49.  77 


Sows 


47.  63      51.  76 


52.21 
53.  54 
52.37 
49.13 
47.85 
43.43 
33.  S3 


p.  a. 

47.15 
46.53 
48.  04 
49.75 
50.70 
52.72 
60.57 
60.12 
57.  48 
53.65 
51.54 
49.75 


,47.27 

4.6.04 

47. 01 
5S.H1 
ftl.46 
55.  SS 
60.43 


Stags 
and 

boars 


P.  ct. 

0.37 

.39 

.55 


.50 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Lambs 
and 
yean- 
lings 


P.  ct. 
92.  59 
93.12 
94. 15 
91.56 
87.12 
89.  94 
Bl.  96 
91.39 
91.  44 
91.21 
89.08 
91.65 


91.  23 


91.70 
93.21 
95.16 
95-30 
98.22 
92.  9fl 
95.42 


Sheep 


p.  a. 

7.41 

6.88 
5.85 
8.44 
12.88 
10.06 
8.04 
8.61 
8.56 
8.79 
10. 32 
8.35 


8.30 
6.79 
4.84 
4.  TO 
6.78 
7.10 
4.58 


1  Based  on  reports  from  about  600  packers  ajid  slaughterers  whose  slaughterings 
equaled  nearly  75%  of  total  slaughtered  Under  Federal  Inspection. 


Sources  of  livestock  Slaughtered  in  the  United  States  x 


1929 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May -.. 

Juno 

July -. 

A"ugust,  •—*—-,. 

September., 

•  October . j 

November ,». 

December.. 


1930 

January, 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July.... 


Cattle 


Pur 

chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


P.  ct. 
89.71 

89.  82 
88.57 
83.69 
87.99 
86.84 
87.77 
89. 67 
89.61 
90.08 
89.50 
87.89 


88.90 


88.82 
87.87 
88.19 
8S.35 
88.07 
89. 04 
88.77 


Other 
sources' 


P.  ct. 
10.29 
10.33 
11.  43 
11.31 
12.01 
13.16 
12.23 
10.33 
10.89 
9.92 
10.50 
12.11 


11.10 


11.18 
12. 13 
11.81 
11.65 

11.9a 

10.96 
11.23 


Calves 


Pur- 
chased 

in 
public 

stock- 
yards 


P.ct. 
83.79 
83.87 
83.55 
85. 35 
84.47 
82.02 
82.90 
83.72 
84.42 
82.83 
S3. 01 
81.64 


83.45 


83.70 
82.40 
81.71 
82.43 
82. 37 
80.95 
82.22 


Other 
sources 


P.  ct. 
17.21 
16.13 
16.45 
14.05 
15.53 
17.93 
17.10 
16.23 
15. 58 
17.17 
16.  99 
18.36 


Swine 


Pur-  . 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


16.55 


16.30 
17.60 
18.29 
17.57 
17.63 
19.05 
17.78 


P.Ct. 
58.74 
57.  ca 
60.20 
62.  31 
61. 38 
60.  33. 
62.04 
61.47 
63.66 
62.21 
57.40 
54.30 


58.21 
60.  49 
61.77 
61.46 

58.  93 
63.35 
60.45 


Other 
sources 


P.  ct. 
41.26 
42.  9B 
39.'.SO 

37.  m 

33.62 
39.62 
37. 95 
38.53 
36.34 
37.79 
42.00 
45.20 


59.79:     40.21 


41.79 
39.51 
38.23 
38.54 
41.02 
36.65 
39:55 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Pur 
chased 

in 
public 
stock- 
yards 


P.ct. 
85.  SO 
86.37 
83. 16 
81.  ID 
76.  72: 

84.  93 
83.19 

85.  S6 
35.02 
84.72 
84.  7,9 

86.  45 


83.99 


89.11 
83.12 
87.  85 
36.03 
78.11 
83.41 
85.61 


Other 
sources 


P.ct. 
14.20 
13.63 
16.84 
18.90 
23.28 
15.07 
16.81 
14.14 
14. 9S 
15.28 
15.21 
13. 55 


16.01 


10.89 
11.58 
12.15 
13.82 

21.  # 
16.59 
14.39 


1  Based  on  reports  from  about  600  packers  and  slaughterers  whose  slaughterings 
equaled  nearly  75%  of  total  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection. 


Report  of  Hides  and  Skins 
July  31,  1930,  Witt  Comparisons 


Stocks  on  hand — 

Stocks  disposed  of  during — 

Kind 

July  31, 
1930 

June  30, 
1930 

July  31, 
1929 

Average, 
July  31, 

1927, 
1928,  and 

1929 

July, 
1930 

July, 
1929 

-,  1488, 035 
1, 177, 302 

2,  234, 458 
L  353, 159 

Average, 
Jifly, 

1927, 

1928, 

and  1929 

Cattle 

Calf  and  kip 
Sheep    and 
lamb  ...  . 
Goat  and  kid 

3,950,944 
3,  415, 272 

13,  634,  989 

14,  358,  538 

4, 076, 528 
3, 873, 311 

12, 969, 002 
14,  547, 343 

3, 535,  509 
3,  625,  342 

9,  253,  036 
12,  041,  429 

!  3, 432,  530 
3, 774, 149 

.  8, 594,  360 
10,  743,  453 

1,159,517 
1, 041, 436 

2,  620, 428 
1, 121,  471 

1, 516, 485 
1, 191, 832 

2,211,163 
1,  333,  460 

Animals  Slaughtered  under  Federal  Meat  Inspection 

August,  1839 


Station 


Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Chicago .... 

Cincinnati-. 

Cleveland 

Denver 

Detroit , ..«„...-. 

Fort  Worth . 

Indianapolis .. 

Kansas  City .. 

Milwaukee . .... 

National  Stock  Yards..,.. ., 

New  York 

Omaha j . 

Philadelphia..... 

St.  Louis. 

Sioux  City 

Soufb  St.  Joseph 

South  at.  Paul 

Wichita.... ..... 

All  other  stations .... 


Total:  August,  1940 

August.  1929 

8  months  ended  August, 

1930 ,. 

8  months  ended  August, 

1929 .—™ 


Cattle 


7,707 

7,910 

129,  <Kl 

15,581 

6,126 

6,426 

6,094 

28, 208 

13,859 

72, 76S 

12,172 

32,375 

29,088 

67„804 

6MB 

14,019 

31,249 

32, 774 

35,159 

6,092 

138,  633 


699,933 
725, 714 

5, 277, 425 

5,842, 840 


Calves. 


1,577 

2,177 

43, 03"4 

7,091 

5,S06 

1, 639 

4,949 

30, 110 

3,318 

22,452 

21,433 

13, 159 

55,  733 

5,144 

8,4(10 

9,90.9 

1,757 

6,169 

32,31/ 

i,  mi  ■ 

84,527 


3fi2,987 
337,969 

.8,061,318 

3, 020, 849 


Sheep 


5, 163 
7,807 
239, 302 
14, 855 
15, 038 
16,595 

g,-aao 

14,  449 

8,513 

109,  95S 

8,546 

34,S07 

275,722 

186, 722 

24,248' 

8,2SS 

00,490 


47,708 

4,078 

229, 687 


1,413,315 
1, 298*048 

JtQ,ft4&j,201  ; 

9, 090, 972 


Goats 


589 
..... 

..... 

..... 

..... 

6. 

14 

1 

4 
191 


3,5.10 

5, 317 

14,710 


Swine 


49, 958 
58,431 

423,  261  . 
68,104 
48,493 
16,534 
71, 627 
16, 725 
66,270 

144,987 
85,842 
64,566 
54,684 

150,  111 

•  60,199 
99, 6S4 
84,  531 
.58,632 

106,664 
30, 223 

966,556 


2, 724,047 
3,129,991 

29,331,018 

31, 902, 210 


Horses  slaughtered: 

August,  1933 

August,  1929 

"8  months  eufted  August,  193.0. 
8  months  ended  August  1929. 


..__,.  11,848 

—  „  34,982 
*..... '76.206 
73,231 


Supplementary  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Report,  July,  1930 

Inspections  of  lard  at  all  establishments,  138,812,135inspectiQn  pounds;  compound 
and  other  substitutes,  36,851,155  inspection  pounds;  sausage,  68,593,405  inspection 
pounds 

Corresponding  inspections  for  July,  1929:  Lard,  156,834,758  inspection  pounds; 
compound  and  other  substitutes,  34,906,715 'inspection  pounds;  -sausage  73,592,155 
inspection  pounds 

(Tirese  totals  of  inspection  Bounds  donotrepresent-nctTjal  production,  as  the-same 
product  may  have  heen  inspected  and  recorded  more  than  once  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.) 

Extent  of  Tuberculosis  in  Animals  Slaughtered  at  Three 
Impor-taiit  Markets,  July,  1980 


Station 


Chicago 

Kansas  City. 
Omaha 


Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 


Total 
slaughter 


140, 326 
70,  243 
79, 478 


520,317 
177,  413 
216,  558 


Retained  for  tuberculosis 


Total 


3,548 
129 
363 


67,  914, 
11, 088 

21, 055 ; 


Passed 
for 


1,005 
194 
278. 


Con- 
demned 


419 
23 
49 


134 

185 


Condemnations  of  Carcasses,  June,,  1930 


Cause 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Swine 

Erjaaciatfc>n__ — ,^^^^„, ^.„„-.J, 

309 

m 

W 
m 
4$. 

160; 

406: 

28 
464 

Inlfemmatory  -d  iseasei,..^iirirt,i^f  -•—^l*1 

TYrrmrrfiirity.-        ,      ,     r           -,-,-—    ,-,-,„,  i 

824- 

2,  228 

iuberculosiS  .  ^a--»3aeawP.  nrj  ,'iwit ~r~*amiJ 

Other  causes  .  .>_-„.,    -  m,  ,^-„  r, ,  ■  j 

1,353 
■850 

493 

3,941 
3,809 

Tnt.nl 

3,336 

550 

1,280 

10,470 

lard 


Estimated  Production  and  Consumption  from  Federally 
Inspected  Slaughter 


Item 


Production . 

Storage,  beginning  of  month 

Storage- end  of  month 

Exports  (refined. ami  neutral) _ 

Apparent  consumption ,_^ 

Per  capita  consumption , 


.1,000  lbs.. 

, do— 

._ do— . 

— do-— 
..do 


pounds. 


July, 
1930 


121, 351 
120, 322 
118, 353 
62,442 
70,  878 
0.58 


June, 
1930 


133, 563 

115, 270 

120,  322 

57,  698 

70,  813 

0.58 


July, 

1929 


139,  693 

199,699 

2Q3, 010 

66,440 

69,942 

0.58 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards  for  August 


[65 


Market 


Cattle  (excluding  eaives} 


Receipts 


1029 


Local  slaughter 
1929   1     1930 


Stocker  and 
feeder  shipments 


1929 


1930 


Total  shipments 


1929 


1930 


Calves 


Receipts 


1929  1930 


Local  slaughter 


1S29 


1930 


Stocker  and 
feeder  ship- 
in  ants 


1929 


1930 


Total  shipments 


1929 


Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Aid 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bostou,  Mass 


Buffalo,  N.Y- 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chevenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  ni: 

Ciacianati,  Chio 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Day  toil,  Ohio — 

Denver,  Goto 

Detroit,  Mich.... 


East  St.  Louis,  ill. 

BJ  Paso,  Tex 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

-Fort  Worth,  Tex._ 


Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Jacksonville,  .Fla..,.,,, 

Jersey  City,  N.J . 

Kansas  City,  Mo._.« 
Knoxville,  Tenn.- 


La  Fayette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.... 
Louisville,  Ky 


Marion,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tcnn... 

Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Montgomery,  Ala... J 
Moultrie,  G-a 


Muncie,  Ind 

Nashville,  Te-iai ., 

Hewrak,  N.  J , 

Hew  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 


North  Salt  Lake,  TJfcatf 
Ogden,  UfetL..    . 
Oklahoma  City,  OkfeJ 

OicahajNcte 

Pasco,  Wash 


Peoria,  111., 

PlBfadeiphin,  Pa.. 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

Portland^  Oreg >, 

Pueblo,  Colo 


Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

San  Anto-iiio,  Tex,.—, 

Seattle,  Wast _: 

Sioux  City,  iowa J 


Sioux  Fails,  S.  Dai., 
South  St.  Paul,  Mist 
South  San  Francisco 
Oafil . 

gpofcano,  Wash 

Springfield,  HI 


Springfield,  Mo 

SpriugiieM,  Ohio 

'Foteclo,  Ohio .'... 

Washington,  D.  O.. 

Wichita,  Kaivs 

DiseoQtimied     mar 
kets.. _ 


Total. 


Increase  or  decrease. 
Percentage 


-,1,835,638 


Total  for  8 
months  end- 
ed wSh  Au- 
gust  

Increase  or  decrease. . 

Percentage 


August    average,     5 
years,  lS25-tt)28-__„. 
Increase  or  decrease.. 
Percentage _' 


2,990 
2,840 
13,429 

CO 

2,856 

21,565 

1,370 

960 

189, 2S4 

21,815 

8,476 
1,854 
1,629 
20.087 
9, 

92, 897 

2,615 

3,271) 

916 

eo,  to; 

21,822 
1, 181: 

15,  534 

160,  411 

1,334 

655 
22, 340, 

5S2 
14,866 
11,834 

7 

4,042 

10,  536 

5,987 


471 

5,oea 

1,802 
4,524 
2,3.23 

2,285 

5,680 

25,083, 

99,518 

.210 

2,862 
3,400 
32,254 
10, 503 
1,81$ 

1,343 
40,513 
6,63* 
4,405. 
57,  760' 

5,502 
79, 439 

7,023 

2, 069 

161 

1,670' 

35 

1,268 

06$ 


2,342 
3,354 
17,539 
865 
2,  796 

16,442 

963 

884 

172,3*0 

24,058 

,  9,  222 
1,578 
1,482 

14,411 


84,035 

4,  90S 
3,180 

59,019; 

18, 75$ 

478 

16,  483 

144,3521 

1,  643 

562 

18, 959 

392- 

12, 921 

9,613 

,  243 
3,065 

10, 107 

3,  3.12 

847 

584 

4,623 

-     1,788 

2,ses 

2,0*8 

4,577 

3,291 

21,88© 

98,993 

648 

3,424 

5,  260 
30,  215 

9,749 

617; 

1,578 

43, 47  i 
3,695 
2,532" 

61,7-56.; 

7,23? 
51,757; 

6,485- 

2,356 

260' 

3,  515' 
113, 
651 

■m 

14,704* 


1,062,091' 


-93,547 


8,  408,  48£jS,  228,  277 
240,  294* 
-2. 


1,402,069 
—839, 92S 

-24.2 


1,423 
7,805 

m 
(?) 

11,357 


1,040 


1,461 
10,012 
375 
(3) 

7,201 
817 


(2) 
(3) 


356' 


501 


467 
510 


(?) 


116 
140' 


132, 240 
14, 133: 

8,09-1 
1,712 
1,471 
9,380 
S.878 

29, 1® 

1,32 

2,51 

6' 

27,  41« 

16, 1^0 

S2@' 

IS,®* 

71,189 

983 

338" 
16,694 

229 
14,  580 
5,B3S| 

i 

2,S5T 
9,406 

m% 
10? 

4QS 
3,258 
1,693 
2, 
2,323 

99: 

1..0K 

18,  US 

G2, 169 


126,161 
18,673 

8,450 
l,8i"" 

1,40ft 

8,  729 

-    7,366 

29,  847 


427 
26,  624 

18,98* 

375 
16,  435 
63, S53 


16,543 

335' 

12, 744 

6,415 

4 

2,226 

8,  799 

775 

164 

527- 

2,722 
1,60 
1, 
2,  Gig 

933* 

1,015 

14,515 

64, 993 


12,  593 
1,252 


6,767 
34| 

10,6i» 

1, 185 

814 

7 

12,  462 

2,014 


57,  416 
351: 

17o 

11,346 

91 

996 

1,198 


i,os»; 

3.3S8' 

5>r#G 

4,807; 
171 

969 
24, 6Q0, 

1,8ft! 

4,230 
23,621; 

2,4510! 
34,  996: 

4, 125 

1,230 

62 


£ 

888 
0,38§ 

323 


7921 
a,  2 10 
5,278 
5,345 


1,305 

30, 375 

%,  21S 

2.3S7- 

3S,oto; 
i,98i; 

31,84$ 

3,816: 

1,' 

%% 

33a! 

-    '42: 

4®j 

m 


784. 

6S9 

1,105 

433 


445 

350' 

1,420 


588 

3,  993 
20, 158: 


071 

171 
11,889 
3,354 


23, 227 


2,  829. 
33,  705 


61 
2W 


IPS' 


626, 0Q(|     018*  000:     248, 286' 


9, 95T 


-s,soe 

-l.S „„J 


4,901,298.4. 


,730,331 

-f2o,  m 

-2..S— . 


331 1,505,  5411 


748,934 

-130, 931 

-17.5 


5,261 
1,399 


2,990 
1,459 
5,624 
W 

(3) 

10,  430 

518 

966 

57, 04.4 

7,682 

385 


3,  979 
84 


5,777 
1,874 


34 
5,532 


2,289 
11' 


38,736 
110 


2; 
3,  435 


259 

C 

7J3 

399 

913 

619 


64 
217 

870 


265 

329 

2,540 

13,728 


504 


287 
140" 

152 

5,344 

3 


10,  447 

2,034 
12,655 

29 

303 

10 

712 

~~~~m 


129.  7S8 


-116,  498 
-47.3 


,  277,  53C 

-228,011 

-15.1 


279,  446 

-1.49,  658 

-53.6 


15S 

-10,610 

1,095 

63,700 
1, 

237i 


5,542 
300" 


351 

274 

l'l,  340, 

353 

996 

5,905 


1,518 

1,144 

5,470 

466! 

02 

1,855. 

250 

2,442 


1,294 

4,  593 

7,918 

39,539 

210 

1,756 

7? 

26,«Q4 

5,693 

1,208 

374' 
17,  536 
4, 37.8j 

17* 
30,  035: 

2,  930 
44, 784 

3,034 
1,  528' 

28: 

860 


14,  44 


527, 308 


3,  406, 362 


2,342 

1,374 
7,  547 
482 
(3) 

9,52 
146 
884 
46, 109 

5,  345. 

'     330'. 


5,  946 
796 

54, 
4,318 
1,148 

m 

is,  m 


74,713 

111 
2eo 

8,467 

57 

393 

3,198, 

241 

476 

1,371 

2,_520 


57 

l,90o, 

217 

1,141; 


3,82 

2,271 

7,760" 

34, 0-24 

049: 

2,588 

2q 

24,  944: 

4,  m. 
era 

27^ 
12,615; 
1,323 

195! 
24,  Off 

4,  207- 
18,284 


4(^2 
164 

3, 179 

24§ 


7,  823 


(') 

4S9! 
5,844 
(') 

4,1 

24,586 


1   (') 

460 

S.411 


5,167 
24,256. 


IS? 
3,285 
(2>  . 
(3) 

4,823 


1 
5,776 


(') 


(?) 

4,466 


41,971: 
9,350 

10,  038] 

2,446 

628 

3, 434 

10,  272 

35,  787 

441 

3,8«H. 


14, 373' 

277 

28,  WO 

34, 3K? 

373 

583 
2.609 

281 
4,899 
10,211 

120 
3,137 
16,263 
5,  OOQ 


1,094 
4,902 
1,31* 
7,807 
15,334 

154 
737 
13,89' 
5,  664' 


3,201 
0,780 
29,  412 
1,428 
2S! 

1,064 

8,007 

4,111 

606. 

3,92$ 

774- 
33, 387^ 

esd 

339- 
445 

2,  463J 
28i 
325 

800 
5,463 

433 


416, 77i 


-110,581$ 
-21.  0 


,341^622  3,963,227: 
-124, 7-10 
-3, 


610,  m 


44,73* 

10,  721 

12, 164' 
1,442 

tot 

2,999 
11,638 

49, 
4,7?S 
4,767 
1, 

38,761 

15, 788, 

158' 

39, 1S4 

38,  K4 

383' 


3, 

246 
4,543. 
14, 368 

17B; 

2,M9 

20,150, 

3,33tj 


40,  SS0 
5, 189. 

19,656' 
2,442 
£38 
2,175 
3,566 

11,567 

m 

3,  TtW 

34,367 

4,468' 

197 

28,716 

19, 048. 

3731 


1,7218 
2,  SB! 

is,  m 

12! 


1, 168 

5,  475 
1,380' 

%m 

15,32$ 

ll| 

188 

13,  OSQ 

9,  2S31 


16 

850 

1,31S 

7,231 

15,384 

IS* 

19-2 

11,  <B? 

4,335 


4,14 

8,558 

46,  547, 

025 

270 

l,32g. 
8,626 
5, 151 
333 
-7, 6S2 

787- 
28,593 

1,20S 
53S 
69S 

7,376 
34 

413; 

77^ 
5,  741 


6,742 
7,025 

t 

672, 
5,859 
2,  Mi 

686 

i,r 
oi 

.  33, 29S 

I 
132 


9Z 

325: 

m 

1,850s 
26tf 


542, 68S 


313,638 


+79,  IZZ 

+17,   ' 


,4,020,800  2,830, 
H-57,  0631. 
1    R! 


7532 


+1-  5 ,. 


548,8201. 

-6, 182t, 

-1.1« 


44.28% 


16,730 
1,3 

t&t; 

1,909 
8,586 

15,503 

019 

4,434 

143 

27,  066 

4,565 

106 

39,184 

21,  440 

383 

280 
2,8S5 

207 
4,  459 
2,C9if 

i 

2,034 
20,13^ 

m 


8S 
IKS. 
123 . 

423- 


(?) 
(?) 


0) 

"(3V 


(!) 

289 
2,559. 
(?) 
(8) 

20,021 


1,091 
4, 167: 


70 


m>      771 


142 
18 

1 ,  750, 


6,520 


105 
33! 


244 

193. 

8 


22 


lit 

:.:7S 
:::;7 


647" 

,  551, 


5SU... 


,TBC' 
,  595 
3,® 
,778 

m 

,330 

050 
431 


8fi 


::l 


600  * 


562 
,01S 


2,003      1,862; 


341,1151  20,432     20,215 


7% 

45 

383 


2,346. 


971 
1,706 

24,220 
132 
146 
838 

.14,493 

9, 605 


2,660 


11,738 


449 
1,331 

Mil 
■  38 
S,  184 

105 

301 

226 

4,860 


178 
350 


1,078 
4,002 


581 


"7% 
033 
SS21       2,661 


16 

443 


2,860' 

i,r~ 


70 


381' 
,  873^      2,141 


2.6231 

m 

22, 3S? 
30S 
157 

39-2 
2,151 

1,670 


384 
652 


f. 

2C|       1,- 


2,271 


1,181' 


94 
309 


2,418 
198 


1,779 


2,24S 
165 


159,193      202,400 


+27,  41 
+8.81 


,81|^3S8jlS3,236: 


355i 


•,  033J 


-35,91! 
-91.' 


-227 
-1.1 


204,  607 

+51,071 

+33.2 


+43,  207 
+27.1 


1,136,5621,205,887 
+69,  436 


17,755-!. 
+2,40-0,. 
+13.9. 


182,  769 

+19,631 

+10.7 


1  Calves  included  with  cattle.  2  Not  included  in  report  prior  to  July  1, 1930.  3^ufspoEitfon  of  fiVestDEk  not.  reported. 

Note. — This  report  represents  Che  total  livestock  movement  at  the  specified  stockyards,  including  through  shipments'.   BfrecD  shipments-to  packers  are  included  only 
when  such  shipments  pass  tlaougii  the  stockyards. 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards  for  August — Continued 

$5  markets] 


Markets 


Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga.l 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass 


Bufialo,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chayenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

xDallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 


E.  St.  Louis,  Bl 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

E-vansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Port  Worth,  Tex.... 

Indianapolis,  Ind | 

lacksou  villa,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N  J... 
Kaneiis  City,  Mo.. 
Knorville,  Tenn 

La  Fayette,  Ind... 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Laredo,  Tex 

Los  Andes,  Calif... 
LousiviUe,  Ky 

Marion,  Ohio 

Mesiphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgrwnery,  Ala... 
Moultrie,  Ga 


Munioe,  Ind 

Nashviue,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Sew  Orleans,  La... 
New  York,  N.  Y.J. 

North    Salt    Lake 
Utah 

Ogrien,  Utah.. 

Oklahoma  City.OHa 
Omaha,  Nebr...  . 
Pasco,  Wash 


Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Poeblo,  Colo 


Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 

Seattlo,  Wash _•. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

South      St.      Paul, 

Minn 

South    San    Fran- 
cisco, Calif 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mo 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita,  Kans 

Discontinued   mar- 
kets  


Total. 


Inerease  or  decrease . 
Percentage 

Total  for  8  months 
ended  with 
August 

Increase  or  decrease. 
Percentage.. 

August   average,    5 

years,  1925-1929... 

increase  or  decrease. 

Percentage.. 


Hogs 


Receipts 


1929 


14,4111 
2,920 
71,  615 
0) 

1,807 

63,  700 
2,370 

6,  100 
524,  5S4, 
107, 372 

45, 443 
5,058 
9,159 
32,  147 
18,051 

304,136 

5,392 

17,388 

4,608 

27,  351 

164,  956 
972 

5,  031 
198.039 

2,270 

7,673 

4,856 

335 

11,  670 
29,986 

3,612 

4,959 

42,  849 

1,174 

1,592 

12,  997 
20,537 
25,  131 

1,907 
74,878 

1C,  .536 

16,  114 
28,790" 

214,  739 
79 

45, 122 
16,095 
139,  421 
18,  263 
1,766 

14,  546 

135,  432 
6,29; 

13,  555 
151,083 

34,  718; 

110.  795 

17,  037 

2,904 
11,434. 

10,  495 
4,  804 
5,505 

7,  974 
53,  053 

5,970 


2,  968,  765 


1930 


9,293 
2,638 
75,042 
9 
2,347 

47, 011 

1, 85ffl 

18,762 

433,434 

87,070 

33,652 

5,252 

6,761 

30,368 

11,245, 

210, 96.0 
3,412 

16, 917 
4,' 

15, 864 

108,  434 
514 

15,  319 
115, 102 

2,  3lf 

7,682 
6,  461 
36' 
8,150 
19,1815 

3, 081 

7,r ""' 

36,603 

2,711 

90S 

6, 174 
8,44r 

27,942 
1,780 

48,  910 

33, 866" 

16,  S07i 
20,648 

230,  331 

42? 

49, 188 
19,  759 
184,  453 
10, 50: 
2,  lQg 

17,  762 
90,  768 

4,474 
12, 14-9 
158,  167 

41,484 

124,  46.4 
17,090" 

4,072 
12,587 

13,  721 
5,710 
i,- 
8,1 

31,058 


2,  616,  937 


-346,  82S 
-1L7 


Local  slaughter 


1929 


619 

63, 903 

P 
P) 

33, 954, 
2,370 


433,945 
09,  622 

29,  738 

5,489 

6,  '594 

25,  135 

17,  242 

100,  508 

4,7*2 

7, 

1,648 

23,652 

00,  525, 

310 

5,  631 

100,023 

2,270 

4,282 

3,268 

335 

11,477 

20, 133 

72 
3,637 

42,  739 

185 

1,178 

3,214 

4,348 

25,860 
1,227 

74, 878 

3,525 

4,  511 

23,227 

147,  406 


9,  375 
16,095 
36,  366 
10,  630 


14,  217 
100,  414 
3,  $32 
11,2*9 
90,340; 

14,894 

78, 306 
11, 080 

1,427 
237 

929 

398 

2,164, 

7,  974 

50,314 

2,274. 


1,  835, 431; 


1930 


7$ 
63,  S6J 

10 
(?) 

19, 884 
1, 


376,566 
67,996 

21,261 
5,294 
4,447 

20,520 
8,  772 

27, 876 
2,8S7 
9,978 
2,200, 

13,499 

43,136 
205: 
15,319 
58,043 
2,312 

/  4,855 


7,' 

14, 80S 

13 

5,220 

36,602 

160 

648 

2,833 
4,020 

28,319 
1,030 

48, 910 

4,454 

3,798" 

18,070 

139, 182; 


12,491 
19,  75$ 
41, 130 
9,611; 


16,063 
58,  818 
2,982 
9,345 
82,  G56 
9,576 

80, 182 
9,  90S 

1,911 

565 

1,839 

i;r 

8^823 
29, 920 


,949 


Stock  er  and 

feeder 
shipments 


1929 


921 


2,373 
299 
526 
161 
131 

617 
21. 


5,875 
10 


204 
325 


1, 401 
83 
20 
363 

110' 


597 


na 

276 
1,632 


985 


1,023 


'  40 
2,241 
447 
1,540 
2,550 

181 
9,332 


447 
122 

250; 
"IB, 


1,829 


1930 


(?) 


2 

148 


S02 


2,940 


568 
15 


,033 


149 


44 
374 


2,  41* 


412 
163 


"44§~ 


266 

168 
127 
957 


453 


1,782 


102 
1,  023' 

227 
1,  018 
1,  80S, 

24S 
5,511 


342' 

309. 

4,523 

~"*ii 


1,459 


35,020 


Total  shipments 


1029 


14, 410 
2,368 
7,852 
(') 
(2) 


6,100 
90, 639 
37,750 

15, 705 


2,565 
7,583 


203,  633 

BSD 

10,  23-1 

2,971 

3,1 

105, 197 
678 


99,  586 


3,392 
1,588 


204 
9,  793 

3,423 
1,461 

72g 
435 

9,007 
16,188 


077 


13, 011 
11,603 
5,722 
66,  617 
118 
35,  750 


103, 055 
7,633 
1,-- 

329 

34,  705 

.    2,370' 

2 

61,71? 

19,912 

33,376 
5,356 

1, 454' 
10, 692 

9,, 
4,' 
3,149 


4,119 
3,080 


1930 


9,293 
2,360 

11,075 


26,315 


18, 76? 
106, 878 
19,  074 

12,450 


2,314! 
10,936 
2,473 

183, 084 

530 

7,105 

2,564 

2,345 

66, 030 
329j 


"5776i? 


2,869 


44 
4,378 

3,280 
2,411 


2,555 
244 

3,339 
4,  428 


29,  587. 
13,009 
4,617 
91, 198 
422 

36,  950 


143,323 

.  6,  892' 
1,029 

34022 
1,478 
2,804' 

77, 784 

32, 058 

44,  562 
"7,i     " 

1,927 
12,  061 

11,88^ 

5,316 
2,432 

"H~3l4 


1, 132, 38$  1, 132, 662  2,  544, 403 


Sheep  and  lambs 


Receipts 


1929 


44' 

S9, 978 

(') 

350, 

51, 903 

948" 

890 

358,310 

62,148 

20, 937 

686 

1,280 

84,  762 

20, 118 


2,0; 

7, 177, 

3,046 

33,391 

42,458 

26 

530 

520 

342 


1  OS, 
142, 


,062 
,764 
99-1 
,225 
,171 

202 

37 

,  843 


18,5 
363,  6Ua 
1,994 
334,  578 


2,705 

28,  717 

123,  468 

11,902 

39,  724 

1,450 

136,  477 

7,673" 

4,910 

85,395 

1,  047 

95,668 
14, 152 

1,  458 
505 

1,741 
l,4li 

594' 
1,393 
6,165; 

1,544 


1930 


76'.) 
142 

,27: 


231 

86,  103 

138' 

981 

335, 809. 

38,  363 

36,55! 

45: 

820" 

95, 757 

33, 320. 

45,  no 
3,002 
4,454 
4,044 

18,  150 

39,  111 

121, 144 

115; 

1,414 

5,031 

599, 

14, 465 

17, 737^ 

5861 

6fj 

14, 177 


3, 

3,862" 

8,260 

mi 

46,  55(j 

23,788 

364,  355 

2,  809 

356, 452 


4,200 
26,  947 
138,  863 
19,  782 
24, 373; 

2,941 
105,  1271 

3,173 

7,323 
88,  996 

500 

114,549 
26, 130 

2, 770 
691 

.    2,288 

1,512 

2,357 

877 

4, 701 


2,583,4811,154,650 


Local  slaughter 


1929 


4£ 
16..270 
(') 
.(2) 

10,608 
542 


258,  514; 
7,955 

15,  845 

636 

1/230 

17,  274' 

14,  348 

44,333 
1, 82 

6,174" 

27; 

20,  752 

19, 871 

'i68,~63$ 

91,709 
343. 

67 
1,1651 

991; 

13, 190" 
4, 132 

I 

38 

8,  388 

U 


8 

3,405 

7,484 

91 

23, 737 

1,133 
1,247 
1,  600 

141,  749 


28, 48? 
9,  326 
7,001 


863 
94,  613 

88Q 
4,  462 
51,  433 


32,  778 
7,299 

456 
96 

14 

62 

218 

1,391 

4,369' 


1930 


21, 244, 


20,  601 
138 


"244,"  133 
15,  417 


23, 662  321 


42B- . 
820 
74fl 
675; 

328 

711 

'21! 

185 

600 


14,029 


100, 
00, 


272 
720 
"6, 
153 

,557 

5!  .2 

,76 

,045 

1 

38. 
,55Q 


44 

2,266 

8,203 

42 

46,556 

2,199 

2,602 

2,113 

180,  384 


147 
26,  S28 
19,78: 
0, 016" 


2,762 

89, 609 

1,705 

7,323 

61,  093 

23 

44,319 
12, 024 


1,  403 
153 


253 

877 
3,983 


1,  265,  601 


Stacker  and 

feeder 
shipments 


1929 


:m 


0) 
(?) 


358 
406 


79,  035 
1,  717 


IS,  621 
794 

'  775 
711' 
794 
354 

5,6-11 

5,418 


39,  494 


L§8 


687 
5,  660. 


204 


0,  535, 

181,  804' 

74 

194,  376 


02.5 


1,541 
413 

415 
30,784 
5,840 


33,  4-10 


10,  203 


1,870 


630,  232 


1930 


512 


252 


(?) 


279 


43.  420 
1,171 


723 


10, 1S5 


522 
174 
301 
217 
3,355 

5,500 


10,  724 


132 


53! 
1,76! 

70 
23 
20 


2,22 


6,000 

182, 180 

150 

137,  742 


2,115 


645 
503" 

35 

13,  822' 
512 


23,  616" 


9,206 


227 
463 


807 


Total  shipments 


1929 


83,  702 
0) 
(?) 

35,  210 

406 

896 

99,  706 

44,193 

5,092 


61,530 
5,  770 

18,037, 

711 

1,038 

3,  014 

15,  085 

22,597 
26 


51, 026 


687 
24,039; 

150 

i 

3,484 
06 


4,963 


16,  664 
362,360- 

586 
200,  236 

784 

2,682 

230 

114, 142 

5,163 

30,703 

587' 
41,  698 
6,787 

448 
33,  883 

822 

61, 830, 
6,315 

1,  07o 


1,727 

1,432 

580 


1,870 
1,544 


465,  250 1,392,015 


1,  317,  029 


-74,986 
-S.4 


>  N'ot  included  in  report- prior  to  July  1,  1930.  '  Disposition  of  stock  not  reported* 

Note.— This  report  sepresents  the  total  livestock  movement  at  the  specified  stockyards,  including  through  shipments.    Direct  shipments  to  packers  aj:e  included 
only  when  such  shipments  pass  through  the  stockyards. 
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Receipts  and  Disposition  of  Livestock  at  Public  Stockyards 

August,  1930,  Compared  with  Previous  Years 
[Thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Class  and 
year 


Cattle  only 

1920... 

1921... 

1922 

1923.... 

1924.... 

1925.... 

1926.... 

1927.... 

1928- ... 

1929.... 

1930.... 
Calves  only 

192Q... . 

1921.... 

1922_... 

1923.... 

1924.... 

1925.... 

1926.... 

1927.... 

1928__. 

1929.... 

1930.... 
Hogs: 

1920.... 

1921.... 

1922.... 

1923.... 

1924.... 

1925.... 

1926.... 

1927. ... 

1928.... 

1929.... 

1930.... 
Sheep: 

1920.... 

1921.... 

1922..., 

1923.  ... 

1924..., 

1925.... 

1928.... 

1927..., 

192S..., 

1929.... 

1930.... 


Receipts 


1,45 

1,  375 

1,608 

1.622 

1,398 

1,632 

1,421 

1,494 

1,307 

1,156 

1,062 

505 

492 

541 

592 

536 

613 

5' 

571 

521 

464 

543 


.a  a 
o  '. 

as 


20616,'86O 
712.14,  310. 
868  17,111 
05816,  999 
8L5!l7, 173 
21217,117 
015:17,  034 
80316,  25! 
113  15,189 
468 14, 337 
228 


3,605 
3,514 

3,  7.74 

4,  065 
4,132 
4,570 
4,480 
4,  300 
4,160 
3,  963 
4,021 


2,  491)28, 
2,  656  27, 
037,27, 
3',  714,35, 
3, 196,36, 
2,54959, 

2,  804)26, 

3,  041127, 
2,  523;31, 
2,964)29, 
2,  61727, 


5,  337 
6,477 
6,077 
6,212 

6,  523 
6,  950" 
6,-837 
6,  505 
6,  239 
6,  103 


Local  slaughter 


701 
679 
740 
760 
716 
831 
792 
839 
656 
626 
618, 

334 
317 
365 
40S 
376 
450 
379 
392 
35: 
314 
341 


868  42,12141, 
614|4l,  1041, 
898  44, 06cO, 


666:55,  3,3(Y2,  283  23.  101.3.J,  172 
70QJ55, 41-t  2,  017  2:;,  237:35, 188 
575)43,  929'1.  586.18,  863  27,-605 
228.39,  7721, 
931H1, 41K1, 
41Z)S6, 527?!., 
118  44,  097k, 
093| 1, 


,710 
,846. 


w  ho 
O   I; 

as 


X  - 


<a 


5,  284' 
4,745, 
5, 130; 
5,4361 
5,  43S, 
5,  805; 
6,011; 
5.77Q 
5,093 
4, 901 
4,780. 

2,  690 
2,587 
2,  703 

2,  '.MS 

3,  135 
3,  501 
3,  230 
3,  094 
3,005" 
2,  837 
2,818 


8.320 

7,279 

8,247 

8,591 

9,052 

9,303 

9,    " 

8,899 

7,925 

7,691 


Stacker  and 
feeder 


■a  a 

O     I. 

as 


Total  shipments 


308  2, 12.1  3,  981 
341'X  693.3, 326 
453:"  2, 196)4,  544 
459;  2,  04714,  304 
293.1,705  3,770 
3471,  746' 3, 593 
2itt  1,  51813, 456 
25271, 4633,  304. 
31 ZX- 69*9,  662 
" "  1,.5G6)3,  250 


.  m  he 

■a  3- 

O    I. 

a  a 


714  4, 
679  3, 
852;  4, 
857  4, 
653  4, 
7031  4, 
58i|  3, 
3, 


3,  875 
3,799 

4,18? 

4,  443 
4,793 
5, 159, 
4,822 
4,  560 
4,38.4 
4,  215 


18.  437  20  ?63 
.18, 12-.i26.33u- 
18,18158,737 


1<5, 31324,  503 
17,823:26,347 

36-3*10, 64029,233. 

S35;1S,  299  27,  920 

487il6,  503|. 


2,  606  13,  578  23, 
2,  50014,  776.24 

1,  951112,  947.22, 
1,800)12,  560  22, 
2,005)12,395  22, 

2,  064  12,  955  22, 
2,27713,87723. 
2,20913,99823, 
2,362-14,  611  ;25, 
2,  544  15,  550  26, 
2,58317,5301.., 


5381 

1681 

3641 

025 

201 

100 

8681, 

939  1 

597,1 

SOS'l 

...i; 


,0SS:  6 
,335 
,021   6, 

903    " 

978 


058 


6, 

J 

137j  7, 
Q97 
155 
266 


88510, 981 
52512,  888- 
896  10,  G69 
783i0,"27r 
654110,  393 
840110,  399 
374!  11,387 
364jll,  469: 
704)12.  253' 
26212,  852 
787J 


53 
10 
113 

5"3 
110 

ids 
m 

f-  ifflf 

155 
205 


530 
344 
409 
501- 
329 
3H5 
473, 
598 
505- 
427 
362 


178 
320 

2-19 
208 
230 
256 
311 
403 
401 


728 

489' 
593 
820  .1 
496  1 
532: 
917 
922- 
735  1 
6231 

i 


56S2,2Gft.5, 180. 
4&fi,fl96'3,-095 
35QX  482.4,  367 
mm,  338'4,  478 
444  I,  88114,  676 
42fl,  3894. 332 
5Sf  L6M4.623 
39®,  725/1,  902 
53*1.  7285,  Oil 
639*1.948  5,  565 
465:1,  4851 
I  I 


631 

527) 
417 

166 
166 

183' 
200. 
172 
183 
195 


841 
921 
607 
468 
226 
163i 
852 
856 
864 
466 
342 

013 

89* 
031; 

134 

MS 


J3£ 


8,376 
6,997 
8,732 
8,189 
7.S96 
7,534 
7,291 
7,108 
7,  04? 
6,492 


,290' 
194  1,267 
,208 
,137 
,206 


183 
159 

202; 


1,455 
1,604 
1,933 
1,  869 
.„,  1,795 
138  1,904 
2,113 
2,064 
1,964 
1,909 


95810, 
931  9, 
065;  9, 
44312, 
21313, 
95210, 
084  9, 
19210, 
lCQ'll, 
132'10, 
13310, 


15,298 
14,  709 
15,332 
19, 142 
.„.M,  233 
709)16,  266 
90315, 173 
088  15,  043 
752  17, 191 
800  16, 154 
588' 


,720 


486 

123  6,  26TJ1J,  333 

904]  6,< 

898)  5,' 

022 

037 


12,  563 


11,677 
11,730 
11, 79-i 
11,710 


12,  450 
12,482 
13,324 
13, 995 


Receipts  of  Horses  and  Mules  at  Public  Stockyards  for  August 


Market 


Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Buffalo,  N  Y„ ... 

Chicago,  111 .' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo _ 

Detroit,  Mich 

East  Si.  Louis,  111 . 

El  Paso,  Tex.-'.— 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Ela . 

Jersey  City,  IN..  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  York,  IN.  Y 


Accumulated  receipts,  8  months; 

Horses  and  mules 

'    Horses1 

Mules  1 » ^... 


1929    - 

1930 

518 

176 

497 

303 

99 

61 

490 

320 

989 

400 

81 

15 

1.806 

786 

103 

9 

3,541 

976' 

388 

503 

2,077 

598 

13? 

52 

47 

235 

36 

317 

3,079 

1,153 

18 

a 

512 
410 

W 

81 

48 

77 

17 

Market . 


North  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Qgden,  Utah. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

Omxlaa,  fr$» 

Philad&Jpliia,  Pa, : 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

jueHQ,  Colo . 

St.  Joscpfi,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa.. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Wichita,  Elans * 

All  others- .... 


Total  horses  and 

mules 

Total  horses1 

Total  mules  1 


140 

:  302 

176 

2,308 

48' 

704 

2 

263 

341 

538 

1,487 

859 

31 

901 


24,  521 
13,  670 
10, 851 


306.  968 
139,  891 
167,  077 


1930 


97 
253 
73 


548 
33 
133 
147 
242 
827 
600 
81 
236 


11,001 
6,736 
4,265 


279,  947 
131,767 
148, 180 


August  average,  5  years,  1925-1929 : 

Horses  and  mules. _., 26,058 

Horses  1 — . , 12, 855 

Mules  «_ „!. :  13, 20-2 

1  Totals  for  horses  and  mules  separately  are  partly  estimated,  as  a  few  stockyard, 
companies  do  not  separate  horses  and  mules  on  their  reports.' 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 

August,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


Grade 


Choice  and 

prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Total-.. 


Number  of  head 


3^ 


15,  641 
60,  BfiS 

16,  70" 
4,  554 


97,  SOU 


txc5 
3-< 


11,  625  19,  737 
54,  214,38,  403 
28,  78623,  633 
9,  548  8,  252 


104,  073t90,  025, 


Per  cent  of  total 
by 


16.  0. 
62.3 
17.1 
4.6 


100.0 


11.1 

52.1 

27.6 

9.2 


100.0 


< 


Average  weight 
(pounds) 


too. 


100.0 


tig 

3-H 


21.91,149)1,  1291,116 
42.7 
20.2 
9.2 


1,  0281,03731, 027J 14. 40 
967/    996  1 ,  01112. 41 


970     9SG 


Average  price 
per  100  pounds 


Dol.  Dol. 
16.  21 10.  74 
9.81 

8.72 
7.28 


929]  10.  31 


1,  034  1,  028  1,  034- 14.  22 


9.42 


Dol. 
10.53 
9.76 
8.71 
7.27 


9.48 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Siocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  and  South  St.  Paul 

August,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


Weight  range 

Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of 

total  by  weight 

ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

#2 

0 

is 

MCK 

r 

§0 

.0 
>-> 

s2 
•< 

a*  ; 

3j>l 
tflo 
3--< 

< 

0 

>)3 

-a-- 
*-> 

H 

< 

a'S 
< 

•3"' 

f-5 

■iS 
si© 

§2 

Chicago 

1,001  lbs.  up.. 
901-L0001bs.. 
8(H-0001bS— -; 
701-800  lbs— 
501-700  lbs— • 

1,322 
1,036 

1,556 
1,472 

,A  001 

400 
573 
645 

8f 
1,243 

264 
305 
810 
686 
1,  586 

15.7. 
12.6 
18.5 
17.5" 
35.7' 

10.7, 

15.  a 

17.2 
23  7 
33.1 

7.2 
8.4 
22.2 
18.8 
43.4 

1,  103 
932 
854t 
754 
600 

Dots. 
1, 119: 1,  113  11. 15 
935j    9330.0".  37 
8C11  -  849ft0.  36 
737     749110.  12 
613      615:10. 22 

Hols. 
6.77 
6.  26, 
5,97 
6.48 
6.89" 

Uols. 
7.08 
6.76 
6. 67 
6.  .17 
6.73 

Total... "... 

■8,40.7. 

3,975 

4,  OSS 

6,03'') 

,  5, 894 

14,  801, 

3,  750 

2,553 
1,513 
1,  970 
2,494 
3, 009 

3,  051 

4,709 
5,759 
5,201 
3,  113 
7,292 

100.  0 

11.4 
11.8 
17.4 
16.9 
42.5 

100.0 

18.8 
11.1 

14.5 

JOB.  0 

19.6 

15.6 
21.6 

795: 

7-83 

1,  oso 

954 
844 
757- 
600 

75G|lO.  46 

6.49 

6.65 

Kansas  City 

1,001  lbs.  up.. 
9Ql-l,0001bS- 
801-900  lbs... _ 

70I-S00Ibs 

501-700  lbs- 

1,091 
944 
853 
750 
597 

1,115,11.76   6.90 
957110.03   6.43 
848   9.40  5.92 
75Q   9.70   5.62 
605    9.  91   6.  15 

7.02 

6.67 
6.57 
6.03 
6.29 

37.3 

12.9 
30.3 

Total 

34,  824 

13,  004 

'24,  074100.  OJlOO.  0 

100.0 

705 

794 

S31}10.  12]  6.  27 

6.57 

South  St.  Paul 

1,001  lbs.  up.. 
901-1, 000  lbs— 
801-800  lbs— 
701-800  lbs— 
501-700  lbs- 

175 

685 

2,794 

2,  167 

"8,  584 

""339 

1,117 

886 

2,483 

126 

317 

964 

1,398 

3,348 

1.2 
4.8 
19.4 
15.0 
59.6 

~~7.6 
23.1 
18.4 
51.5 

2.0 

5.2 

15.7 

22.7 

54.4 

1,039 
933 
846 
740 
567 

"923 
836 
744 
591 

1,118 
935 
842 
Tiff) 
607 

10.40 
10.31 

0.99" 
10.05 

9.94 

5.87 
5.67 
G.  21 
6.24 

8.08 
7.  Q9 
6.51 
6. 12 
6.24 

Total 

14,  403 

4,  825 

6,153 

100.  0  100.  0 

100.  0 

071 

699 

703 

10.00 

6.04 

6.38 

Monthly  Meat  Supplies  at  Three  Eastern  Markets 

August  4-30,  1930;  August  5-31,  1929 


Boston 

• 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

1930 

1929 

1930 

•     1929 

1930 

1929 

RECEIPTS 

Western  dressed  meats: 

Steers carcasses.  . 

Cows do 

Bulls do 

Veal do 

Hogs...  .          do  .  . 

9,939 

3,898 

105 

4,021 

T74~258 
3,053 

217606 

1,569,"867 

9,615 

5,904 

120 

3,771 

325 

32,161 

1,715 

747 

28US4 
I".  734 

29,  772 
2,437 

24,912 

10,407 

2,376 
1,139 
4,512 

9,136 
3, 115 
1,434 

4,752 

Lambs do 

Mutton do 

Goats." .  _db. 

Beef  cuts pounds.. 

Veal  cuts  _     —  do 

69, 136       96, 420 
3,920        6,754 

isy - 

.1    913,011 

5.729 

83,  983 
15,969 

45,144 
3,45Q 

34, 898 
6,437 

Pork  cuts do 

Lamb  cuts. do 

1,  511,  657 

6,  035, 138 
639" 

5,  621,  205. 
2  9^2 
31,  563 

31,  846 

54,  572 
150,  845 
262,892 

2SS 

1,500,  563 

1,  450,  203 

LOCAL  SLAUGHTER 

Eederal  and  city  '  inspec- 
tion: 
.    Cattle carcasses.. 

33,874 

64,  259 
142,  38S 
312,  150 

324 

6,897 
10,471 
50,236 
29,  S08 

5,  345 
8,248 

Hogs <3i>— 

Sheep do 



49,  103 
27,  024 

388 

.     .j- 

1  Includes  city  inspection  and  receipts,  of  country-dressed  meats.    Boston  local 
slaughter  reports  not  available  for  publication. 
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Livestock  Inspected  at  Markets  for  Shipment  to  Country,  July,  1930,  with  Comparisons 

(Feeding  stock  only) 


Origin  and 
destination 


Market  origin 

Atlanta,  Ga_. 
Baltimore— 
Buffalo,  N.Y 
Ctiathmocga. 
Obicago,  ni_. 
Cincinnati... 

Cleveland 

Denver,  Colo . 

Detroit 

B.  St.  Louis, 

Dl 

Port  Worth.. 
Indianapolis . 
Kansas  Oily, 

Kans 

Lancaster 

Los  Angeles, 
Louisville 

Ky 

Memphis 

M  i  hvaukee,  i 
Montgomery, 

Ala., 

Nashville 

New  Orleans. 
Ogden  Utah. 
Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
Omalia.Nebr.' 
Pittsburgh.... 
Portland, 

Oreg__-__- 
Richmond.. 
Salt       Lake 

City,  Utah.' 
Sao  Antonio. 
Stonx    City, 

Iowa 

Steux    Falls, 

S.  Dak..... 
S.-  St.  Joseph, 

Mo 

S.St.  Paul__. 

Spokane 

Wichita 

All  other  in- 
spected  

Total..3 

State  destina- 
tion 

N.Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachu- 
setts  

Rhode  Island 
New  York... 
New  Jersey. 
Pen  n  s  yl- 

vania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.  _ 

Iowa... J 

Missouri ! 

N.Dakota... 
S.Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas ; 

Delaware.. 
Maryland . 
Virginia.-. 
West  Virginia 
is .  Oarolina-- 
S.  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky... 
Tsrraessee ... 

Alabama 

Mississippi  _ 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. .. 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming... 

Colorado 

iv»ew  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California... 


Cattle 


4-year 
aver- 
age, 
Jury, 
18B6- 
1929 


No 
2,  604 
'66A 
361 
31 1 
7,148 
1.530 

.  26« 
6,422 
1 

5,796 
14,334 
2,847' 

31,  462 

2," 

704 

1, 375 
1,382 
2  329 

978 

522 

2,186 

•518' 

4,604 

9,0(38 

232 

601 
51 

1694 
2,461 

13,  7181 

1,944 

3,4.75 

17,458 

287. 

5,132 

707 


July, 
1929 


No. 
1,815 

70 

39 

200 

5,  165 

1,09* 

n 

5,  826 
1,41 


July, 
1S30 


No. 

'    389 

201 

59: 
ii 

5,142 

1,251 

121 

3,626 
1,275' 


5,669 
12. 204 
2,526 

31,  683 

3,782 

886 

1,144 

1,354 

553 

386 
1,195 
1.485 


4,366 

8,101 

224 

1,209 
35 

1,313 
2, 653 

14, 106 

2,027 

4,782 

17,419 

45 

3,542 

1,616 


6,315 

6,345 
1,434 


21,402 
1,41 
1 


373 
635. 


4-year 
aver- 
age. 
Jury, 
1926- 
1929 


No. 

"~"2~i52 
21fli 

25,362 

39S 

'  167 

8, 1T2 

'  148 

3,  563, 


12,930 


15,  2S4 


144.585  141,388 


421 
97 

2,602 
6,376 
8,512 
18,154 
3,488 
1,186 

a,c&4 

23,906 

8,940 

1  1,634 

1,78!* 

15,066 

14,946 

'28 

374 

1,084 

134 


418' 


"  i 
1,279 
I,  021' 
1,518 

174 

3,  221 
6,5 
197 


7,  355( 

1,912 

2,689 

9,408 

4QX 

4, 874 


1,284. 


'3? 


«246 
'  1,  474 

535 
58,  721 


1,  094 

2  114 


July, 
1929 


No. 

'     250 
20,474 

id 

24Q 
2, 635' 


1, 935 

5,994 
3,679 

10,  182 


2,532 

74? 

70,  979 


2,132. 


=  205 

5,303    10 

'  11*8 

! 

7,311 


372 


95,  SOB'S  154, 359 148, 


1,( 
i 

234 

1,142 
7,107 
10,282 
3  479 
131 
a  641 
5,030 


■334 
38 
3SJ 


4,109 
5,243 

7,669 
18,  566| 
2,799] 
1,001 

3,  aei 

25,672 

8,264 

3,173 

284 

13,022 

14,169 

35 

527 

1,232 

282 

30 

88 

289 


509 
441 
540 

1,159! 


62 
103 
101 

1,711 
1,893 
2,825 
18, 968 

1,6*5 
557 
3,381 
12,143 
6,038 
225 
3,572 
13,171 
12,875 


936 


231 

14] 
19 


54 

860 

25 

567 

1,064 

1.3231 

257 


1,134 

4.943 

5,379 

205 

108 

41: 

1,335) 

93 

130 

517 

198 

2,654 


2  162 

1,369 

14,806 

11,550 

9,100 

1,08' 

*239 

35, 777 

9,076 


2  1, 135 
24, 507 
8,228? 


:.7 


5,731 


214 

964 

13, 372 

14,  202' 

3,  557 

771- 


44,  834 
7,104 
1,  719. 


488 
531 


15, 880 
2,362 


2  248 
1,144 
6,208 


7,611 


'306 
i  160 

854 


34, 87(J 
5,14! 


July, 
11)30 


Swine 


No. 


631 

454 

18,"  56^1 
143 


4,  543 


1,514 
6, 216 
4,363 

6,722 


1,568 


13J 
1,124 

1,037 
49, 820 


1.26Q 
22 


26 

7,  634 

6S8 

4,543* 

1,536 

-       5.4 

960 


4-year 
aver- 
age, 
Jury, 
1926- 
1929 


No. 


4 


743 


115,W 


014 
36 

529 

677 

13,075 

8,933 

2,876 

1,919 

619 

27, 169 

4,761 

TSra 

33, 248! 
4,018 


'"'iS 
•61, 

2,399 

743 

1, 179 

3,026 

"167 

194 
971 
121 

69] 


i  160 

570 
l,90f 

1, 39) 
6J 

"""262 

603 

441 

1,518 

7,141 

633 

2  383 


844 


'25.249 


■  107 


374 


3 
1,091 
3,  314 
1,484 

203 
2.23U 
2,120 
2,270 


717 
41 


232 


47. 
2,018 

2,425 


3,  729 


194 

100 

1,253 

1,  651 


Total....  3  144^8SJ141,358|  95,606   ^54,339-148,  002  115., 497  835,249  '25,27-0..  »2L471 


~i 

1,573 
118 


13. 

1,191 
5,251 


3,923 


1,124 

256 

1,058 


2  23' 
2,181 
1,114' 


5«a 


333 

566 

1,005 


"i"50 
'202 


'162" 

1,165 

1,214 

25S 


July, 
1929 


No. 


"4 


446. 


2,225 
74S 
576 

4,303 

""ifi 

129 

1,  52| 

15 

13 
30 
225 
123 


1,087 
30 


284 

67 

9461 

1,296* 
6,  24§ 

593 


1,442 


107i 


"§ii 

849 


!- 


4ii 

1.429 
2, 828 
1,958 
23 
2,277 
2,959. 
I,  879 
769, 


1,983 
1, 238, 


July, 
1930 


No. 


136 
170 

2,406 

435 

1,100 

2,020 

"""233 

216 

1,143 

98 


17 

428 
251 

611 

911 


1,430 


19 
865 

491 
4,719 

460 
1,134 

1,758 
25,2761  21.471 


125 
354 


38. 


103 
1,305 


153 
1,842 
1,700 

975 

122 
1.531 

946 
1,543 


671 

665 
2,159 


174)        402 

876     1, 096 

13)         48 

77j        160 

..--1  33 

428 

611 

944 


32 

127 
136 


1281  259 

1,  27ll  1,  470 

l,O00j  1,295 

171 I  233 


Destination 


Now  England 

Middle  At- 
lantic  < 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central..  _ 

South  At- 
lantic  

East  Sonth 
OantraL  ., 

West  South 
Central. .. 

Mountain  _. 

Pacific 


eatfle 


4»year 
aver- 
age, 
July, 
1926- 
1929 


No. 


July, 
1929 


No. 


3,120 
37,616 
08,266 

2,192 


18,  531 
6, 60S 
1,592 


4,415 

36,  283 

67,  075 

2, 478 

5, 836 

15,  fW 
7, 547 
2, 140 


July, 
1930 


No. 
124 

1,  915.' 

20, 888. 

51, 405 

1, 323 

3,211 

11,  456 
1,912 
3,369 


Sheep 


4-year 
aver- 
age, 
July, 
1926- 
1929 


Aro. 


1, 

37, 099 

78, 962 

« 1, 823 

18,242 

7,. 

7,917 

1,920 


July, 
1929 


No. 


404 

32, 866 

93, 675 

91 

6,520 

4,490 
4,883 
3,813 


July, 
1930 


No. 
22 

1,179 

27,480 

71,  424 

762 

1,664 

6, 578 
6.047 
1,314 


•Swine 


4-year- 
aver- 
age, 
Jaly, 
1920- 

1329 


No. 
107 

1,100 

7,328 

10, 147 

148 

.1,023 

1,1 

709 
2, 035' 


July, 
1929 


No.  i 
107 

1, 230 

6, 056 

11, 105 

30 

1, 140 

1,729 

830 

2,442 


July, 
1930 


No. 

479 

1,408 
4,792 
7,516 


1,706 

2,010 

654 

2,998 


1  2-year  average.  •  Includes  7  head  shipped  to  Alaska. 

2  3-ysar  aveiago.  s  Includes  3  head  shipped  to  Alaska. 

3  Average  of  totals.  «  Includes  States  reporting  none  tor  1929  and  1930. 
Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspection  records. 


Average   Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


1929 

January 

February.- 

March 

April.. 

May. 

June. 

July... 

August 

September- 
October 

November. 
December-. 

Year.. 


Chicago 


Wt. 


Lbs 


Cost 


East  St. 
Louis 


Wt, 


Lbs 


Dols 

per 

100 

lbs. 
228,  9.  22!  203 
228  10.19    20. 
23.ail.44 
24111.41 
23910.81 
247:10.72 
257)11.20 
265;  10.  52 


OostfWt 


Fort 
Worth 


259!  9.86    205110.421 
"    19S  9.73; 

199  9. 12 

200  9.  34| 


239,10. 16 


1930 

January 

February 1 

March ! 

April I 

May I 

June.,  j I 

July.....,_..l 
August 1 


228  9.78 
23110.67 
235>10.  17 
334J1Q.00 
23810.02 
246  9. 
267  8.73 
255   9. 


Dols 
per 
W0 
lbs. 
9.07 
10. 05. 
205:11.  251 
204:11.24. 
205  10.93 
205|  10.  93 
207)11.71 
209;11.24: 


Us. 
216 
209 


Cost 


Kansas 
City 


Wt. 


Dots, 
per 
100 
lis. 
8.42 
9.4ll 
203  10. 05' 

203  10.  33 

204  10.  21 
208  10.  34 
212  10.  84 
206  10.  47 
202  9.96 
2031  9.36 
207j  8.99 


Lbs. 


Cost  Wt 


204J1C.  39;  207]  9.  8S   23lil0.  03 


206    9.  82 


215 


298,10.  71  218 

20810.44  212 

200;  10.  05  206 

202110.09,  203 

20ll  9.  S7i  208 

207    9.32!  211 

203  10.  191  206 


9.38 
9.68 
9.24 
9.03 
9.22 
9.30 
8.65 
9.46 


Dols 
per 
100 
lbs. 
242  8.89 
242  9.91 
244111.01 
235  10.  96 
228  lfl.  49 
228  10.61 
233  11.22 
232)10.74 


9,  94 
9.29 
8.31 
9.04 


I 


9.55 
10.34 
9.88 
9.68 
9.71 
9.64 

8.  S3 

9.  69 


Omaha 


i 


lbs 


Cost 


Dols 
per 
100 
. ,  16s. 
237  8.84 
239]  9.  83 
25211.04 
254'l0.98 
255110.28 
239  10. 31 
10.69 


277 


277   9.20 


'.).  w; 


8.78 
8.56 
8.96 


255*  9.84 


Sioux 
City 


Wt 


Lbs. 
236 
243 
2S5 


Cost 


Dols. 
per 

too 

lbs. 
8.84 
9  84 
11.03 
258)11.00 
2S9  10.  23 
27tt  10.  22 
285)10.49 
295  9.04, 
297  8.97 
291  8.  48 
260)  8.46 
242j  8.  94 

26l|  9.76 


247|  9. 
|10. 
251)  9. 
254)  9. 


9.45 
10.06 
9. 
a  39 
9.42 
9.01 
8.08 
8.01 


South 
St.  Paul 


wt.; 


Lbs. 
224 


Gost 


Dots, 
per 

too 

lbs. 

8.77 
225  0,94 
229  11.-08 
235  11.11 
2-18  10.  39 
27-5  10.00 
290  10.  39 
2S0  10.  11 
240  9.44 
219  9.02 
212  8.79 
217j  9.  03 

234J  0*68 


2251  9.  65 
230  10.  24 
226  9.79 
234  9.50 
245  9.  46 
276;  8.84 
288)  7.D4 
2GSS  8.08 


Wool:  Monthly  Average  Prices  at  Boston 

August,  1S30,  compared  with  corresponding  month,  1929 
[In  dollars  per  pound] 


Grade 


64's,  70's,  80's  (fine)r 

Strictly  combing.. _ 

French  combing 

Oiothing 

58's,  80's  (H  btood) : 

Strictly  combing. 

French  combing 

Clothing 

56's  Q&  blood): 

Strictly  combing 

Clothing __ 

48's,  50's  (H  blood): 

Strictly  combing 

Clothing „ 

46's  (Low  Yi  blood) :  Strictly  combing. 
36*3,  40's,  44's  (common  and  braid)-  _ 


Grease  basis ; 
fleece 


1930 


0.312 
.265 
.235 

.300 

.265 
.255 

.299 
.265 

.305 

.265 
.275 
.255 


1929 


0.  385 
.335 
.315 

.  445{' 
.405  5 
.385). 

.450 
.429 

.434 
.405 
.385 
.365 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece      ;     Territory 


1930 


0.760 
.705 
.660 

.675 
.620 
.585 


.505 
.525 


.400 
.430 


1929 


0.  835 
.890 
.830 

.945 1 
.890 
.855 


562 t     ,850-| 


.822^ 

.765 
.710 
.645 
,615! 


1930 


0.760 
.720 
.675 

.7151 

.  665* 
.640-) 

.620 
.590 

.580 
.615 
.495 
.435 


1929 


0.940 
.920 
.865 

.945 
.910 
.865 

-  .890 
.872 

.880 
.745 
.675 
.635 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock  August,   1930,  with  Comparisons 

Based  oh  Mean  of  Daily  Price  Bange 
(In  dollars  per  100  pounds) 


Classification 


Chicago 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Kansas  City 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Omaha 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle,  calves,  and  vealers: 
Steers— 

600-900  lbs  — 

Choice 

Good 

Medium _._»-_. 

Common 

900-1,100  lbs.— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium „ 

Common 

1,100-1,800  lbs.— 

Choice..- -.- - 

Good 

Medium 

1,300-1,500  lbs.— 

Choice. 

Good 

Heifers— 

550-850  lbs  — 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Cows — 

Choice 

Good - -_ 

Common  and  medium 

Low  cutter  and  cutter . 

Bulls  (yearlings  excluded) — 

Good,  and  choice  (beef) 

Cutter,  common  and  medium. 
Vealers  (milk-fed) — 

Good  and  choice 

Medium 

Cull  and  common 

Calves  (250-500  lbs.)— 

Good  and  choice - 

Common  and  medium 

feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves: 
Steers — 

500-800  lbs.— 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

800-1,050  lbs  — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Heifers — 

Good  and  choice.  _ 

Common  and  medium... 

Cows- 
Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Calves  (steers) — 

Good  and  choice 

Medium 


10.  75 
9.85 
8.89 
6. 

16.62 
9.62 
8.59 
6.42 


10.25 
9.38 
8.08 

10.15 
9.  15 


10.22 
9.40 
8.28 
6.12 

7.30 
6.18 
4. 
3.34 

6.60 
5.97 

11.30 
9.70 
7.85 

7.50 

5.25 


6.95 
5. 


6.95 
5.55 


6.30 
5.25 


5.12 
4.12 


10.80 
10.00 
8.60 
7.05 

10.  58 

"ft.55 

8.56 

6.38 

9.95 
9.25 


9.62 

8.85 


10.  50 
9.50 
8.38 
6.12 

7.' 05 
6. 
4. 
3.82 

6.55 
5.95 

12.00 
10.25 
8.25 

7.50 

5.25 


7.20 
5.72 


6.95 
5.60 


6.  OS 
5.18 


5.05 
4.12 


11. 18, 
10.32 
9.28 
7.42 

10.92 
10.  05 
9.00 
7.25 

10.85 
10.12 

8.: 
io.; 

9.' 


10.  S9 
10.05 

8. 

6 

7.29 
6.12 
5.12 
4.22 

6.42 
5. 

12.50 
10.75 
8.  66 

7.90 
5.65 


7.65 
6.15 


7.32 
5.92 


6.28 

5.38 


5.12 
4.25 


11.62 
10.75 
9.8g 
7.28: 

7.65 

6.50 
5.33 
4.25 

6.62 
5.76 

12.10 
10.  45 
8.55 

7.72 
5.70 


6.68 


7.78 
6.42 


6.90 
5.92 


5.45 
4.78 


10.93 
9.98 
8.85 
7.10 

11.04 
10.00 

8. 

6.96 

11.04 
9.95 
8.  .76 

10.94 
9. 


10.32 
9.55 
8.  3S 
6.52 

7.91 
6.83 
5.37 
3.92 

7.29 
6.17 

11.37 
10. 00 
7.74 

7.82 
5.04 


8.13 
6.36 


8.11 
6.47 


7.16 
5.94 


5.54 
4.60 


Light  light  (140-1 60-lbs.),  good  and  choice 

Light  weight: 

(160-180  lbs.),  good  and  choice 

(180-209  lbs.),  good  and  choice 

Medium  weight: 

(200-220  lbs.),  good  and  choice 

(220-260 lbs.),  good  and  choice 

Heavy  weight: 

(250-290  lbs.),  good  and  choice _. 

(290-350  lbs.),  good  and  choice _. 

Packing  sows  (275-500  lbs.),  medium  and  good 

Slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.),  good  and  choice- _. 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  lbs.),  good  and  choice. 

Packer  and  shipper  purchases: 

Average  weight,  lbs 

Average  cost _ 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs— 

90  lbs.  down — 

Good  and  choice 

Medium 

All  weights,  common 

Yelling  wethers  (90-110  lbs.),  medium  to  choice. 
Ewes— 

90-120  lbs.,  medium  to  choice. 

120-160  lbs.,  medium  to  choice _ 

All  weights,  eull  and  common 

Feeding  lambs  (range  stoek): 
50-75  lbs  — 

Good  and  choice 

Medium 


9.53 


9.77 
9.79 


9.74 
9.57 


9.31 


7.72 
8.85 


10.14 
10.18 


10.14 
10.01 


9.82 
9.53 


9.03 


10.80 


11.22 
11.23 


11.18 
11.24 


11.2011.18 
11.0811.04 


10.73 
10.30 
8.85 
9.86, 


10.69, 
10.32 
8.58 
9.36 


9.42 

9.55 
9.53 

9.46 
9.29 

9.07, 
8.82 
7.72 
8.83 


255 


9.20 
7.90 
6.02 
6.25 

3.38 
3.00 
1. 


6.50 
5. 


258 
<J.  20 


9.26 
7.90 
6.00 
6.30 

3.88 
3.00 
1 


6.53 
5. 


262 
10.07 


9.90 
8.68 
6.58 
0.62 

3.50 
3.12 
2.02 


7.10 
6.30 


251 
10.03 


9.24 
7.95 
6.18. 
6.58 

3.62 
3.25 
2.25 


7.42 
6.42 


257, 
8.  73. 


10.13 
8.84 
6.89 
7.43 

3.-28 

2. 

1.85 


7.22 
6.52 


11.16 
10.28 
9.18 
7.31 

10.95 
10.01 
8.90 
6.98 

10.73 
9.93, 
8.56 

10.  92 
9.74 


10.81 
9.92 
8.72 
6.54 

7.39 
6.22 
4. 
3.91 

6.55 
5.89 

11.98 
10.29 
8.32 

7, 
5.46 


7.47 
6.06 


7.25 
5.87 


6.39 
5.43 


5.18 
4.32 


10.23 

10.58 
10.62 

10.56 
10.42 

10.14 
9.78 
8.36 
9.28 


255 
9.58 


9.40 
8.08 
6.20 
6.44 

3.47 
3.09 
2.01 


6.89 
6.12 


10.00 
8.90 
6. 
4, 

9.62 

8.65 
6.95 
5.22 

9.50 
8.25 
6.82. 

9.38 

8.15 


10.00 
8.90 
7.52 
5.65 

6.62 
5.62 
4.26 
3.00 

6.32 
4.72 

8.50 
6.40 
4.40 

6.90 
4.45 


7.32 
5.08 


7.02 
5.40 


6.82 
5.45. 


4.90 
3.95 


7.95 
6.25 


9.37 
9.38 

9.34 
9.25 

9.11 

8.85 
7.  .52 
8.15 
7. 

222 


8.40 
7.22 
5.58 
5.62 

3.25 
3.00 
1.75 


10.05 
8.75 
6.80 
4.85 

9.50 
8.65 
6.80 
5.10 

9.30 
8.18 
6.72 

9.22 
8.10 


9.75 
8.68 
7.15 
5.  38 

6.50 
5.50 
4.36 
3.10 

6. 
4.75 

8.60 
6.50 
4.50 

6.75 

4.50 


7.12 
5.00 


6.76 
5.25 


6.62 
5.  38 


4.62 
3.88 


6.25 


9.35 

9.80 
9.82 

9.78 
9.71 

9.60 
9.25 
8.04J 
8.33 
7.  78, 

226 


10.62 
9.42 
7.58 
5. 

10.30 
9. 
7. 
5.95 


11.  35 
19.25 
8.45 
6.  30 

11.32 
10.  Ki 
8.42 
6.62 


16.20    11.22 


9.12 
7.55 


10.10 
9.08 


10.18 
9.25 
7.58 
6.75 

6.82 
5.95 
4, 
3.55 

6.45 
4 

9.65 
7.40 
5.15. 

7.40 

4.95 


7.50 
5.25 


7.30 
5.52 


6.62 
5.38 


4.72 
4.10 


7.98 
6.30 


10.24 

10.72 
10.  78: 

10.77 
10.67 

10.37 


16.  HI 
8.30; 


11.19 

10.  w 


10.62 
9.75 
8.28 
6.20 

7.12 
6.20 
5.02 
3.70 

6. 
5.08 

9.35 
7.25 
5.10 

7.25 
4.70 


7.92 
5.62 


7. 
5.92 


6.88 
5.62 


4.88 
4.12 


8.45 
6.70 


10.27 


10.62 
10.68 


10.74) 
10.  62 


10.33 


8.  SO 
8.78 
8.24 

225 
9.40    10.45 


9. 92.     9.  95 


8.48 
7.45 
5.82, 
5.68 

3.25 
3.00 
1.75 


9.44 
8.28 
6.35 
6.30 

3.45 
3.20 
1.95 


8.33 
9.14 

8.92 

219 

10.25 


8.66 
7.50 
5.90 
6.00 

3.50 
3.25 
2.00 


10.69 
9.54 
7.92 
5.98 

10.  4S 
9.87 
7.93 
6.28. 

10. 
9.27. 
7.89 

10.29 
9.13 


10.13 
9.26 
8.01 
0.44 

7.32 

6.27 
5.00 
3.66 

6.50 
5.12 

8.59 
6.54 
4.28 

7.17 
4.52 


8.36 
5.87 


8.16 
6.21 


7.36 
6.09 

5.37 
4.31 


8.76 
6.97 


9.05; 
8.95 

8. 

8, 

7.38 

8.10 

8.29 

228 

8.88 


9.39 
8.03 
5.93 
6.05 

2.89 
2.61 
1.54 


10.50 
9.83 
7.46 
5.44 

10.18 
9.20 

7.44 
5.72 

iaoe 

8.91 
7.35 

9.95 
8.86 


10.14 
9.14 
7.63 
5.74 

6.76 
5.82 
4.60 
3.34 

6.43 


9.02 
6.89 
4.79 


7.08 
4.65 


7.46 
5.24 


7.24 
5.52 


6.74 
5.46 


4.78 
4.01 


8.06 
6.38 


9.71 

10.13 
10.10 

10.15 
10.06 

9.85 

9.49 

8.1 

8.60 

8.20 

223 

9.69 


8.74 
7.61 
5.91 
5.90 

3.36 
3.11 
1. 


10.15 
9.10 
7. 
0.05 

10.00 
9.10 
7.75 
6.00 

9.72 
8.72 
7.42 

9.58 


9.50 
8.50 
7.25 
5.25 

6.75 
5.62 
4.52 
3.32 

6.62 
5.30 

9.65 
7.75 
5.50 

7.50 
5.25 


7. 
5.50 


7.75 
5.75 


6.88 
6.62 


4.62 
3.62 


8.75 
6.75 


.112 


9.25 
9.26, 


9.26 
9. 


8.40 
7.50 


10.  12 

9.00 
7.75 
6.00 

9.90 
8.88 
7.68 
6.00 

9.28 
8.42 
7.20 

9.06. 

8.18 


9.59 
8.50 
7.38 
5.25. 

6.75 
5.62 
4.50 
3.35 

6.62 
5.25 

9.40 

7. 

5.50 


5.25 


7. 
5.60 


7.75 
5.75 


6.88 
5.62 


4.62 
3.75 


8.75 
6.75 


9.23 

9. 60, 
9. 

9.65 
9.50 

9.21 

8.8i 
8.02 


7.58 


271 
8.24 


8.65 
7.45 
5.65 
5.00 

3.20 
2.95 
1.75 


6.06 
5.05 


10.62 
9.70 
8.50 
6.55 

10.40 
9.56 
8.32 
6.4S- 

10.22 
9.15 
8.02 

10.05 
9.02 


10.  00 
9.-00 
7.62 
5.62 

7. 
5.S8 
4.  88 
3.85 

6.62 
5.42 

9.85 
8.00 
5.50 

7.75 
5.25 


8.00 
5.75 


7.75 
5. 


7.00 
6.62 


4.75 
3, 


8.75 
6.75 


10.17 

10.50 
10.60 

10.60 
10.  48 

10.14 
9.69 
8.73 


11.60 
10.55 
9.25 


11.48 
10.42. 
9.22 
7.  24 

11.48 
10.13 
8.95 

11.28 
10.08 


10.72 
9.72 
8.48 
6.40 

7.78 
6.58 
5.35 
4.12 

6.50 
5.44 

9.75 
7.90 
5.50 

7.30 

5.15 


8.38 
6.22 


7. 
6.25 


7.35 
5.90 


4.90 
4.08 


8.95 
6.85 


10.02 

10.50 
10.  62 

10.63 
10.55 

10.25 
9.74 
8.34 


10.53 
9.52 
8.36 
6.70 

10.52 
9.58 
8.36 
6.71. 

10.44 
9.51 
8.31 

10.35 
9.39 


9.71 
8.85 
7.79 
6.21 

7.62 

6.42 

5.22 

-3. 

6.67 
5.31 

10. 46 
8.70 
6.16 

8.26 
6.23 


8.70 
6.30 


8:52 
6.56 


7.46 
6.14 


5.27 
4.14 


9.32 
7.45 


8.92 
8.93 


8.83 

8.61 
8.  39 
7.44 


272 
S.  69 


7.65 
5.70 
5.00 

3.25 
3.00 

1.75 


6.44 
5.62 


276 
9.53 


9.54 
8.30 
6.30 
5.62 

3.25 
3.  OS 

1.75 


6.75 
5. 


.00 


273 
9.34 


5.90 
6.25 

3.25 
3.00' 
1.75 


7.20 
6.18 


7.71 


267 
8.27 


9.54 
8.38" 
6.-58 
6.12 

2.72 

2.47, 
1.5Q 


6.86 
5.91 


10.62 
9.59 
8.34 
6.46 

10.44 
•9.48 
8.24 
6.43 

10.  18 
9.11 
7.90 


8.97 


9.93 
8.93 
7.68 
5.63 

7.07 
5.92 
4.81 
3.66 

6.59 
5.35 

9.64 
7.86 
5.50 

7.54 
5.22 


8.04 
5.74 


7.80 
5.93 


7.03 
5.69 


4.72 
3.86 


6.78 


9.58 


10.04 

10.04 
9.90 

9.60 
9.14 
8.15 


7.83 


273    ' 
8.87 


8.93 
7.77 
5.86 
5.47 

3.24 

2.99 
1.75 


6.61 
5.66 
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Average  Weekly  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed   Fresh 
Meats  and  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products,  August,  1930 

Based  on  Mean  of  Daily  Price  Eange 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Classification 


Beef  and  Veal       ^  ■ 
Beef: 
Steer— 
700  lbs.  up- 
Choice rs 

Oood.„., 

550-700  lbs.— 

Cboice 

Good 

500  lbs.  up- 
Medium . 

Common—. 

300-650  lbs.,  yearling  '— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium.. 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

.  Common 

Veal  and  calf  carcases, .skin  on: 
Viealer — 

Choice 

Good ... 

Medium .-.-.. 

Common 

Calf— 

Choice , .- -. 

Good.. „ _. 

Modinrn, 

Common : 

Iamb  and  Mutton 
Lamb: 
38  lbs.  down— 

Choice..., 

Good. 

Medium 

.   Common 

39-45  lbs.— 

Choico 

Good 

Medium 

Common... , •-.. 

46-55  lbs  — 

Choico - 

Good.—  . 

Mutton  (ewe),  70  lbs,  down: 

Good 

Medium ;.» 

Common... 


Fresh  Pork  Cots 

Hams:  10-14  lb.  average 

Leios: 

8-10  lb.  average.-. 

lfi-12  lb.  averags 

12-15  lb.  average 

16-42  lb.  average. 

Shoulders,   New   York  style, 
skinned,  8-12  lb.  average. -. 

Butts,   Boston  style:  4-8  lb. 
average 

Spare  ribs,  half  sheet- 

Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  i 

Hams,  smoked,  regular,  No.  1: 

8-40  lb.  averags. , 

ie-12Ib.  average 

12-14  lb.  averagB 

14-10  lb.  average 

Hams,  smoked,  regular,,  No.  2: 

8-10  lb.  averaga— 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-14  lb.  average 

14-16  lb.  average 

Hams,  smoked,  skinned,  No.  1: 

16-18  lb.  average 

18-20  lb.  average ; 

Harus,  smoked,  skinned,  No.  2: 

•  18-18  lb.  average 

18-20  lb.  average 

Baeon,   smoked,   No.   1,   dry 
cure: 

6-8  lb.  average j 

8-10  lb.  average 

Bacon,  smoked,  No.  1,  S.  P. 
cure: 

8-10  lb.  average I 

10-12  lb.  average 

Picnics,  smoked: 
4-8  lb.  average 

Sacks,  dry  salt: 

'   12-14  lb.  average 

Lard,  refined,  hardwood  tubs.. 

Lard    substitutes,    hardwood 
tubs 

-Lard,  1  lb.  cartons. 


Chicago 


Aug. 
4-9, 


1930  ,   1930 


Aug. 
11-16, 


15.00 
13.75 

15.26 

13  - 

12.25 
10.75 

16.05 
14.55 
13.60 

11.25 
9.50 
8.50 


18.  60 
16.55 
14.15 
12. 

13.75 
11.  75; 
10.  CO 


19.00 
17.  GO 
13.75 
9.78 

19.00 
17.00 
13. 75 
9.75 

17.75 
15.00 

11.50 
10.00 
8.00 


19.50 

24.30 
22.30 
17.05 
12. 

14.  85, 

18.70 
11.80, 


27.00 
26.  GO 
25.25 
25.50 

25.00 
24.50 
23.75 
23.75 

26.  25 
26.25 

24.  00 
23.  50 


31.50 
29.75 


23.50 
22.75 


17.50 


11.25 
11.00 


11.26 
12.00 


16. 
14,  10 

15.86 
14.60 

12.  55! 
10.85, 

16.75 
15.00 
13.90 

11.25 
9.50 
8.50 


19.85 

17.  56 
15. 15 
12.65 

15.  id 
13. 15 
11.40' 
9.35 


20.  00 
18.00 
14.80 
10.60 

20.00 
18.00 
14.80 
10.60. 

18.70 

16.  oo  to-  00 


11.43 
G. 
7, 


19.  50, 

24.20 
22.50 
17.70 
13.55  n. 


18.05 
10.  90 


.  J 
27. 0Q 
215.09 
25.25 
25.  5Q 

25.50 
24.75 
24.50 
24.00; 

25. 
23. 00, 

23 

23.  5Cf 


31.50 
29.  75 


24.50 
23 


17.  50 


11.75 
12.00 


11.  25' 

12.  50 


Aug.' 

18-23, 

1930 


Aug.i 

25-30, 

1930 


16.00 
14.69 

16.59 
15.25 

13.15 
11.40' 

17.  U 

16.35 
15.10 

11.65 
19. 30 
9.30 


20.80 
13.  SG 
16.80 
14.60. 

1ft  49 

14. 55 
12.701 
10.95" 


21.60 
19.  CO 
16.59 
13.60, 

2LOTJ 
19.00 
16,50 
13.60 

IS.  00 


ii.  eo 

9.60 
7.00 


20.90, 


29.80 
27.80 
24  30 


14.05   16.20   IS.  00   16. 


20.80 
12.90 


! 

27. 00 
28.  00 
25.23 
25. 

25.  50 
24.75 
24.50 
24.00 

25.25' 

26.  00 

23.75 
23.50 


31.50 
29.75 


24  .50 
23.  7u 


17.50 


11.75 
13.25 


12.60 
14.00 


16.75 
15.45 

17.30 
16.70 

14,75 
12.45 

18.80 
17.45 
16.20 

12.35 
11.30 
10.30 


21.60 
IB,  60 
17. 60 
15.30 

17. 

15.00 
13.00 

11.50 


22.00 
19.80 
17.30 
14.  6Q 

22.00 
19.80 
17. 3Q 
14.50 

19.60 
18. 60  | 

lL'GO 
9.00 
7.0Q 


21.30 

31. 70 
29.80 
28.89 
18.00 


23.  10 
13.50 


27.  00 
25.00 

25.  25 
25.50 

26.00 
25.50 
25.00 
24.  5Q 
i 

26.  75 
26.  75. 

24,75 
24.50 


31.  .50 
20.75 


24.50 
23.75 


17.50 


12.  25 

13.  50 


13.00 

14.50 


New  York 


Aug. 
4-9, 
1930 


15.40! 
14.10' 

15. 
14.79 

11.80 


16.15 
15.05 


11.40 
10.00 


21.00 
19.30 
17.80 
15.30 


Aug. 

11-16, 
1930 


15.60 
14.25 

16.00 

15.  DO 

12.00 
10.  25 

16.45 
15.25 


11.03, 
9.58, 
8.50 

23.  59' 
21.00 
39.  50 

17.00 


16.10]  17.70 

13. 90  IS.  10 

12.20*  14.30 

16.50  11.40 


20.90, 
19.60 
16.78' 
11.  40, 

2a  90 
IS.  60 
15.70 
11.40 

20.50 
18.60, 

11. 10 
10.19 

7.70 


22.50 


21.20 
18.00 
13.35 


19.00 
12.  00 


27.  38 


25.00 
25.  25 


21.50 
20.  5d 
17. 1Q 
13.  iq 

21.50; 
20.50 
17. 10 
13.10 


21.90  23 


IS.  50 

11.  2d 
10.00 
7.10 


22.50 


22.20    24.00 


22.80 
18.90' 
14.70, 

16.  od 

19. 00 
12.00 


26.50 
25.50 
24.30 
23.50 


23.  50  23.  00 

22.  75]  22.  25 

22  5G,  21.60 

2L  5Qj  20.  75 


27.  00' 
26.  0Q 

24.09" 
23.00 


31.  62 

30.  50 


23.  75 
23.75 


16.00 


13.00 
11.62 


26.  50 

25.  50 


23.00 

22.  90 


31.  62 

30.50 


23.75 
23.75 


16.  Of 


13.00 
12.38 


11.62   11.62 
14.00 


14. 


Aug. 
1:4-23, 
1930 


16.50 
15. 


17.00 
15.75 


12.75 
11.00 


17.50 
16.  CO 


32.00 
10. 00 
9.  CO 


23.70 
22.00 
28,  CO 
18.  Of) 

18.20 
16.60 
14.  20 
11.60 


24.30 
23.30 
2&«3 
17.70 

24.30 
23.30 
20.90 
17.70 


22.20 

11.90 
10.40 
7.50 


22.50 

28.90 
27.20 
23.80 
20.  10 

17.00, 

20.00 
13.  00, 


20.50 
25.50 
24.59 
^3.  50 

23.00 
22.25 
21.50 
20.75 

26.  50 
25.  50, 

23.00 
22.00 


31.6! 
30.  50 


23. 

23.75 


16.00 


13.00 
12  38 


11.62 
14.00 


Aug. 

25-30, 

1930 


17.55 
15.75 


IB.  00 
16.70 


13.75 
12.20 


18.75 
17.00 


12.90 
10.80 
9.88 


23.20 
21.70 
20.20 
17.  SO 

18.40 
16.  SO 
14.50 
12.80 


24.' 50 
23.50 
21.90 
IS.  60 

24.50 
23.50 
21.90 
18.60 

23.60 
22.70 

12.00 
10.50 
7.50 


22.50 

33.40 
32,40 
28.10 
23.50 

18.00 

82.40 
13.50 


27.00 
25.00 
25.25 
24  50 

23.00 
22.25 
21.50 
20.75 

26.75 
25.75 

23.00 
22.00 


31.62 
30.50 


23.75 
23.75 


1-0.50 


13.00 
12.12 


11.38 
14.00 


1  Includes  heifer  yearlings,  460  lbs.  down. 


Stocks  and  Exports  of  Evaporated  and  Condensed  Mlk  l 
Stocks  on  August  1  with  Comparisons ;  Exports  During  July  with  Comparisons 


Stocks 


Evaporated  (case  goods): 

Total  stoeks 

Total  unsold  stocks... 

Condensed  (case  goods) : 

Totol  stoeks 

Total  unsold  stocks. .. 

Condensed  (bulk  goods) : 

Total  stoeks 

Total  unsold  stocks. .. 


Aug-.l, 
1930 


lfiOOlbs. 
258, 836 
218,781 


July  1, 
19301 


36, 006  -. 


29,525 
10,212. 


tfiOO  lbs. 
227,  201 
176,439 

35,373 
31,222 

28,855 
8,176 


Exports 


Evaporated  milk. 
Condensed  milk.. 


July,  1930  J  June,  1930 


1,000  lbs. 
4,720 
1,515 


lfiOOlbs. 
5,417 
2,682 


Aug.  1, 
1929 'J 


1,000  lbs. 
281,137 
215,878 

34,758 
28,883 

29,890 
9,821 


July,  1929 


5*P 


1  Revised  figures  include  late  reports.    No  change  from  original  figures. 


Production  of  Evaporated  and  Condensed  Milk  Eeported 
by  Manufacturers — July 


Commodity 


■  STi'mis]  July,  1930 


Evap,  case  goods  _ 
Goad,  case  goods. 
Cond.  feulk  goods- 


Comparison  of  production  for  same  firms 


7]  9, 306, 044 
31]  13,789,207 
30(146, 997, 357]175, 


July,  1929 


13, 028, 278 

18, 358, 954 

,  742,  786' 


■Firms 


July,  1930  »  June,  1939 

3 


9301  3 


9,306,044 
13,803,757 
150, 022, 509 


.9,798,387 

18,i29,C|p 

■1'79-,552>IW 


i  The  current  montifs  figures  include,  reports  from  evaporated  and.  condensed 
milk  firms  operating  approximately  98%  of  the  total  factories  in  the  United  States. 


Wholesale  Selling  Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Distributing  Points,  July  and 
June,  1930  (Case  Goods) 


Distributing  point   - 

Evaporated    milk  : 
(per   case  of  48 
16-ounce  cans) 

Condensed   m  i  1% 
(per    case    of  48 
14-oj.  cans) 

July 

June 

i 

July 

June 

$3.68 
3.  62 
3.6S 
3,47 
3.52 
3.  33- 
3. 53 
.3. 55 
3.83 
3.73« 
3.69 
3.68- 
3.63 
3.66" 

$3.  66 ! 
3.65 
3.66 
3.81- 
3.  63-* 

3  56 

3.84 
3.75 
3  72 
3.69 
3.65' 
3.  67  | 

$5. 98 
5.96 
0.02, 
5.70' 
5.69; 
5.05 
5.05 
9,  OS' 
5,40 
6.10 
5.15 

$5,98 

ftfjj 

6,27 

6.35 
6.22 

%M 

7.B5 

7.-85 

. ,     ..-^ 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Evaporated  and  Condensed  Milk 

July  and  June,  1930 
(Tp  domestic  trade] 


Geographic  section 

Unsweetened  eva-p^-, 
orated  case  of  16-  • 
ounce  cans 

Sweetened     c  on  - 
densed  case  ofH4- 
ounce  cans 

July     . 

June 

July 

June 

$3.63 
3.59- 
3.64 
3.47 
3.52 
3.69 
3.69 
3.68 

$3.63 
3.02 
3.63 
3.48 
3.56 
3.67 
3.60 
3.63. 

$5.89 
5.96 
6.08 
5.65 
5.10 
6.14 

$5.  89 
6.91 

6.44 

6.20 

6.54 

Western  (South) 

United  States . , . 

3.60 

3.60 

5.91' 

6.09 
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The  firm  tone  which  prevailed  in  evaporated  milk  markets 
during  August  was  largely  the  result  of  the  production  and  stocks 
situation.  While  production  has  been  below  the  level  of  the 
previous  year  for  the  post  11  months,  the  continued  heat  and 
drought,  and  the  fact  that  much  surplus  fluid  milk,  which  is 
ordinarily  converted  into  evaporated  milk,  was  needed  to 
satisfy  depleted  city  milk  supplies,  have  cut  deep  inroads  into 
the  evaporated  milk  production  total  for  August.  Another 
factor,  which  had  a  decided  strengthening  effect,  was  the  low 
stocks   situation. 


Prices  to  Producers  at  Condenseries  for  3.5  Per  Cent  Milk  ' 

August  and  July,  1930 


Geographic  section 


New  England 

-Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

East  North  Central  . 
West  North  Central. 

South  Central 

Western  (North) 

Western  (South) 


United  States . 


By  manufacturers 
of  case  goods 


August        July 


Per  100 
pounds 


$1.79 
1.-67 
1.63 
1.56 
1.57 
1.43 
1.49 


1.61 


Per  100 
pounds 


$1.71 
1.64 
1.54 
1.50 
1.53 
1.43 
1.50 


1.54 


1  These  prices  do  not  include  those  paid  by  factories  which  base  prices  in  part  on 
current  wholesale  butter  market  quotations  or  which  for  other  reasons  could  not 
report  prices  at  the  time  reports  were  mailed. 


Prices    Paid    Producers    at    Country    Points 1    for    Standard    or 
Grade  B  Milk   (3.5%   Butt  erf  at) 


Num- 
ber of 
local 
mar- 
kets 

Range  of 
prices  per 
100  pounds 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Comparison  of  prices  for 
same  markets 

, 

Num- 
ber of 
local 
mar- 
kets 

Average  for — 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber, 
1930 

Au- 
gust- 
1930 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber, 
1929 

New  England 1 

Middle  Atlantic 

12 
14 
24 
20 
13 
2 
6 
2 
8 

$3.  25-$4. 10 
2. 40v  3.  37 

1.  58-  3.  20 
1. 40^3. 10 

2.  07-  3. 82 
2. 16-  3. 00 
1.  57-  2. 51 
2. 10-  2. 12 
2, 00-  3.  63 

$3.80 
2.95 
2.55 
2.20 

'3-12 
2.59 
2.21 
2.11 
2.48 

11 
14 
20 
.    20 
12 
2 
5 
2 
8 

$3.77 
2.95 
2.52 
2.20 
3.13 
2.59 
2.16 
2.11 
2.48 

$3.78 
2.86 
2.49 
2.15 
3.13 
2.34 
2.13 
2.11 
2.47 

$3.81 
3  03 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Altantic . 

2.60 
2.38 
3.48 

East  South  Central . 

West  South  Central 

2.49 
2.43 
2  42 

2  63 

United  States 

101 

1. 40-  4. 10 

2.73 

94 

2.71 

2.63 

2.84 

1  Tbepriees  at  country  points  apply  to  milk  deli  vered  direct  by  farmers  in  their  own 
cans  to  local  milk  shipping  stations  and  near-by  city  mirk  plants.  They  show  the 
range  and  average  of  prices  actually  received  by  producers  supplying  cities  and 
differ  from  the  dealers'  buying  prices  by  the  costs  of  transportation  applicable  to 
different  shipping  points.  "Basic"  prices  are  used  for  cities  where  a  surplus  plan 
or  poo-Ting  plan  is  in  effect,  and  where  net  prices  are  not  3*et  determined.  The  priee 
per  100  pounds  may  be  reduced  to  cents  per  quart  by  dividing  by  46.53. 


Retail  Prices  of  Special  Milk,   Cream,   and  Buttermilk 

September,  1930 


Light 

Cultured 

Special 

Certified 

cream 

butter- 

City 

milk,  per 

milk,  per 

(18-25% 

milk     - 

quart 

quart 

B.F.),per 
half  pint 

per 
quart 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Boston 

19 
19 

26 
28-30 

10 

New  York , ^„, 

17 

10 

15-19 

30 

17-20 

13-16 

25 

18-20 

10 

19-20 

25 

18-20 

9-12 

Chicago; -_.— 

17-18 

25 

16 

10-20 

22 

15 

12 

St.  Louis » .—.„ . 

16 

25 

17 

10-18 

17-25 

30 

16-20 

13-15 

Jacksonville .    ... 

25 
18 

20-30 
17 

10-12 

New  Orleans 

31 

14 

Nashville 

18 
15 

16 
13-15 

10 

15 

San  Francisco 

15 

25 

20 

'    14 

Average  of  above  cities 

18.33 

26.64 

17.81 

12.43 

Report  of  Fluid  Milk  Market  for  September,  1938 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Milk  Prices  at  Cities 


State 


Ala... 
Ariz.. 
Calif.. 


Colo.. 
Conn. 


Del._ 
D.  C_ 

Fla. . 


Bl- 


ind. 


Iowa. 


Kans. 


Ky. 
La._ 

Md. 


Mass. 
Mich. 


Minn. 


Mo. 


Mont... 
Nebr... 
N.H___ 
N.  J.... 

N.  Y... 


N.  C... 


N.  -Dak 
Ohio... 


Okla... 

Oreg— - 
Pa 


City 


R.I.... 


S.  Dak 
Tenn.. 


Tex. 


Vt_ 

Va. 


Wash... 
W.  Va.. 
Wis 


Birmingham 
Phoenix.. 
Oakland . 
San  Diego... 
San  .  Fran- 
cisco. 

Boulder 

C  olor ado 
Springs. 

Pueblo 

Britigeport. 

Hartferd... 

New  Haven 

Wilmington. 

Washington 

Jacksorrville. 

Miami 

Tampa 

Chicago 

Joliot 

Peoria 

Springfield-. 
Dubuque. .. 
Evans  ville-. 
Fort  Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South  Bend 
Davcnport.. 
Des  Moines 
Sioux  City- 
Kansas  City 
Wichita... 
Louisville. 
New  Orleans 
Baltimore. 
Cumberland 

Boston 

Springfield. 

Detroit 

Grand 

Rapids. 
Kalamazoo. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 
St.  Paul- 
Winona. - 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis— 
Lewisfrown. 

Lincoln 

Portsmouth 
New  Bruns- 
wick. - 

Albanv 

Buffalo 

New  York.. 
Greensboro 
Wi  ns  ton- 

Salem . 
Grand  Forks 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland- 
Dayton 

Toledo.. ... 
Oklahoma 
City. 

Tulsa 

Portland 

Salem 

Philadelphia 
.Pittsburgh 
Scrantori-- 

Newport 

Providence . 
Sioux  Falls. 
Knoxvillo— 
Nashville... 

Dallas. 

El  Paso 

Houston 

Burlington^ 
Richmond.. 

Roanoke 

Seattle 

Taeoma 

Clarksburg-. 
Wheeling... 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee  . 
Superior 


Dealer's 
buying 
price  at 
city  for 
3.5% 
B.  F. 


Bulk 


Cents 
per  qt. 
2  7.52 


'8.27 
6. 40-6.  €8 

3.76 
4.90 

4.51 
2  9.07 
!9.07 
>9.  07 

6.94 

'7.50 

!7.84 

4. 45-8. 21 


2  6. 

2  5.  70 

26.02 

5.37 


!4.81 


4.13 
5.27 
5.37 

1  5. 80 
4.29 

T70-4  29 

5.  07-5. 14 

"5.67 

2  7.61 
2  7.52 
2  8.81 


2  6.66 
!4.  94 

8  6.  02-7.  09 

*  2  5.31 

2  5.05 

2  5.05 

6.66 

5.16 

5. 16-5.  37 


3.76 


2  7.4: 

7.07 

2»7.  24 

2  7.48 


4.45 


2  4  6.  55 

2  4.15 

5. 37-5. 48 

4.13 

5.  27-5. 63 
4.  84-5. 16 


2  7.  50-7.  59 
2  7.31 


2  8.  81- 

2  5.37 

5.37 


Selling  price > 


On  routes 


Ftradey 


Bulk        Bottles 


Cents 
per  qt. 


9.58 
11.25 
10.  3-10. 4 


7 
12 
12 
12.5 
11 
11     -12 
12.  5-13.  75 
8. 75-11 
75-15 
8.  5  -10 
8.5 
8.25 
9 

8.25 
8.5 
7.5 
7.5-8 
8 

7.5 
8.5 
7.5 
8,75 
7.5    -8.75 


11 

10 

11.25 

10 


.5  -7 
9.5 


8      -8.5 


8.75 
10 


8.  7i 
7.5 
7 

11 

12 

9.5 


11 
12.5 

11.25 

7.5 

9.5 

9.5 

9 

9 

8.75 

10 

7.5 

8 
10 

9.5 
10 


2  6.  02' 
2  6.  34! 
2  6.  02'. 


12 
7-5 
8.75 
9.5 
8.75 

10 


2  7.  72-7. 91! 


25.OI 
2  5.14 
»6.77 


6.45 


2  6.13 
2  5.31 


11 
11.25 

8 

7.5 
10 
10 

11 

10 
8.5 


Cents 

per  qt. 

12.  75-15 

11      -13 

10 

13 

11.  2  -12 


11 

-S.5 

10 

10 
-10 

10 

8 

-40 

^10 

11 

12 

14 

13 

12.5 

12 


10 

-11 

11 

8 

9 
11 
14 

15 

11.5 
15 
14 
.12 

9 

12. 
11 
10 
11 
10 

12 
8 

9.5 
-13 

13 
-14 

13 

13 

10 

11 

12 

16 

11 


13 

13 

I5 

12 
10 
11 
10 
9.5 


Bottles 


Cents 
per  qt. 
16 
12  -14 
14 
15 
14 

10 
11 


10 
16 
16 
16 
13 
-15 
-20 


10 


14 
18 
12.  5-15 
20 
14 
14 
13 

14.2 

10 

12.5 

-12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

-12 

-12 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15.5 
15 
13 

-11 


13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 
10 
11 
14 
16 

15 
14 
16 
16 

15 

11 
14 
13 
12 
13 
12 

15 
-15 
-12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15.5 

12 

14 

14 

13 

14 

15 

12 

14 

15 

11 

11 

14 

12 

13 
-12 

11 

11' 


At 

retail 
stores 


Bottles 


Cents 

per  qt. 

15 

12-14 

12 

14-15 

12-14 

10 
II 

9-10 

16 

15-10' 

16 

14-15 

13-1^ 

17-18 

8-15: 

15-20 

14 

14 

13 

15 

9-10 

12-13 

10-12 

11-12 

12 

10-12 

11-12 

10 

11-12 

10-12 

11-13 

14 

14 

15 

13 

12-15 

-    13 

9-10 

13 
12 

10-11. 
11 
11 

10-13 
13 
10 
11 
14 
10 

16-18 


laps 
u 
15-17; 

15-18 


Pre- 
vailing 
B.  F. 
test  of 
milk 
sold 


Per  ct, 
3.  8  -4.  2 
3.3  -4.5 


4. 0  -4. 1 
3. 75-4. 1 


4.0 

3.  4-3.  8 


3.8 


.84.0 
3.7 


7-4.1 

0-4.6 
4.0 

5-4.4 

5-4  0 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 

7-4.0 
3.8 
3.8 

7-3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 

4-3.7 
3.5 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

CM.  2 
3.7 

94.0 


3.7 

4.0-4.1 
3.8 

3.  5-3.  6 
3.5 

3.  6-4.  4 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8- 
3.8 
3.9 

3.  3-3.  6 


6-3.7 

3.55-3.7 

4.0 

4.0 


10  3.6 
14  3.5 
123.  5-3.  7 
10-ia  3. 9 
12-13,3.43-3.  5 
123.  5-4.  0 


10-30j 
9-4 
10-1 


15] 
15 
15 
13' 
.  12 
12-14 
14 
11. 
141 


U 


133, 
10 
10-11 

*t 

12*3 

13 
11-12*3. 
10-1113. 

11 


4.0 

4.0 

0-4.2 

6-3.8 

3.7 

5-3.7 

3.75 

3.7 

3.9 


4.4 
.0-4.3 


4.3-4.5 


3.95 
8-4.0 

4.0 

3.8 
8-4.0 
5-3.8 

3.5 
5-3.6 
4-3.  5 

3.8 


1  These  prices  represent  grade  B  milk  or  the  grade  which  is  most  commonly  sold, 
the  butterfat  content  varying  from  3.3%  to  4.5%  in  different  cities. 

2  Basic  prices  for  fluid  milk. 
.     » In  the  201-210  mile  zone. 

*  August  price  advanced  from  5.91£  to  6.550  per  qt.  on  the  16th. 
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Stocks,  Exports  and  Imports  of  Dry  Milk 

Stocks  on  August  1,  with  CompEjisons;  Exports  and  Imports  during  July,  with 
Comparisons 


Total  stocks  i 


Whole  milk. 
Skim  miik._ 


Dry  milk 


ExportS- 
Bsaports. 


Aug.  1,  1930    July  X  1930  >,  Aug.  1,  1929 » 


Pounds 
5,  832,  522 
26,  328, 122 


Pounds 
5, 820. 089 
25, 635, 178 


Pounds 
3,092,806 
30,731,621 


July,  1930 


Pounds 
375,852 
44,055 


June,  1G30 


Pounds 
345, 933 
518, 7S2 


July,  1029 


Pounds 

399,621    ' 


1  Total  stoeks  include  all  stoeks  held  iy  laanufactnrerc  reporting. 
!  Revised  figures  include  late  reports. 


Production  of  Dry  Milk  Reported  by  Manufacturers — July 

'  [Includes  reports  from  principal  firms  operating  dry-milk  factories  in  the  United 

States! 


Comparison  of  production  (pounds)  for  same  firms 

Class  of  dry  milk 

Firms1 

July,  1930 

July,  1929 

"Firms  l 

July,  1S30  i 

June-,  1930 

Whole  milk ! 

Skim  milk _ 

Part  slum . 

Cream  powder 

Buttermilk 

8 

88 

1 

1 

67 

1, 254, 101 

19, 503, 464 

4,400 

0 

4, 336,  216 

1, 765, 885 

17,  228, 775 

0 

17,  092 

3,  442, 730 

9 

101 

2 

2 

77 

1, 393, 876 

21,014,016 

21,  012 

25, 432 

4,433,087 

2,  3*5,  325 

24,  978,  655 

45,190 

0 

5, 143, 780 

i  Some  firms  operate  more  than  1  factory. 


Wholesale  Selling  Prices  of  Dry  Milk  During  July,  1930 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Dry  skim  milk  Cbulk  goods) — 
re-ported  sales 

Dry  whole  milk  (bulk 
goods?) — reported 
sales 

Dry  buttermilk  (hulk 
goods) — re  p  0  r  t  e-d 
sales 

Price 

Pounds 

Price 

Pounds 

Price 

Pounds 

i%  to  5 

5  to  6& ; 

5%  to  6...    .. 
6to6H— -         

33,364 

792,952 

1,297,466 

6, 029, 210 

2,  679,  241 

6,  260, 475 

461, 805 

2, 891,  903 

163,  500  1 

21*5  to  22U 
ffl*4io23H— 

23*ito24*4- 
24*4  to  25*4- 

9,560 
"34ir3l6" 

5  to  5*4 

5%  to  6*4 - 
e*4to7*4- 
T*4to8*4— 
8*4to9*4_. 

3,905 

858,465 

1,  163, 329 

128,  934 

6^  to  7                     

7to7H i 

25*6  to  26*4  — 

1,200 

56,357 

7*4  to  8 

8  to8J4 





— 



SH  to  9 

9  to  9*4 

102,600 

1 

~~~~~~ 

— „.„ , 

Total J 

Average  price,  July.  _ 

20,  712,  516  ' 
6.78^ 
6.600 

352, 070 
24  27(4" 
23.35|!S 

2,  211,  ISO 
6.67fS 

Average  price,  June... 

6.72^ 

Wholesale  prices  reported  on  ease  goods  wera  as  follows:   Dry  whole  milk  (l-ib 
cans)  46.220  per  lb.;  dry  buttermilk,  8.92s!  per  lb. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia , 

Chicago 

Cleveland- . . 

St.  Louis . 


Cents  per  lb. 

6    -10 

5.8-10 

6    -10 

a  5-40 

J-— i,  6.5-40 
„. 8. 5-10 


Kansas  City 

Seattle „ 

Portland . 

Los  Angeles_. 
San  Francisco.- 


Cents  per  lb. 

7.75-10 

6.  5  -  9 

6      -  9 

„.  a  75-  9 

a  25-  9 


The  continued  hot  and  dry  period  with  the  accompanying 
lighter  production  and  the  increased  demand  for  dry  milk 
products  from  the  confectionery  and  ice  cream  trade  have  had 
a  strengthening  influence  on  dry  milk  markets.  The  weak  tone 
of  only  a  few  months  ago  has  developed  a  firm  trend,  and  stoeks 
that  appeared  excessive  and  burdensome  are  now  considerably 
lighter  than  a  year  ago.  Production  is  decreasing  rapidly  and 
reports  from  the  trade  are  to  the  effect  that  August  production 
is  lighter  than  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 


Wholesale  Selling  Prices,  F.  0.  B.  Distributing  Points — Jury,  1930  ' 
Prices  of  Dry  Skim  Milk 


Receipts    and   Storage   Holdings    of  Butter    at   Five    Markets, 
August,  1930 


Week  and  market 

Receipts  for 
week 

Receipts  since 
Jan.  1 

Storage  hold- 
ings at  close 
of  week 

Week  ended  Aug.  2: 

New  York . , 

Chicago-     — „    _        ' 

Boston 

Philadelphia _™, j 

San  Francisco .J 

Pounds 
5, 490,  111 
4,735,650 
1, 700, 460 
1, 618, 875 
534,300 

Pounds 
160,951,157 
156, 816,  COO 
48,897,120 
62,  883,  975 
16, 600, 733  - 

Pounds 

IS,  8S0, 717 

30,  22S,  330 

10, 802, 305 

5,877.832 

3, 195, 207 

Total,  5  markets , j 

14, 169,  396 

446, 129,  585 

68, 692,  391 

Week  ended  Aug.  9: 

New  York , ,. , 

5,002,699 
4,  232,  709 
1, 780, 183 
1,345,650 
870,237 

175,  073, 856 
161,  049,  300 
51,GS7,  390 
54, 179,  025  , 
16,  870,  970 

19,  219, 8-13 
30,  801,  203 
11, 104,  713 

Philadelphia- __. j 

San  Pranoiseo ». , 

5,901,543 
3, 259, 691 

Toted,  S  markets 

12, 831, 466 

433,961,051  : 

70,  2B0, 92S 

Week  ended  Aug.  16: 

Now  York . , „ , 

Chicago .-» ,         —  J 

Boston , : 

Philadelphia— , : 

San  Francisco I 

4,  543,  958 
4,261,500 
1,477,840 
1,  608,  OGO 
498,452 

179,617,814 
165,  316,  800  j 

53,  lea,  140 

55,  767, 625 
17, 469, 422  j 

19,  269,  541 
30, 8S2, 219 
11,  203,  793 
5,  727,  748 
3, 227,  793 

Total,  5  markets--      .... 

12,  3S9, 750 

471,850,801  j 

70,3X7,094 

Weak  ended  Aug.  23: 

New  York  ..                          

Chicago , j 

Philadelphia "Z. HZZ_  2 

San  Franciseo 

4,  343,  573 
4,  215,  375 
1,341,340 
1,  237,  275 
484,  6S2 

183, 961,  387 
160,  528, 175 
54,  50fl,  4S0 
57, 024,  600 
.17,  SS4,  004 

18,623,154 
30,  796,  535 
11, 369, 197 
5, 44-7, 131 
3, 136,  740 

Total,  5  markets. . 

11,  622, 145 

482,072,946  ', 

09,  378, 187 

Week  ended  Aug.  30: 

New  York ...           ...  ,' 

4,  592, 138 
3,823,725 
i,  582,  610 
1,  668,  400 
459,  613 

183,  553,  525 
173, 349,  SOO 
58,  009, 090 
63,  5m  300 
IS,  413,  C17  | 

17, 783, 217 
30, 802,  275 

PbfladelphiEk „ ~ ,j 

11, 137, 879 
5,  236,  8SD 
2,990,243 

Total,  5  markets 

12,  006,  486  ] 

494,979,432 

67, 950, 494 

Creamery  Butter  Production,  July 


- 

Estimated 

production, 

July,  1930 

Estimated  : 
nroduction, 
June,  1930 

July  pro- 
duction, 
1929 

July,  1930,  estimate 
compared  with — 

June,  1930 

July,  1929 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Pound* 
27,  771, 300 
23,  534,  300 
17,  923,  400 
9, 196, 800 
5, 282,  300 
6,  795,  700 

5,  274,  300 
4, 362, 100 
7,668,000 

6,  789,  700 
6, 434,  200 
7, 987, 100 
1,370,200 
a  324, 300 
3,817,200 
2,599,880 
2,  410,  500 

17, 879, 200 

Pounds 
32, 031, 400 
26, 208, 000 
18,  874, 600 
10, 813,  300 
6, 064, 500 
7, 891,  (500 
5,020,400 
b,  501,  700 
8,695,000 
7,307,600 
6,  788,  300 
9, 747,  200 
1,574,300 
6, 691, 200 
3, 963, 600 
2,706,400 
2, 474, 200 
19, 959,  700 

Pounds 

30, 651, 000 

25, 823, 000 

18, 001,  000 

11, 984, 000 

a  923, 000 

9.  760,  000 

g,  992,  000 

i,  891, 000 

7, 561,  000 

8,  582,  000 

7,  229, 000 

10, 167,  oao 

1,  226, 000 

6,516,000: 

3, 224, 000 

2, 386,  000 

2,420,000 

»,  704, 000 

Per  cent 

-13.30 

-10.21 

-5.04 

—14.95 

—12.  90 

-13.  89 

+  5.05 

-20.  72 

-12. 99 

-7.09 

-5.22 

-18.06 

-12.97 

-5.49 

—3.70 

—3.94 

—  2.68 

-10.43 

Per  cent 
-9.40 
-8.87 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Kansas    , 

Missouri j 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Michigan , 

TTlirvms 

Indiana 

Ohio > 

New  York.    . 

-0.44 
-23.26 
—23.70 
-30.38 
-11.93 
-10.82 

+0.06 
-20. 89 
-11.  00 
-21. 45 
+1L76 

{Talifra-nm           ,    ,,.. 

—  2.95 

Washington . 

Oregon .. 

Idaho__. 

Other  States 

+18.39 
+8?'96 
-0.40 

-17.63 

Total | 

163,318,400 

182,313,000 

185,040,000' 

-10.42 

—11. 74 

Cold-Storage   Holdings  of  Bairy  and  Poultry  Products   at  26 
Markets,1  August,  1930 


Day 


Butter 


Pounds 
104,  992, 460 
107,012,402 
B)7, 153, 773 
105, 119,  366 
102,774,094 


American 
cheese 


Pounds 
66,095,946 
65, 826, 320 
64,830,274 
64, 194, 168 
62,866,215 


Eggs 


Cases 
7,  503, 924 
7,452,015 
7, 365, 488 
7, 229,  650 
7, 038, 772 


Dressed 
poultry 


Pounds 
37, 732, 884 
30, 815, 461 
35, 208, 8=17 
34,  379, 450 
33,880,068 


1  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Providence,  BuSalo,  Syracuse, 
Cuba,  (N.  Y.),  BowviBe,  (N.  Y.),  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Defroit,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Pam,  Milwaukee,  Plymouth,  Marshfield,  (fceen  Bay,  (Wis.V  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Bonis,  Omaha,  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Franeisco,  and  Bos  Angeles. 
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Wholesale  Prices  of  Fresh   Creamery  Butter   (92  Score), 
August,  1980 

[Cents  per  pound) 


Day 

New 
York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Phila- 
delphia 

San 
.  Francisco 

1 _ 

37 

37 

37H 

37H 

37 

37% 

38 

38 

38H 

39 

39 

39% 

36H 

36^ 

39K> 

39 

39 

39M 

40 

40 

40J4 

mi 

40 
40 
40 
40 

30 

36 

37 

36% 

36% 

37 

37 

37 

37% 

38 

38% 

38H 

3sU 

38H 

38  U 

38  K> 

38H 

38% 

38% 

38% 

39 

39% 

39 

38% 

3S.4 

38% 

37^2 

37H 

37% 

38 

37H 

38 

38 

38% 

39 

39H 

39% 

39  H 

40 

40 

40 

39% 

39% 

39% 

40H 

40% 

41 

41 

40% 

40% 

40H 

40% 

38 

38 

38M 

38% 

38 

38U 

39 

39 

39% 

40 

40 

40H 

iOJA 

40)/j 

40% 

40 

40 

40« 

41 

41 

41% 

41 H 

41 

41 

41 

41 

35 

2 

35 

4... 

35 

5 

36 

6                                .. 

36 

7__ 

36 

8... 

36 

9                                            

36 

11.                                         

36 

12 ___ 

37 

13 

37 

14 

37% 

15 , - 

37% 

16-_ 

37% 

18 

37% 

19.  . _ 

37% 
38 

20                 

21.            

38 

22    . 

38 

23.                

38 

25            

38 

26 

39 

27.          

39 

28. 

39 

29 

39 

30 

39 

Average: 

August,  1930.. 

38.92 
43.45 

37.98 
42.50 

39.38 
43.98 

39,92 
44.45 

37.21 

August,  1929 

46.11 

Receipts    and   Storage   Holdings   of  Cheese   at  Five   Markets, 
August,  1930 


Week  and  market 


Week  ended  Aug.  2: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug.  9: 

New  York... 

Chicago 

Bos  ton..  _ 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco _ 


Receipts  for 
week 


Receipts  since 
January  I 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug.  16: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia    

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug.  23: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia    

San  Francisco . 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug,  30: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 


Pounds 
953,832 

1.526,001 
421,750 
368, 732 
470, 066 


Pounds 
32,  322, 769 
38, 022, 150 

9,961,176 
12,579,255 

9, 8S4, 971 


3,740,381  |    102,770,305 


894, 361 
1,434,779 
278,  608 
347,  075 
480,018 


33,  217, 114 
39,456,929 
10,  239,  784 
12,926,330 
10,  364,  989 


3, 434,  841        106,  205, 146 


1,095,826 

1,400,831 

465,  078 

396,  925 

206,  757 


3,  .625,  417 


994,  550 
,  194,  530 
307,  394 
430,088 
479,  268 


3,  405, 830 


1, 140, 

1, 186, 

513, 

329, 

270, 


3,440,178 


Storage  hold- 
ings at  close 
of  week 


Pounds 
7, 000, 780 
6, 355,  872 
1, 677, 744 
1, 049,  210 
1,  023, 800 


17,007,356 


7, 018, 558 
6, 390, 983 
1,601,983 
991, 138 
1,  087,  432 


17,  090, 094 


34,312,940 
40,  857,  760 
10,  704, 862 
13, 323,  255 
10, 631,  746 


109,  830,  563 


35,  307, 490 
42, 052,  290 
11,012,256 
13,753,343 
11,111,014 


113,236,393 


36, 447, 870 
43,  238, 653 
11,  526, 031 
14,  082,  379 
11,381,038 


116,676,571 


6,  797,  371 

6,  398,  445 

1,  683,  956 

992, 160 

952,066 


16, 824, 598 


6, 903,  348 
6, 399,  378 
1,627,819 
1, 050, 955 
1,  009,  763 


16, 991,  263 


6, 872, 373 
6,349,172 
1,634,009 
1,083,669 
954,  587 


16,  893,  810 


Receipts  of  American  Cheese   at  Wisconsin  Warehouses, 
August 


Week  ended  Aug.  2 

Week  ended  Aug.  9 

Week  ended  Aug.  16 

Week  ended  Aug.  23 

Week  ended  Aug.  30 

Total  since  Jan.  1 


1930 


Pounds 
5,  456,  772 
5,  324,  240 
4,  804,  030 
4,985,011 
4,  770,  549 


182, 134, 


Correspond- 
ing week  in 
1929 


Pounds 
5, 913, 238 
5, 726, 100 
5, 535, 064 
5,  482, 623 
5, 489, 485 


174,501,911 


Receipts    and    Storage    Holdings    of    Eggs   at   Five    Markets, 
August,   1930 


Week  and  market 


Week  ended  Aug.  2: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisoo... 


Total,  5  markets- 
Week  ended  Aug.  9: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Recoipts 
for  week 


Total,  5  markets  . 

Week  ended  Aug.  16: 

Nbw  York 

Chicago 

Boston. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug.  23: 

New  York 

Chicago. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ended  Aug.  30: 

New  York * 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia __ 

San  Franeiseo 


Total,  5  markets. 


Cases 

110,715 
64,175 
21,  322 
28,  459 
14,  869 


239,  540 


110,209 
54,  020 
22,  207 
23,422 
14,  666 


224,530 


118,838 
55, 226 
27,  79S 
22, 433 
15,169 


239,  404 


93,  453 
53, 159 
24,009 
17,802 
13,  614 


Receipts 
since  Jan.  1 


Cases 
5,  595, 683 
3,  744,  396 
1, 169,  204 
1,251,282 
496,  412 


12, 256,  977 


Storage 

holdings  at 

close  of 

week 


Cases 

1, 903, 946 

1, 838,  982 

269, 306 

328, 800 

64,  391 


4, 405,  425 


5,  705,  892 
3, 798, 422 
1,191,411 
1,  274,  704 
511,078 


12,481,  507 


5,  S24,  730 
3, 853, 648 
1,  219,  209 
1,297,137 
526,247 


12,  720,  971 


5, 918, 183 
3,  906,  807 
1,243,218 
1,314,999 
539,  861 


202,  097 


103,  545 
46,047 
23,  722 
22,290 
17,472 


213, 076 


12,  923,  068 


6, 021,  728 
3,  952.  854 
1,  266,  940 
1,  337,  289 
557,  333 


13, 136, 144 


1,896,693 

1,831,708 

264,470 

322,  295 

63, 235 


4,378,401 


1, 874, 466 

1,813,847 

250,824 

314,  300 

61,  725 


4,  321, 162 


1,830,476 

1,789,771 

250,  003 

301,328 

59,  864 


4,  231,  442 


1,  778,  256 

1,  750, 852 

240, 940 

283,  709 

28, 914 


4,112,671 


Receipts    and    Storage    Holdings    of  Dressed   Poultry   at   Five 
Markets,  August,   1930 


Week  and  market 


Week  ended  Aug.  2r 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets  _ 

Week  ending  Aug.  9: 

New  York 

Chicago. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets  . 

Week  ending  Aug.  16: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ending  Aug.  23: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Total,  5  markets. 

Week  ending  Aug.  30: 

New  York. 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Total,  5  markets. 


Receipts 
for  week 


Pounds 
2, 148, 184 
578, 292 
476, 829 
338, 084 
123,  359 


3, 664,  748 


2,  534, 433 

531,  308 

611,655 

421, 818 

63,  980 


4, 163, 194 


2,  980,  004 
637,  990 
768,266 
444,486 
108,  982 


4,  939,  728 


3,210,477 

636, 870 

774,157 

434, 148 

7S,  669 


5, 134,  321 


3,  370,  018 
705,  540 
783, 403 
417,  587 
193,  528 


5, 470, 076 


Receipts 
since  Jan.  1 


Pounds 
86,  954,  261 
28, 045, 336 
23,  743,  765 
16, 093, 388 

4, 636, 079 


159, 472,  829 


89, 488, 694 
28,  576,  644 
24, 355,  420 
16,  515,  206 
4,  700, 059 


163, 636, 023 


92, 468, 698 
29, 214,  634 
25, 123, 686 
16,  959,  692 
4,  809, 041 


168,  575,  752 


95, 679, 175 
29,  851,  504 
25,  897,  843 
17,  393, 840 
4, 887, 710 


173,71.0,072 


Storage 

holdings  at 

close  of 

week 


Pounds 
11, 509, 854 
9, 763, 366 
3, 650, 789 
1, 803, 986 
2, 058, 758 


28,  786,  753 


11,300,348 
9, 425, 533 
3, 453, 635 
1, 796, 161 
2, 034, 710 


28, 010, 387 


11,071,484 
8,  811,  516 
3, 283,  663 
1, 673, 868 
1, 999, 090 


26,  789,  621 


11,257,839 
8,  090, 232 
2,  992, 025 
1, 602,  654 
1, 948,  590 


25, 891, 346 


99, 049, 193 
30,  557, 044 
26, 681,  246 
17,811,427 
5,081,238 


179, 180, 148 


11, 164,  860 
7, 673, 102 
2, 832, 454 
1,633,228 
1,961,300 


25, 264, 944 
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Wholesale   Prices   of  No.    1   Fresh  American   Cheese 
(Single  Daisies),   August,   1930 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Day 

New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadel- 
phia 

San  Fran- 
cisco ' 

1    ... 

1734-18 
18 
18 
18-1834" 
18-183-1 
1S}*-1SW 
1834 

183'2 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
19 

1834 
193-3 
19J4 

mi 

19J4-20 
1934-20 
1934-30 
1934-20 

1634-17 
1634-17 
1T-17J4 

17-173-2 
1734-173-2 
17H-171  i 

MlA-iVA 
1734-173-2 
1734-17M 
17H-17H 
1734-175-4 

na-ViU 

mi-mi 

1734-17M 
1SM-18J4 
183-2-1834 
1834-1834 
1834-1834 

1S3-I-18H 

is}i-m<> 

1834-18J4 
1834-1834 
1834-18« 
1834-1834 
1834-18M 
183-2-l^M 

1734-18 
1734-18 
18-1834 
18-18>4 
18-1834 
1S-18J4 
18-1834 
1834-19 
1834-19 
183-^-19 
19-20    J 
19-20 
19-20    i 
19-20 
1934-20% 
1934-20J4 
19H-2054 
1934-20J4 
1934-2054 
193^-20?i 
20-21 
29-21 
20-2-1 
20-21 

20-ai  . 

20-21    ! 

1734-18 
1733-18 
18-5 SJ4 
18-1SJ4 
18-1834 
18-18'^ 
18-3S3* 
lS-183s 
1834-19 
1834-19 
1834-19 
1SJ4-19 
1834-19 
1834-19 
19J  i 

19J-2 

1934 
1934 
193» 
19'4 

20    i 

20 

26 

20 
20, 

20   , 

1534 

2                       

1534 

4 

1534 

S 

1534 

153'2 

0.  .    -. 

7    .              

16 

S__   ..' ' 

16 

9 

16 

11          

1G 

IS... _.. 

16 

13.. 

16 

14 

16 

15                

16 

16      

16 

18 

16 

19 

1634 

20 _ 

i«?4 

21 

1634 

2?               

17 

23              

17 

25 

17 

28 

17 

27        .     ..' 

17 

28 

17 

29... - 

17 

30 _... 

17 

Average: 

August,  1939 

August,  1929 

18.95  ! 

-    23.  02  : 

17.89 
21.98 

19.  41  ' 
23.60 

19.02 
22.97 

16.27 
22.00 

1  Flat. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  Per  Ton,  in  Carloads, 
at  Important  Markets,   August,   1930 


Commodity 


U.  S.  No.  1  timothy.... 

U.S.  No.  2 timothy.... 

U.  S.  No.  1  tiin.  lltt.  ck).  mxd... 
TJ.  S.  No\  2  tim.  Iht.  clo.  rnxed.. 
U.  S.  No.  2  Una.  mod.  clo.  mxd. 
U.  8.  No.  2  clo.  Iht.  tun.  mxd... 

U.S.  No.  1  clover. 

U.S.  No.  2 clover— 

U.  S.  No.  1  tin.  tot.  gr.  mid 

U.  S.  No.  2  tim.  iht.  gr.  mxd 

U.  S.  No.  1  alfalfa 

U.  S.  No.  2  alfalfa _ 

U.  S.  No.  3  alfalfa.... 

U.S.  No.  1  upland  prairie 

TJ.  8.  No.  2  ipland  prairie 

U.  S.  No.  1  midland 

U.  S.  No.  1  Johnson 

U.  S.  No.  2.Tohnson 

Wheat  straw 

Oat  straw „-..,--- 

Eye  straw , 


New 
York 


$28.25 
27.  25 
27.  SO 

25.50 


$28.  50  $28.  75  $24.  50 

26.  75|  27.  00j  22. 00 

27.  75'. 
26.50!. 


27.  25, 

25.  50 
32.35 


14.2, 
10.001. 


Rich- 
mond 


At-  JMem- 
lantaj  phis 


$14.  .50 
13.  m, 


J. 


34.  50   26.  75 

I  23.00 

1 


il.OOl ! I    6.00' 


Kan-; 

sas 

City  1 


Oma- 
ha > 


21.  60 -$18. 

17.501  lf,.25 


14.00 
11.50 
10.50 


13.  73 
12.  SO 
10.75 


7.50 
8.50 


Chi- 
cago ' 


Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 1= 

Pitts- 
burgh 
1 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati1 

St.' 

Louis 

1 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 1 

and 
St. 
Paul 

Den- 
ver 

Los 
An- 
geles 1 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 1 

$26.  25 
84.  25 

$25.75 
24.00 
25.25 

$23.  7.5 
22.50 
23.75 

$21.25 

$14.50 

18.  25j  13.  5f> 

Wo  1  clo.  mxd 

27.00 
27.25 

•25.50 
27.00 
31.00 

20.50 

$ia~2S 

$17.16 

22.  5flj 

26.75)8  21.60 
24.  50|'  19.50 
21.  25  a  16. 50 
15.75!  14.00 
13.501  13.00 

No.  1  alfalfa .... 



$13.75 

No.  2alfalfa __ ._ 

28.00 

17.75 

16.50 

11   75 

No.  1  upland. ._ __ 

No.  2  upland 

No.  1  midland 

Wheat  straw.  

11.50 
11.50 

10.  50 
10.75 
13.60 

6.75 

•  7.  25 
. !      7.  5ft 

Oat  straw . 

13.25 
19.75 

1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 

2  Large  bales. 

3  Nomina!. 


Receipts  of  Hay  at  Important  Markets 
August,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


August, 
1930 

August, 
1929 

July- 

Augnst, 
1930-31 

July- 
August, 
1929-30 

Receipts  at — 

Boston ,.._ 

Core 

60 
288 
164 
702 
27-1 
279 
463 
814 
1,  241  j 

81 
723 
128' 

Cars 

89 
123 
162 
351 
323 
232 
20S 
462 
1,431 
380 
623 

45 

Cars 
193 
594 
291 

1,166 
606 
.554 
858 
646 

2,378 
379 

1,393 
204 

Cars 
289 

360 

Pittsburgh ;_  . 

264 

648 

Chicago ,' 

604 

Miuneapolis-St.  Paul         

502 

St.  Louis.        . 

691 

Omaha 

574 

2, 862' 

939 

1,144 

Denver       . 

86 

Imports  of  Forage  Plant  Seeds 

Reported  by  the  Seed  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Permitted  entry  into  the  fJaited  States  under  the  Federal  Seed  Act 


Kind  of  seed 


Alfalfa 

Biuegrass,  Canada... 
Brsniegrass,  awnfess. 

Clover  alsifce 

Clover,  crimson.. 

Clover,  red . 

Clover,  white.. 

Mixtures,  clover ., 

Orchard  grass 

Rape,  winter 

Ryegrass,  English 

Ryegrass,  Italian 

Vetoh0  hairy ,._._. 

Vetch,  spring...... a__. 


August 


1930 


1929 


Pounds 


2,027,800 
54,000 
33,  GOD 


164,  200 

4,  EGO 

100 


99,200 


Pounds 


3,100 

47,100 

1,569,600 

50,000 

70,200 


33,090 
37,600 


July  1, 

1930  to 

Aug.  31, 

I&30 


Pounds 


:    Pounds 


391, 900 


s  31,  5«0 

■■2,027,800 

*  191,  400 

s  33,  COO 

6  14,  900 

'  100 

8  3C1, 400 

9  1Q,  100 

'300 

l»  5,  590 

«  187, 3S0 


July  1 

1929  to 

Aug.  31, 

1929 


27,800 
3,300 

47, 100 
,  597,  100 

CI,  000 
361,800 

19, 900 

63,  S00 
116,200 

16,  200 

1 1,  000 
702,200 


Hot  Subject  to  the  Fedora!  Seed  Act 


Bentgrass 

Clover,  biennial  wbiteflowered  sweet. 

Dog'B  tail,  crested. . 

Fesone,  chewiogs.. _ 

Fescue,  other , 

Grass,  carpet ■. 

Grass,  rescue . „. 

Grass,  Rhedes 

Grass,  rouih-stalked  meatlaw 

Grass,  wallaby _..-.» 

Grass,  wood  meadow „,._ 

Pespaium,  tall 

Sainfoin 

Yarrow „ .. 


20,400 


5, COO 
1,000 
1,000 
6,200 


0,100 


21, 300 
5,300 

"lG4,~366' 
80,200 


1,500 


500 
1,000 


49,  500 


437,  200 
3,200 
6,200 
1,000 
1,200 
0,200 
100 


6,200 


60,  700 

5.  300 

3,600 

33, 000 

92, 300 

300 

1,600 

3,  00.0 

2,  509 


500 

1,000 

2,200 

200 


1  None  permitted.    88,600  pounds  to  be  permitted  entry  after  staining. 

2  From  Cana<ia. 

3  1,111,200  pounds  from  Hungary;  735,700  pounds  front  France;  150,000  pounds 
from  Germany  (of  Hungarian  origin), 

1  186,100  pounds  from  France;  44,180  pounds  from  Czechoslovakia;  11,200  pounds 
from  England.    426,100  poimds  to  bo  permitted  entry  after  staining  not  included. 
6  FTom  G-ermany. 

6  From  Poland. 

7  From  Australia.  *, 

» 250,200  pounds  from  Japan;  re.OGO  pounds  from  Holland;  33,000  pounds  from 
Germany;  200  pounds  from  England, 

8  5,600  pounds  from  Ireland;  3,400  pounds  from  Scotland;  100  pounds  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

"  From  Hungary. 

ii  132,200  pounds  from  Germany;  55,100  pounds  from  Holland. 


Crimson  Glover  Seed  Mostly  Sold 

Crimson  Clover  seed  continued  to  move  rapidly  from  the 
hands  of  growers  during  trie  four  weeks  ended  August  19. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  that  about 
90%  of  the  crop  in  Tennessee  had  been  sold  by  growers  up  to 
that  date.  The  orop  started  to  move  slowly  but  gained  momen- 
tum during  July. 

,  Growers  in  Tennessee  were  offered  mostly  $8.35  per  100 
pounds,  basis  olean  seed,  compared  with  $7.50  a  month  ago  and 
two  months  ago.  They  were  offered  mostly  $7.50  for  country- 
run  seed. 

Imports  were  heavy  and  during  August  1  to  15  amounted  to 
783,300  pounds.  Imports  July  1  to  August  15  amounted  to 
527,300  pounds  last  year  and  557,300  pounds  two  years  ago. 
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Monthly  Average  Prices   of  Feedstuffs,  per  Ton,  Bagged,  in  Carloads,  at  Important  Markets,  August,  1930 


Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 

Phila- 
del- 
phia 

Buf- 
falo 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati 

Chi- 
cago 

Mil- 
wau- 
.  kee 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

At- 
lanta 

Kan- 
sas 
City 

Oma- 
ha 

Fort 
Worth 

Den- 
ver 

Los 
An- 
geles 

San 
rFran- 
:  Cisco 

$31. 40 

$30. 65 
32.  SO 
30.85 
31.60 
34.50 

$26.  60 
30.40 
29.70 
27.00 
31.80 
;33.  60 

m.  50 

133.  40 
34.  60 
33.70 
:31.  80 

30.10 
28.80 
29.90 

33.20 
32.  40 

$26.40 

25.40 
26.40 
28.60 

$25.  50 
26.00 
25.50 
26.40 
28.05 
26.90 
26.40 
28.  55 
30.  30 

$23. 40 

24.30 
27.30 

25.70 
.25.70 

. 

$26.  70 

$33.25 

$22.  90 

$22.  60 

$27. 60 

$27.  40 

$29.  25 

31.40 

34.75 

i 

1 

29.40 

: 

r 



26.10 
27.35 
30.25 

26.25 

h  27.  25 

30.80 

31.10 

i 

32.40 
36.50 
31.50 

32.80 

31.46 

r".  30 

30.95 

-37. 00 
40.90 

31.90 

$36.  50 

------ 

37.25 

39.50 

38.05 

31.  25 

27.26 

1  22.50 
44.90 

18.20 
42.20 
42.50 
40.00 
38.70 

Linseed  meal  (34%) 

.  49.  fiO ' 
1 37.  80 
!  44. 40 
1  41.  06 

"45."35" 
43.35 
40.55 

44.  60 
44. 40 
42.40 
.  40. 10 

.  47.  70 
42.  SO 
40.  70 
38.80 

i  55. 00 
31.00 
36.65 
43.65 
38.55 

"38.55 

44.  65 
42.10 
40.  10 
38. 10 

45. 65 
42.70 
40.20 

39.90 
36.  25 

51.90 

46.40 
40.50 

46.70 
41.75 

34.30 

53.  50  , 
45.50 

49.25 
_35."05" 

'  46.  50 

39.25 

37.75 

1  33.50 

j  56.  00 
"24.  70 

56.00 
23.10 

'  26.  65 
33.75 

-  40.  75 
30.05 
35.60 

26.86 

28.00 

35.40 
43.85 

22.25 

25.00 

"  22.  60 

41.  30 
1  47.  65 
[42.75 

j  39.  85 

1  41.  60 
1  41.60 

37.  65 
45.85 
40.10 
39,70 

34.  20 
42.  05 

35.  60 
:30.  50 

36.95 
43.95 

35.30 

40.00 

33.20 
33.20 

1 

28.10 

25.50 

. 

1  Narainal. 


Kentucky  Bluegrass  Seed  Mostly  Sold 

Movement  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  from  the  hands  of 
growers  has  been  much  faster  than  in  other  recent  years.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  that 
approximately  90%  of  the  crop  in  Kentucky  and  95%  in  the 
western  district  had  been  sold  by  growers  up  to  August  12, 
compared  with  corresponding  movement  of  55%  and  40%, 
respectively,  for  those  districts  in  1929  and  30%  and  60%  in 
1928.  During  the  past  month  the  movement  was  much  faster 
in  Kentucky  than  in  the  west,  where  apparently  a  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  had  been  sold,  or  contracted  for,  when 
stripped.     In  general  growers  sold  freely  during  the  month. 

Prices  showed  only  slight  changes  during  the  month.  They 
covered  a  wider  range  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  average  price 
was  the  same  for  both  districts.  In  Kentucky  prices  to  growers 
ranged  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for  rough,  cured  seed,  and 
averaged  $1.40,  compared  with  $1.15  a  year  ago  and  $1.20  two 
years  ago.  In  the  western  district  they  ranged  mostly  $1.50 
to  $1.75  and  averaged  $1.70,  compared  with  $1.15  a  year  ago 
and"  $1.85  two  years-  ago. 

Late  reports  indicated  the  quality  to  be  fair  in  Kentucky 
and  fairly  gcod  in  the  western  district,  as  had  been  reported 
previously. 

Eedtop  Seed  Moved  Faster  than  Usual 

Movement  of  redtop  seed  from  the  hands  of  growers  has  been 
much  faster  than  usual.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
estrmaxes"  that  about  65%  of  the  crop  had  been  sold  up  %o 
August  19,  compared  with  10%  last  year  and  5%  to  10% 
two  years  ago.  Average  movement  for  the  past  10  years  at 
corresponding  dates  has  been  about  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Apparently  the  quality  turned  out  slightly  better  than  had 
been  expected  by  growers.  It  was  regarded  as  good  or  very 
goad  by  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  shippers  who*  replied 
and  fair  by  the  remaining  one-fourth. 

Growers  have  been  offered  the  highest  prioes  since  1926.  On 
August  19  prices  to  growers  ranged  170  to  19H0  and  averaged 
18/10  a  pound  for  "fancy"  seed.  Prices  on  corresponding  dates 
averaged  150  in  1929,  110  in  1928,  W/4  in  1927,  210  in  1926, 
18J40  in  1925,  110  in  1924,  and  an  average  of  13%0  for  the  period 
1917'  to  1929,  inclusive. 


Timothy  Seed  Production 


Production  of  timothy  seed  is  expected  to  be  slightly  smaller 
than  last  year  mainly  because  of  smaller  acreage  in  many  of 
the  important  districts.  Yield  per  acre  likewise  was  expected 
to  fall  short  of  last  year.  Based  upon  the  reports  of  hundreds 
of  growers  and  country  shippers  during  the  first  week  of  August, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  the  crop  to  be 
at  least  15%  smaller  than  that  of  the  year  before. 

Drought  reduced  the  crop  in  several  important  districts. 
The  reduction  was  particularly  marked  in  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
Aside  from  drought,  weather  and  labor  conditions  were  gen- 
erally favorable. 


Recent  Agricultural  Publications 

These  publications  are  free  as  long  as  the  limited  supply  of 
the  department  lasts.  After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted they  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  the  prices  quoted  in  parentheses. 

To  obtain  the  bulletins,  list  those  desired,  write  your  name 
and  address  plainly,  and  send  the  list  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Request 
may  be  made  by  postal  card  or  letter. 


612  F., 
627  F., 

1268  F. 
1315  F. 
1458  F. 
1472  F 
(500 
1551  F. 
1632  F. 


Farmers'  Bulletins 

Rev.  Breeds  of  beef  cattle.  (50.) 
Rev.  The  house  centipede.  (50.) 
,  Rev.  Sheep-killing  dogs.     (50.) 

Rev.  Cleaning  milking  machines.     (50.) 
,  Rev.  Strawberry  diseases.     (50.) 

Rev.  Preventing  damage  by  termites  or  white 'ants. 


Rev.  Marketing  farm  produce  by  parcel  post. 
Karakul  sheep.     (100.) 

Technical  Bulletins 


(100.) 


186  T.  The  bacterial  blight  of  beans  caused  by  Bacterium 
phaseoli.     (100.) 

190  T.  A  study  of  the  lesser  migratory  grasshopper.      (100.) 

191  T.  The  production,  extraction,  and  germination  of  lodge- 

pole  pine  seed.     (200.) 

192  T.  Wintering  steers  in  the  North  Central  Great  Plains  Sec- 

tion.    (50.) 

Circulars 

123  C.  A  comparative  study  of  dusting  by  means  of  airplane  and 
ground  machine  for  the  control  of  the  blueberry 
maggot.      (50.)  _ 

132  C.  Fighting  the  corn  borer  with  machinery  m  the  two- 
generation  area.     (150.) 

Miscellaneous  Publications 

81  MP.  Recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

on  problems  of  livestock  production.     (50.) 

82  MP.  How  the  national  forests  of  California  benefit  the  State. 

(50.) 
95  MP.  The  world  wheat  outlook,  1930,  and  facts  that  farmers 
should  consider.     (100.) 

Soil  Surveys 

No.  12,  Series  1926.  Soil  Survey  of  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama.     (250.)  _ 

No.  30,  Series  1925.  Soil  Survey  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland.     (200.) 

No.  28,  Series  1925.  Soil  Survey  of  Dukes  and  Nantucket 
Counties,  Massachusetts.     (250.) 
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Weekly  Weighted  Price  per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales,  August,  1930,  with  Comparisons  of  Monthly  Averages 

Wheat  Eye 


Market  and  grade 


CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter... ....No.  2. 

No.  3_ 
Red  Winter No.  2. 

No.  3. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd.  Soring No.  1. 

Dk.  No.  Spring No.  1. 

No.  2. 
No.  Spring No.  1. 

No.  2. 
Am.  Durum No.  2. 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter No.  2. 

No.  3. 
Hd.  Winter.. _..No.  2. 

No.  3. 

ST.   LOUIS 

Hd.  Winter No.  2. 

Red  Winter No.  2. 

No.  3. 

SIX  MARKETS  ' 

By  classes  (all  grades) 

Hd.  Red  Spring.. 

Durum 

Hd.  Red  Winter 

Soft  Red  Winter 

All  classes  and  grades 

Minneapolis  (cash  close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring No.  1. 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  1. 


Weekly  averages 


Aug. 
2-8 


CentsjCents 
90 
91 
91 


84 


100 
95 
93 
93 
91 
93 


Aug. 
9-15 


90  ] 
92 


97         94 


Aug. 
10-22 


Cents, 
89 


79 


Aug. 
23-29 


Cents 


84 


94 


Monthly  averages 


Aug. 
1929 


Cents 
130 
127 
130 
127 


138 
138 
136 
13.5 
131. 
127 


129 
127 
123 
120 


129 
132 
123 


136 
116 
124 
128 
126 


13S 


1930 


June    July    Aug 


Cents 
100 
97 
107 
105 


105 
105 
304 
100 
99 


105 
101 


103 
85 
90 

100 
94 


Cents 
88 


Corn 


Oais,  White 


Chicago No.  3_. 

Mintseapcalis. No.  3.. 

Kansas  Oitt No.  3.. 

St.  Louis ..No.  3.. 

FIVE  MARKETS  1 

All  classes  and  grades 


103  ,      94 


158       103  !       95  92 


Cents 
89 

88 


39 

40 

38 

41 

43 

38 

35 

37 

36 

35 

37 

40 

34 

33 

44 

40 

39 

41 

43 

39 

34 

38 

41 

39 

41 

44 

39 

36 

39 

39 

37 

39 

42 

37 

35 

CHICAGO 

White 

.No.  2_. 

93 

103 

.  102 

104 

101 

82 

84 

102 

No.  3- 

91 

102 

103 

103 

101 

81 

84 

99 

Yellow .. 

_No.  2.. 

96 

101 

100 

100 

101 

80' 

83 

100 

No.  3_. 

98 

109 

100 

100 

101 

79 

82 

99 

KANSAS  CITY 

White 

_No.  2_. 

92 

96 

94 

96 

97 

80 

82 

95 

No.  3- 

93 

96 

93 

95 

95 

78 

79  i 

95 

Yellow 

-No.  2_. 

93 

96 

95 

96 

99 

80 

81 

95 

No.  3.. 

90 

96 

93 

94 

99 

80 

80 

92 

ST.  LOUIS 

White.- 

_No.  2__ 

100 

103 

101 

103 

103 

84 

88 

101 

No.  3__ 

97 

102 

99 

102 

101 

83 

86 

98 

Yellow 

.Ho.  2.. 

97 

102 

100 

100 

102 

80 

S3 

100 

No.  3__ 

98 

101 

99 

100 

101 

79 

80 

99 

FIVE  MARKETS 

l 

All  classes  and  grades. 

93 

99 

98 

99 

100 

78 

81 

98 

1  Duluth  and  Omaha  included  in  AVheat;  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  in  corn; 
Omaha  in  oats. 


Weokly  averages 

Monthly  averages 

Market  and  grade 

Aug. 
2-8 

Aug. 
9-15 

Aug. 
16-22 

Aug. 
23-29 

Aug., 
1929 

1930 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Chicago '....No.  2_. 

MlNNEAPOLIS.  No.  2 

62 
61 

64 
60 

64 
57 

67 
60 

103 
98 

62 
57 

61 
55 

65 
00 

Barley" 


Minneapolis. No.  2. 

Minneapolis ...No.  1. 


53         52 


Flaxseed 


232 

211 

196 

191 

279 

271 

232 

200 


Weekly  Closing  Prices  of  Futures,  August,  1930,  with  Compar- 
isons of  Monthly  Averages 

SEPTEMBER  FUTURES ' 

Wheat 


Weekly  averages 

Monthly  averages 

Market 

Aug. 
2-8 

Aug. 
9-15 

Aug. 
16-22 

Aug. 
23-29 

Aug. 
1929 

1930 

Tune 

July 

Aug. 

Chicago.. - 

Cents 
92 
91 
86 
99 
111 

Cents 
91 

90 
85 
97 
109 

Cents 
88 
86 
82 
92 
105 

Cents 
87 
85 
81 
90 
103 

Cents 
135 
137 
130 
157 
145 

Cents 
102 
101 
94 
108 
111 

Cents 
91 
91 
84 
98 
106 

Cents 
90 

Minneapolis. t 

88 

Kansas  City    

83 

Winnipeg .  . 

94 

196 

Corn 


Chicago 

95 
91 

98 
94 

97 
92 

1 

98 
93 

102 
101 

78 
76 

79 
77 

97 

Kansas  City 

92 

Oat3 


Chicago.  . 
Winnipeg. 


41 

45 


40 

40 

41 

48 

38 

37 

43 

40 

38 

70 

■ 

47 

44 

40 
42 


DECEMBER  FUTURES 

Wheat 


OhicajGo 

98 
95 
90 
100 

112 

97" 
95 
90 
99 
110 

: 

93 

91 
87 
93 
106 

93 
90 
86 
91 
104 

144 
142 
137 
155 
149 

107 

102 
99 
109 
113 

97 
96 
89 
100 
107 

95 

92 

88 

96 

107 

Cora 


Chicago 

Kansas  City. 


94 

90 


93 


Oats 


__]      44 

44 
42 

43 
39 

44 
39 

52 
68 

41 

45 

40 
43 

44 

A       44 

41 

1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 
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Foreign  Crops  2™!  Markets 

WOHLD    WHEAT    CEOP    INCREASED 

The  1930  wheat  production  as  reported  up  to  September  10 
by  27  countries  stood  at  2,778,149,000  bushels,  an  increase  of 
6.6%  over  the  2,605,929,000  bushels  harvested  in  the  same 
countries  last  year.  The  production  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  837,761,000  bushels  against  820,613,000  bushels 
forecast  on  August  1,  1930,  and  805,790,000  bushels  harvested 
in  1929.  The  first  official  estimate  of  production  in  Canada 
is  384,769,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  26%  over  the  short  crop 
of  1929.  Production  in  18  European  countries  now  stands  at 
1,067,359,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  1.4%  over  the  1,052,288,000 
bushels  harvested  in  the  same  countries  in  1929.  This  total 
does  not  include  an  estimate  of  the  French  crop,  which  is 
expected  to  be  about  100,000,000  bushels  below  last  year.  The 
first  estimate  of  production  in  Czechoslovakia  is  53,094,000 
bushels,  against  52,902,000  bushels  in  1929.  Small  upward 
revisions  have  been  made  in  the  estimates  of  production  in 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania.  The  revised  estimate  of 
production  in  Spain  is  145,099,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  estimate  of  160,568,000  bushels  and  154,244,00 
bushels  harvested  in  1929. 

LARGER  EUROPEAN  SUGAR  CROPS 

The  1930-31  European  beet  sugar  crop  is  placed  by  Doctor 
Mikusch,  of  Vienna,  at  a  point  3.9%  above  the  1929-30  crop, 
exclusive  of  Russia.  The  new  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  condition  of  the  sugar-beet  crops  during  August.  If  Russia 
is  included,  an  increase  of  19%  over  last  year  is  indicated.  The 
crop  for  Europe  excluding  Russia  is  estimated  at  8,360,000 
short  tons,  as  compared  with  8,046,000  short  tons  reported  by 
Doctor  Mikusch  for  1929-30.  "  The  Russian  crop  is  more  than 
double  that  of  last  season,  being  placed  at  2,425,000  short  tons 
against  1,015,000  short  tons  reported  for  1929-30,  which  brings 
the  total  sugar  production  for  all  Europe  up  to  10,785,000  short 
tons  for  the  coming  season  as  compared  with  last  season's  crop 
of  9,061,000  short  tons.  Among  sugar-exporting  countries, 
Germany  shows  an  increase  of  about  200,000  short  tons  and 
Czechoslovakia  about  50,000  short  tons  over  last  year,  while 
in  Poland  a  decrease  of  240,000  short  tons  is  reported.  The 
United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  sugar-importing  country 
of  Europe,  shows  an  increase  of  160,000  short  tons.  Minor 
increases  over  1929-30  are  indicated  in  all  other  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia,  where  slight 
decreases  occur. 

SMALLER    WORLD    CROP    OF    HOPS 

World  production  of  hops  this  season  will  be  between  115,- 
600,000  and  120,006,000  pounds  against  182,900,000  pounds  in 
1929,  according  to  a  cable  quoting  the  International  Hop  Con- 
gress at  Saaz,  Czechoslovakia,  from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Steere  at  Berlin.  The  1930  production  of  high  quality  hops, 
which  are  only  grown  in  central  Europe,  is  estimated  at  from 
56,700,000  to  60,700,000  pounds  as  compared  with  87,700,000 
pounds  in  1929.  The  lower  production  this  year  is  due  to  the 
drastic  reduction  in  acreage.  The  congress  advises  the  growers 
to  pick  only  hops  in  perfect  condition  this  season  and  further 
urges  that  the  present  acreage  be  curtailed  by  one-third.  The 
harvest  in  Bavaria  and  Czechoslovakia  is  now  in  full  swing,  but 
only  small  quantities  are  moving  to  market.  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner Foley  at  London  reports  that  the  English  hop  har- 
vest has  started  under  favorable  weather  conditions.  Although 
the  present  acreage  is  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  growers 
there  also  are  urged  to  pick  only  best-quality  hops  in  an  effort 
to  sustain  prices. 

EUROPEAN    APPLE    MARKET    PROSPECTS 

Supplies  of  American  apples  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
light  during  the  week  ended  September  13,  according  to  cabled 
advices  from  F.  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist  in  Europe  for  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
American  apples  have  met  with  a  generally  good  demand  so 
far  this  season.  The  fruit  has  been  arriving  in  good  condition. 
American  and  Belgian  pears  are  in  heavy  supplies  on  the  Brit- 
ish markets,  and  with  the  domestic  crop  moving  to  market  the 
pear  supply  will  be  further  increased. 
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Car-Lot  Shipments  of  bruits  and  Vegetables  Shown  by  States 
Shipments  during  August  and  for  season  to  August  31,  1930,  with  comparisons 


Shipping  districts 

August 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1930 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1929 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1928 

Total 

last 

season 

1930 

192& 

1928 

apples  (western 
states) 

California: 

Northern  district ._ 

Central  district 

New  Mexico _ 

Washington 

Others. -    

594 
98 

67 

378 

10 

835 

59 

130 

112 

4 

726 

408 

.     18 

230 

67 

1,951 
124 

67 
433 

18 

1,130 

72 

130 

130 

5 

2,148 

470 

18 

358 

74 

1,235 

2,219 

966 

34,  235 

12,  723 

Total.- 

1,147 

1,140 

1,449 

2,593 

1,467 

3,068 

51,  378 

apples  (eastern 
(states) 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

99 
59 
205 

17 
28 

252 
47 
93 

503 
50 
72 
97 
20 
40 

210 
31 
229 

24 

61 
228 

36 
170 
231 

62 
813 
392 

34 
130 

208 
270 
297 

50 
84 
247 
53 
132 
319 
40 
800 
240 
45 
96 

132 
805 
782 

158 

92 
284 

95 
298 
533 

91 
159 
197 

20 
161 

229 
629 
878 

80 
148 
235 

69 
313 
270 

86 
995 
586 

34 
308 

232 

762 
1,108 

165 
142 
247 

77 
214 
338 

48 
952 
309 

47 
308 

417 

820 

2,326 

Maryland: 

Eastern  Shore 

Other 

166 

1,686 

Michigan 

4,051 

Missouri.    

766 

New  Jersey 

331 

New  York 

9,254 

2,403 

Virginia . 

16,708 

West  Virginia 

7,388 

595 

Others     

4,542 

Total 

1,582 

2,651 

2,881 

3,807 

4,860 

4,944 

51,453 

SUMMARY  FOR  APPLES 

Western  States 

Eastern  States 

1,147 
1,582 

1,140 
2,651 

1,449 
2,881 

2,593 
3,807 

1,467 
4,860 

3,068 
4,944 

51,  378 
51,  453 

Total — 

2,729 

3,791 

4,330 

6,400 

6,327 

8,012 

102,831 

BEANS,  STRING 

Colorado 

146 
22 
16 
9 

51 
31 
49 
98 

1 
12 

38 
15 

153 

78 

21 

8,607 

56 

56 

51 

7,313 

2 

109 

45 

5,909 

68 

New  Jersey 

61 

New  York 

69 

Others..- 

8,453 

Total.. 

193 

228 

66 

8,859 

7,476 

6,065 

8,641 

CABBAGE 

Colorado 

190 

75 

48 

131 

38 

666 

106 

656 

29 

215 

85 

64 

177 

14 

580 

448 

129 

55 

202 

41 

3 

229 

55 
248 
516 
115 

29 

270 
214 
56 

440 
50 
689 
133 
664 
15,  513 

251 
160 
101 
356 
17 
580 
739 
129 
22,  294 

-  245 

168 

5 

439 

55 

248 

593 

115 

17,  974 

810 

296 

Indiana 

116 

442 

Minnesota . 

1,200 

New  York 

10,  e09 

1,215 

5,396 

Others . 

24,061 

Total 

1,939 

1,767 

1,438 

18,  029 

24, 627 

19, 832 

44,144 

CANTALOUPES 

24 

98 

13 

508 

2 

1,507 

158 

35 

29 

173 
10 
36 
228 
164 
221 
36 

51 

168 

7 

1,103 

0 

1,571 

274 

318 

29 

460 
13 
57 

245 
91 

314 

223 

147 

18 
0 

523 

28 
266 
427 
437 

79 

945 
18 
40 
274 
145 
191 
173 

244 

100 
38 

1,758 

11,082 

1,513 

174 

165 

29 

251 

10 

66 

416 

354 

232 

5,744 

413 

172 

16 

1,770 

14, 299 

1,571 

285 

387 

29 

553 
13 
104 
352 
173 
316 
5,422 

846 

80 

2 
2,834 

14,072 

266 

427 

459 

79 

987 
18 
134 
370 
241 
218 
5, 892 

413 

California: 

Northern  district  __ 
Southern  district.  _ 

Central  district 

Imperial       Valley 
(first  crop) 

Colorado 

428 

16 

1,902 

14,  299 
3,195 

285 

387 

Iowa -- 

35 

Maryland,     Eastern 
Shore 

555 

Michigan 

16 

Nevada 

170 

352 

Texas.  

176 
381 

Others-! 

5,538 

Total.  „ 

3,242 

4,924 

;      3,711 

22, 176 

25,  875 

26,  925 

28, 148 

CANTALOUPES  BT 
TRUCK 

Additional  movement 
reduced  to  car-lot 
equivalents. 

Delaware 

268 
263 

435 
504 

(2) 
(2) 

268 
263 

459 
538 

(2) 
(2) 

461 

Maryland,  Eastern 
Shore 

543 

1  Does  not  include  East  Shore  or  Norfolk  section. 


1  Unavailable. 
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Shipping  districts 

August 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1930 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1929 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1928 

Total 

last 

season 

1930 

1929 

1928 

CARROTS 

California: 

Southern  district. . 

110 
1 

17 
154 

16 

12.5 
2 

44 
127 

26 

24 
2 
9 
146 
10 

5,097 

783 

17 

160 

3,696 

4,213 
744 
46 
127 

4,287 

2,157 

355 

12 

146 

2,597 

4,427 

751 
95 

2,090 

Others         

4,778 

Total _- 

298 

324 

191 

9,753 

9,417 

5,267 

12, 141 

-     CAULIFLOWER 

271 
55 
24 
23 
5 

288 
36 
6 
0 
0 

80 
14 
15 
7 
0 

273 
55 
2-1 

85 
5 

292 
36 

6 
46 

0 

SI 
15 
15 
14 
0 

1,508 

175 

Utah 

Washington 

176 

69 

7,612 

Total  — - 

378 

330 

116 

442 

380 

125 

9,540 

CELERY 

California: 

Southern  district- . 

Central  district 

Colorado , — 

Michigan 

35 

1 

11 

338 

334 

62 

11 

2 

27 

0 

25 

344 

220 

50 

17 

5 

55 
0 
37 
383 
255 
16 
18 
9 

1,963 

1 

12 

703 

370 

95 

12 

9,857 

1,466 

0 

27 

689 

229 

73 

23 

8,853 

1,457 

0 

45 

699 

271 

25 

18 

8,437 

3,496 

350 

149 

1,852 

3,847 

673 

Psnasylvania 

Others         

105 
13,  413 

Total . 

794 

688 

773 

13,013 

11,360 

10, 952 

23,  885 

CHERRIES 

17 
13 

66 
28 

110 
49 

108 
2,389 

126 
2,171 

168 
2,496 

128 

2,171 

Total      

30 

94 

159 

2,497 

2,297 

2,  664 

2,299 

CUCUMBERS 

12 
16 
21 
11 
11 
35 
382 
4 

8 
0 

10 

11 
8 

65 
199 

15 

0 
10 
23 
19 
17 
87 
458 
28 

12 

118 

230 

36 

11 

115 

382 

5,677 

8 
163 
108 
124 

9 

161 

199 

6,064 

0 

214 
148 
143 
17 
370 
458 
5,404 

9 

163 

118 

126 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

13 
161 
629 

Others . 

6,350 

Total . 

492 

316 

642 

6,581 

6,836 

6,754 

7,469 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT, 
MIXED 

California: 

Northern  district . . 
Southern  district  _ . 
Central  district 

955 
32 
66 
16 
24 

942 
22 

631 

27 

114. 

5 

9 

937 

19 

769 
46 
51 
12 
6 
1,335 
60 

2,466 
66 
192 
16 
24 

1,179 
47 

1,855 

54 

229 

10 

15 

1,148 
76 

2,751 

90 

309 

12 

9 

1,647 

110 

2,163 
159 
254 
34 

185 

2  232 

Others 

165 

Total 

2,057 

1,742 

2,279 

3,990 

3,387 

4,928 

5, 192 

GRAPES 

284 

291 

183 

,    4, 030 

18 

14 

% 

118 

24 

441 

133 

46 

4,040 

29  '' 

19' 

7 

99 

105 

433 

616 

107 
5, 281 
24 
22 
0 
162 
74 

287 

292 

458 

4,727 

18 

14 

25 

121 

441 

442 

133 

310 

4,164 

29 

19 

7 

99 

571 

433 

617 

386 

6,670 

24 

22 

0 

162 

607 

510 

California: 

Northern  district . . 

Southern  district . . 

Central  district 

Iewa 

Kansas 

17,  022 

2,977 

38,  819 

369 

104 

1  746 

225 

Others 

4  330 

To-taJ 

4,987 

4,919 

6,  71.9 

0,383' 

5,  774 

6,921 

66, 102 

LETTUCE 

California: 

N*>rthecE  district . . 

Central  district 

Colorado 

69 

1,913 

747 

965 

246 

15 

25 

1,716 

1,193 

1,452 

169 

19 

0 

1,496 

1,279 

990 

121 

20 

1,088 

21,  207 

955 

2,622 

1,998 

23,  591 

1,134 
16,469 
1,431 
2,905 
1,  480 
26, 107 

1,002 
16, 079 
1,533 
2,076 
1,054 
24, 412  . 

1,160 
18, 986 
2, 109 

New  Yojek 

3,704 
1  747 

Washington.-    

Others. 

25,812 

Total 

3,955 

4,574 

3,  9Q6 

51,  461 

48,526 

46.,  150  , 

53, 018 

MELONS,  CASABA  * 

Califjurnia: 

Oentral  district 

12. 
6 

15 
31 

Imperial  Valley 

Total 

18.1 

46 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

Shipping  districts 

August 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1930 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1929 

Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1928 

Total 

last 

season 

1930 

1929 

1928 

MELONS,  HONEY  BALL  * 

Arizona 

11 

10 
44 
504 

46 

10 

44 

2,380 

California: 

Northern  district .. 

Central  district  _ 

1 

Imperial  Valley 

( 

Total _ 

569 

2,480 

_ 





MELONS,  HONEY  DEW  * 

Arizona. 

151 

60 
965 
242 

11 

220 

60 

1,  020 

2,  669 

11 

California: 

Northern  district . . 

Central  district 

Imperial  Valley  ... 

Colorado 

Total.... 

1,  429 

3,980 

1 

MELONS,  PERSIAN  < 

California,  central  dis- 
trict  

123 
0 

126 
9 

Others 

Total. 

123 

135 

MELONS,  MIXED  * 

Arizona... 

17 

11 

487 

22 

5 

124 

U 

500 

1,642 

11 

California: 

Northern  district .  _ 

Central  district.  .. 

Imperial  Valley 

Others 

Total. 

542 

2,288 

ONIONS 

California: 

Northern  district . . 

Central  district 

Southern  district. _ 

Illinois 

380 

61 

36 

45 

459 

348 

614 

86 

53 

271 

45 

15 

13 

13 

272 

71 

11 

380 

17 

75 

34 

281 

260 

743 

32 

11 

342 

147 

3 

16 

'12 

210 

50 

20 

611 
75 
58 
51 

142 

438 

561 
30 
23 

163 
20 
7 

170 
26 

217 
45 

145 

1,485 

322 

1,060 

86 

470 

793 

1,107 

86 

53 

286 

45 

17 

6,333 

13 

755 

76 

331 

1,  324 

332 

1,572 

68 

281 

593 

1,029 

32 

11 

348 

147 

8 

7,231 

12 

767 

50 

700 

961 

395 

1,266 

84 

1,887 

626 

.    1,629 

149. 

Indiana 

142         5  185 

Iowa . 

642         1 '  -M9 

Massachusetts    _. 

615 
30 
23 

163 
20 
12 
7,042 
26 

510 
45 

775 

1  854 

Michigan..    . 

2,  964 
1  447 

Minnesota.. 

New  York 

Ohio..- 

2,  988 
9 

Oklahoma 

7  232 

Utah... 

949 

Washington 

1,417 
241 

Wisconsin  

Others 

6,217 

Total 

2,793 

'    2,633 

2,782 

13,  318 

14,  505 

12,  751 

40  265 

PEACHES 

California: 

Northern  district . . 

Southern  district... 

Central  district 

Colorado 

8,908 

6 

3,677 

1,111 

27 

372 

24 

39 

265 

12 

160 

145 

167 

253 

16 

153 

26 

38 

2,311 
15 

2,586 

42 

519 

13 

171 

282 

17 

0 

642 

32 

271 

4 

562 

180 

241 

6,118 

7,679 

10 

1,951 

468 

26 

2,445 

93 

125 

2,153 

3 

103 

443 

2,031 

26 

309 

693 

109 

4, 105  | 

10,  781 
7 

6. 135 
1,111 

28 
8,449 

29 
39 

2. 136 
12 

160 

■     767 

231 

254 

17 
154 

26 
229  , 

2,741 

18 

3,658 

42 

540 

5,298 

206 
287 

1,250 

0 

642 

602 

1,144 

4 

622 

186 

245 

9,436 

12,  078 

12 

4,342 

49S 

27 

15,  926 

93 
125 
3,242 
3  ' 

104 
865 

2,077 

26 

309 

699 

109 

7, 176 

4,506 

50 

5,  224 

1  765 

Delaware 

540 

Georgia 

5  298 

Maryland: 

Eastern  Shore 

Other.. 

200 
289 

North  Carolina. __ 

Oregon 

1,250 
51 

Pennsylvania  ..  

732 

South  Carolina 

602 

Tennessee 

1,144 

Utah 

550 

Virginia _ 

023 

Washington _  _ 

1,564 

West  Virginia. 

216 

Others 

10,821 

Total. 

15,  399 

14, 012 

22, 822 

30,  565 

26,921 

47,  711 

35,  451 

PEARS 

Alabama 

California: 

'Northern  district  _ . 

Southern  district... 

Central  district 

Colorado.    ...     _     

51 

4,283 

86 

1,385 

104 

136 

11 

303 

10 

1,  363 

40 

19 

1,105 

15 

72 

3,  754 

89 

1,038 

313 

31 

7  ! 
92 
5 
758 
170 
11 
675 
85 

39 

3,082 

26 

997 

196 

20 

3 

104 

16 

1,812 

6 

32 

1,398 

38, 

118 

7,948 

86 

1,752 

106 

136 

12 

383 

10 

1. 363 

94 

19 

1,138 

20 

149 

5,  551  : 
80' 
1,097  . 
313  : 
31  ' 
10 
92 
5 
758 
227 
11 
675 
93 

45  : 

7,  335  ' 

26 

1,467 

198 

29 

3 

104- 

16 

1, 813 

6 

32 

1,409 

40 

152 

,  6,937 

2.12 

2,  316 

1  082 

Michigan.  __ 

147 

Mississippi 

10 

New  York 

547 

Ohio 

33 

Oregon ... 

4,219 

Texas..      . 

231 

Utah 

47 

Washington 

Others.. 

4,032 
1*181 

Total 

8,911 

7,091 

7,769 

13, 105 

9,092 

12,512 

21,  146 

i 

•  Does  not  include  Long  Island. 
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Shipping  districts 


PEAS,  GREEN 

Colorado 

Idaho. 

New  York . 

Washington 

Others. - 

Total 

PEPPERS 

New  Jersey. - 

North  Carolina 

Others 

Total 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

California: 

Northern  district. 

Southern  district.. 

Central  district.. _ 

Michigan.. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Others 


August 


1930        1929 


Total. 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Alabama 

California,  central  dis 

trict 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia: 

Eastern  shore 

Other 

Others... 


Total. 


TOMATOES 


Arkansas 

California: 

Southern  district. 

Central  district... 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland: 

Eastern  Shore 

Other 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Utah... 

Washington 

-Others 


Total. 


VEGETABLES,  MIXED 

California: 

Northern  district- 
Southern  district.. 
Central  district.— 

Colorado 

Florida 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey... ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah. 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore 

Norfolk  section 

Other 

Washington 

Others 


Total. 


309 

170 

79 

43 

7 


608 


064 
11 
49 
19 
780 
565 
19 


2,107 


124 

25 
17 
49 

190 
29 
30 

174 
51 

536 
291 


1,  525 


18 

49 
134 
16 
40 
218 
42 
22 
11 

142 

1 

28 

27 

100 

107 

~18 

56 

37 

79 

192 

14 


1,411 


37 

27 

61 

1,331 

46 

38 

21 

122 

342 

26 

26 

16 

11 

19 

1 

1 

20 

78 
28 


2,251 


355 

123 

252 

22 


761 


78 


139 
18 


483 
1 


1,604 


178 

19 
4 

90 
164 

66 

61 
124 

76 

906 
188 
38 


1,914 


1928 


273 

117 

156 

4 

1 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1930 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1929 


551   6, 045 


122 
42 
13 


177 


170 
8 
21 
2 
874 
622 
51 


1,74 


130 

67 
11 
80 
39 
91 
6 
283 
16 

621 
244 
42 


1,630 


61 

256 
17 
27 
71 

262 
3 

29 
75 

193 

163 
1 

224 
48 
95 

154 
44 


1,845 


69 
60 

47 

1,313 

0 

52 

40 

485 

287 

29 

95 

5 

25 

26 

2 

2 

25 

56 

47 


2,665 


20 

81 

128 

0 

75 

195 

75 

22 

7 

242 
58 
36 
99 

'176 

212 
0 

169 
6 

185 
79 

102 


1,967 


75 

36 

46 

1,120 

1 

42 

41 

842 

199 

37 

119 

2 

20 

41 

2 

4 

66 

29 

130 


2,852 


346 
382 


773 
,676 


67 

189 
1,920 


2,176 


3,572 

15 

1,325 

19 

780 

581 

40 


6,33? 


288 

25 
61 
206 
197 
29 
31 
180 
51 


293 
18 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1928 


424 
219 
724 
331 
3,111 


50 

117 

2,301 


917 
23 

841 
0 

884 

492 
24 


3,181 


527 

19 
71 
230 
201 
66 
66 
138 
76 

907 
189 
78 


301 
161 
837 
152 
2,983 


4,434 


151 

107 

2,541 


2,799 


2,278 

9 

982 

2 

874 

639 

66 


4,850 


1,917 


323 

117 

287 

16 

222 

225 

42 

29 

12 

455 

53 

35 

128 

209 

107 

115 

323 

65 

79 

320 

20,534 


23,696 


564 

1,980 

1,586 

2,082 

2,820 

333 

52 

509 

637 

516 

93 

71 

13 

47 

1 

1,206 

35 

641 

9,608 


22,  794 


2,568 


298 

164 

212 

9 

191 

266 

17 

29 

71 

727 

3 

31 

119 

261 

163 

2 

628 

48 

95 

195 

20,  659 


24, 188 


609 

1,217 

1,  560 

2,107 

2,225 

298 

68 

1,254 

496 

400 

228 

40 

27 

60 


1,672 

.57 

467 

11,860 


24, 651 


295 

67 
38 

104 

39 

91 

6 

283 
16 

621 

251 

43 


1,854 


385 

209 

348 

0 

180 

208 

75 

27 

10 


106 
36 
194 
250 
212 


185 

133 

19,767 


23, 250 


743 

1,674 

1,340 

1,806 

1, 799 

242 

66 

2,101 

472 

517 

220 

25 

23 

75 

7 

1,502 

82 

354 

12,573 


25, 021 


Total 

last 

season 


459 
238 
731 
334 
3,435 


5,197 


502 

126 

2,704 


3,^332 


929 

29 

843 

37 

1,161 

1,046 

2,001 


6,046 


567 

729 

115 

497 

1,463 

1,860 

253 

705 

3,678 

6,719 

365 

4,954 


21,  905 


300 

1,483 

2,127 

55 

237 

1,631 

53 

29 

244 

772 
3 

42 

119 

694 

838 

2 

1,020 

72 

740 

215 

21,526 


32,  202 


829 

1,953 

2,181 

4,079 

2,973 

390 

181 

1,926 

1,067 

402 

239 

131 

67 

99 

7 

2,045 

75 

553 

13,233 


32,430 


Shipping  districts 


August 


1930 


WATERMELONS 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California: 

Northern  district- . 
Southern  district.. 

Central  district 

Imperial  Valley 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland,    Eastern 

Shore 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore 

Norfolk  section 

Other 

Washington 

Others 

Total... 

POTATOES 

Late  crop  (19  surplus 
States) 

California: 

Northern  district. . 

Central  district... 

Southern  district. 

Colorado 

Idaho.. 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  York: 

Long  Island 

Other 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Others 


Total. 


Other  States,  late  crop 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Virginia  > 

West  Virginia 

Others 

Total 

Early  crop 

Maryland,       Eastern 

Shore  (first  crop) 

North  Carolina 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore  (first 

crop) 

Norfolk  (first  crop) . 
Others 

Total 

SUMMARY  FOR 
POTATOES 

Late  crop  (19  surplus 

States) 

Other  States,  late  crop. 
Early  crop 

Total 

Grand  total6 


166 
193 

53 

1 

656 

28 

11 

4,662 

20 

41 

32 

49 

26 

262 
37 
806 
882 
313 
466 


213 

248 

167 

28 


10, 166 


627 
234 
21 
758 
741 
704 
1,425 
350 

1,802 

7 

16 

12 

205 

635 

1,000 

44 

3 


8,584 


12 
31 

642 

225 

289 

,182 

25 

21 

14 

6 


6,447 


252 
15 


648 
17 
16 


8,584 

6,447 

948 


4,993 


1929 


126 
232 

2 

20 

975 

124 

40 

1,701 

32 

107 

201 

46 

54 

150 
59 
921 
618 
510 
176 
732 

29 
131 
260 
226 
110 


7,582 


762 

266 

24 

1,022 

788 
1,146 
2,412 

584 

1,782 
7 
42 
98 
179 
520 
1,462 
71 
45 


11,210 


100 
834 
403 
621 
2,926 

76 
113 
321 

41 


5,441 


128 
147 


371 
31 
67 


1L210 

5,441 

744 


17,395 


81,  278 


1928 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1930 


193 
300 

1 

32 

457 

0 

43 

4,824 

34 

70 

107 

33 


184 
-   94 

738 
1,126 

463 

810 
1,216 

97 
159 
139 
228 

52 


11, 408 


360 
231 

87 
542 
233 

36 
707 
197 

641 

0 

45 

45 

143 

528 

332 

17 

17 


4,161 


20 

6 

1,731 

418 

1,098 

2,644 

52 

56 

161 

62 


6,248 


1,000 
533 


3,844 
228 
238 


5,843 


4,161 
6,248 
5,843 


16,  252 


94,  288 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1929 


836 
328 

62 

1 

1,747 

4,270 

16 

25,  236 

21 

43 

34 

50 

26 

263 

155 
1,100 
1,733 

365 
4,785 
5,928 


220 

262 

167 

8,757 


56,413 


1,136 
1,794 

422 
1,010 

958 

704 
1,524 

351 

1,857 
8 

44 

14 

298 

1,083 

1,000 

45 

3 


12,  231 


43 
37 

3,782 

422 

2,015 

5,698 

25 

279 

15 

64 


12,380 


2,095 
7,342 


17, 329 
3,711 
24, 162 


54,  639 


12,231 
12,380 
54,  039 


79,  250 


414,124 


Season 

total  to 

Aug  31, 

1928 


6.59 
437 

2 

20 

1,476 

4,658 

40 

21, 833 

32 

107 

201 

46 

54 

150 
245 
933 
758 
518 
3,491 
4,  428 

29 

131 

260 

226 

10,  716 


51,  450 


1,318 
1,036 

351 
1,148 

860 
1,146 
2,641 

598 

1,826 

7 

63 

100 

181 

830 

1,462 

73 

46 


13,  686 


42 

102 

2,405 

1,191 

972 

3,752 

93 

341 

372 

116 


9,386 


2,338 
5,952 


17,  572 
3,113 
17,  504 


46, 479 


13,686 
9,386 

46,  479 


69,  551 


385,  066 


705 
340 

2 

41 

1,865 

3,477 

43 

17, 488 

36 

70 

107 

33 


184 

190 

738 

1,252 

463 

3,821 

6,423 

97 
160 
146 

228 
9,346 


47,  263 


646 
,319 
692 
625 
284 
36 
826 
199 

641 

0 

56 

45 

180 

926 

332 

19 

19 


6,845 


66 

6 

2,703 

443 

1,749 

2,649 

53 

324 

161 

79 


8,233 


2,978 
9,177 


22, 460 
3,888 
23, 648 


62, 151 


6,845 
8,233 
62,151 


77,  229 


40C, 875 


Total 

last 

season 


722 
439 

14 

21 

1,673 

4,658 

52 

21, 882 

35 

159 

299 

83 

155 

195 

251 

1,039 

758 

538 

3,494 

4,460 


155 

264 

307 

10,  793 


52,514 


5,145 

2,286 

358 

15,  357 

19,  010 

61,377 

22,  913 

7,212 

4,878 
4,329 
1,559 
2,132 
939 
8, 151 

14,  707 
1,730 

15,  475 


187,  558 


50 

669 

2,440 

1,211 

984 

3,811 

493 

379 

412 

533 


10,  982 


2,350 
6,003 


17, 607 
3,115 

17, 588 


46, 663 


187,  558 
10, 982 
46,663 


245,  203 
859, 101 


1  Does  not  include  East  Shore  or  Norfolk  section. 

6  The  season  grand  total  shows  the  total  shipments  of  the  products  given  in  this 
table  and  does  not  include  the  totals  of  fruits  and  vegetables  not  actively  moving 
during  the  month. 
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Car-lot  Shipments  of  Citrus  Fmits  for  August 

_ c ; : , _^ ■■    "    '    "     — -1 — ET L_I — = ...-- „     _..  .. ..^.  ■-. — , '    -7»1 

Crop  Comments 

August 

July 

Apples. — The  production  of  apples  is  now  forecast  at  about 
146,000,000  bushels,   approximately  the  sain©  as  the  forecast 
on  August  1,  about  3%  larger  than  the  short  crop  of  1929  and 
about  four-fifths  as  large  as  the  average  during  the  previous 
five  years.     With  production  generally  light  except  in  the  north- 
west and  with  quality  above  average,  the  proportion  marketed 
for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit  will  be  somewhat  larger  than 
usual   and    the    commercial    crop    is   estimated    at    30,784,000 
barrels,  equal  to  92,353,000  bushels. 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1930 

1929 

1928 

GRAPEFRUIT 

California: 

62 
1 
1 

-48 
3 
2 

56 
1 

17 

68 
1 
9 

183 
4 
3 

91 
1 

ao 

Peaches. — The  peach  crop  is  now  forecast  at  about  48,461,000 
bushels,    approximately   6%   larger   than   the    1929   crop,    bat 
about  15%  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years. 

Total     ...... 

64 

51 

74 

78 

190 

152 

LEMONS 

California: 

4 

1,316 

0 

0 

i,  134 

0 

2 

1,437 

1 

2* 
2,066 
0 

0 

2,401 
0 

3    ; 
1,919 
0 

In  the   10  southern  early  States,  where  the  crop  has  been 
harvested,  shipments  confirm  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago  and 
production  is  now  estimated  at  10,088,000  bushels.     In  these 

States  the  severe  winter  temperatures  and  late  frosts  combined 

to  reduce  the  crop  about  14%  below  the  small  1929  crop  and 
about  44%  below  the  average  production  during  the  previous 

Total     

1,320 

1,134 

1,440 

2,068 

2,461 

1.922 

ORANGES 

California:  Southern  district , 

~3,  057 
0 

3,057 

6,124 
3 

2,812 
0 

3,619 
0 

5,510 
71 

3,062 
2 

five   years.     From    Virginia   and    Kentucky    north,    the   crop, 
although  light,  is  turning  out  somewliat  better  than  anticipated 
a  month  ago.     The  dry  season  while  causing  some  early  ma- 

turity  at   smaller   sises   has   likewise   tended   to   hold   disease 
damage  in  check.     In  California  the  crop  is  now  forecast  at 

Total          

6, 132 

2,812 

3,619 

5,581 

3,064 

MIXED  CITRUS  FRUIT 

California:  Southern  district 

Others                 ■-    

111 
0 

211 
2 

135 
0 

173 
0 

279 
•     2 

184 
1 

28,877,000  bushels,  which  would  be  the  largest,  crop  of  record. 
Pears. — There  was  but  little  change  in  the  prospective  pro- 
duction of  pearS-from  a  month  ago.     Condition  was  reported 
at  66.4%  on  September  1  and  the  production  forecast  at  about 

Total 

111 

213: 

135 

173 

281 

185 

24,600,000  bushels  which  would  be  about  14%  larger  than  the 

crop  of  1929  and  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 

Prices  to  Jobbers  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

August,  1330,  with  Comparisons 
POTATOES  (U.  S.  No.  1) 


Variety  and  market 


Virginia   and    Maryland    Cobblers,   cloth-top   stave 
berrals: 

New  York 

Boston _ — 

Philadelphia - 

Baltimore - 

Pittsburgh 

New  Jersey  Cobblers,  100  pounds  sacked; 

New  York . 

Philadelphia „ i 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Long  Island  Cobblers,  100  pounds  sacked: 

New  York . 

Kansas  and  Missouri  Cobblers,  100  pounds  sacked: 
Chicago,  ear-lot  sales ._. . 


August,  1930 


Opening 


$2.  00-$2.  50 

2.  85-  3.  00 

2.25 

2.  65-  2.  75 

2.  65-  2.  75 


1.25-  1.50 

1.  65-  1.  66 

1.30 

1.50! 

1.  50-  1.  55 


1.40-  1.50 
1.45-  1.60 


Low 


$1.  75-$2.  00 

2.  75-  2. 85 

2.00 

2.50 

2.  50-  2.  75 

1. 15-  1. 35 

1.  35-  1.  55 

1.25 

1.50 

1.  50-  1.  55 

1.30-  1.40 

1.  40-  1.  50  i 


High 


$2.  00-$2.  .50 
3.50 

2.  00-  2. 35 
3.50 

3. 25-  3.  50 

1.75-  1.  SO 
2.00 

1.75-  1.85 
2.25 

1.96-  2.10 

1.75-  1.85 
2.00-  2.15 


Closing 


$1.75-?  2.  00 

3.16 

2.  00-  2.  25 

2.  75-  2.  90 

3.16-  3.25 

1.60-  1.65 
1.95-  2.00 
1.  60-  1.  85 
1.85-  2.00 
1.95-  2.00 

1.65-  1.75 

1.70-  1.80 


July,  1930 


Low 


$2.  00-$2.  50 
2.  25-  3. 15 
2.  00-  2.  25 
2.  25-  2.  50 
2.'05-  2. 75 

1.35-  1.50 
1.50-  1.65 


1.35-  1.60 
1.50-  1.65 
1.  40-  1.  50 


High 


$3.  25-$3. 75 
3.  75-  4.  25 
3.00-3.75 
3  25 
3.  90-  4.  25 

2.00 
1.70-  1.75 


1. 65-  1. 75 
1.60-  1.65 
1.75-  1.95 


August,  1029 


how 


$4.  75-$5.  50 
4.50 
4.00 

4.  25-  4.  50 

5.  50-  5.  75 

2.  85-  3. 15 
2.  35-  2.  50 
2.  65-  2.  90 
3.00 
3. 10-  3. 15 

3.05-  3.15 

2.  00-  2. 15 


High 


$6.  00-$6.  25 

6.00 

5. 50-  5.  75 

5.  50-  6. 00 

6.00 

3.50 
3.  50-  3. 73 
3. 45-  3. 65 
3.50-  3.  65 
3.  50-  3.65 

3.  60-  3. 65 

2. 60-  2. 75 


CANTALOUPES 


California  Salmon  Tints,  standard  45's: 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Chicaigo _ ... 

Colorado  Salmon  Tints,  standard  flats,  12's  and  15's: 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Ohieago 


J3.25-$3.50 

3.00 

2.  50-  2. 75 

.75-    .85 

1.35 

1.  40-  1.  60 


$1 

25-$l 

50 

1 

50 

1 

75 

40- 

75 

50- 

75 
50 

$3.  50-,$4.  00- 
3.25-  3.75-" 
3;  50-  3.75 

1.00-  1.25 

1.35 

1.40-  1.50 


$1.50-$1.75 
1.50 
1.75 

.40-  .75 
.90-  1.00 
.50-    .60 


$1.  50-S1.  75 
2.  00-  2.  25 
1.75-  2.00 


$4.  0O-$4.  75 
4.  25-  4.  75 
3.  75-  4.  00 


$1. 75-$2.  CO  ; 
2.  00-  2.  25 
1.  60-  1.  75 

.76-  .90 
.75-  .90 
.70-    .80 


$3.  50-$3.  75 
3.  26-  3.  50 
3.  50-  3.  75 

1.00-  1.25 

1.  50-  1.  75 

1.25 


OMONS  (100  pounds,  sacked) 


Massachusetts  yellow  varieties: 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore...- 

Pittsburgh. 

Midwestern  yellow  varieties-; 
Chicago 


$1.35-$1.  40 -i 
1.  25-  1.  40 
1.50 
1.65 

U.40-  1.60 


$1.  20-$l.  25 

1.25-  1.40 

1.26-  1.40^ 
1.  65.; 

M.20-  1.25 


$2.00 

2.00 

2  25 

.  90-  2.  00 


$1.  65 

1.50-  1.75 

L75 

1.75 

U.20-  1.25 


$1.  25-$l.  60 

1.15-  1.40 

1.50 


U.40-  i.e 


$1.  85-$2.  00 
1.25-  1.50 
2.  00-  2.  25 


i  2.35 


$1.  75-$2. 00 

2.00 

2.25 

2. 15-  2.  25 


1. 


1.95 


$2.  40-$2.  65 
2.  36-  2.  40 
2.  65-  2.  W 
2.  25-  2.  50 

2. 25-  2. 50 


LETTUCE  (Crates,  4  to  5  dozen  heads) 


©alStornia  Iceberg  type: 

New  York.       

$3.75-$4.00v. 
3.00-  3.50' 
4. 00-  4.  25  > 
3. 75-  4.  CO 
3. 00-  3. 25  : 

$3.00-$3.50 

2.  25-  3.  00 

3.  50-  4.  00  . 
2.50-  3.00 
2.  50-  2. 75 

$4.00-$5.00 

f4,50-  5.50 

4.50-  4.75 

4. 60-.  4.50 

4.  00-  4.  25 

$4.00-$5.00' 

3.  00-  3.  75 

4.  00-  4.  50 
3.  00-  3.  50 

3.75 

$3.  00-$4. 00 

2.  50-  3.  50 

3.  50-  4.  00 
3.  25-  3.  50 
3. 25-  3.  50 

$7.  00-$7.  50 
5. 00-  5.  50 
5.  75-  6.  00 
6.00-  7.00 
4. 50-  5.  00 

$3.  50-$4. 00 
3. 00-  3.  50 
3.  60-  4.  00 
3.  00-  3.  50 
3.  50-  3. 75  ! 

$6.00-$7.00 

Philadelphia _  .  . 

6.00 

6.00-  6. -SO 

7.00 

5.50-  O.OO 

1  Oar  tot  sales. 
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Average  Price  of  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at  10  Markets  for 
August,  1921-1930 


Market 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah., 

Montgomery  _. 
New  Orleans  _- 

Memphis 

Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 


Average. 


Cents 
12.5? 
12.83 
12.74 
11.89 

12.  78 
12.17 
11.81 
12.11 

13.  OS 
13.  33 


1922      1923 


Centsl  Cents 
21.  50  24.  20 
21.  55  24.  63 
21.29   2-4.45 


21.28 
21.55 
23.07 
21.  47 


21.  19   23. 49 


21.  59 
21.79 


12.53   21.53 


24.23 
24.  22 
2l!(38 
24.20 


24.  23 
24.44 


1924      1925      1926      1927  :   1928     1929  j 


Cents 

27.31 
27.  08 
26.74 
26.36 

26.  65 
27.37 

27.  11, 
27.  33 


28.01 


Cents 
23.  39 
23.14 
23.19 
22.59 
23.07 
23.69 
23.51 
23.28; 


27.63   23.71 


23.  88 


27.17    23.35 


Cenisi  Cents 
17.79  19.46 
17.50  19.37 
17.  55^  19.  32 
17.26.  18.79 


is.  or 

17.  83, 
17.  67. 

17. 


19.36 
18.95 
18.85 
18.  .51 


17.  60;  19.46 
17.72]  19.49 


17. 66    19.  16 


Cents 
19.  03 
19. 11 
18.88 
18.  97 
19.00 
18.62 
18.45 
18.  02 
18.54 
IS.  60 


18.72 


1930 


Cents 
18.74 
18.22 
18.10 
17.  65. 
18.57 
17.77 
17.68 
17.50 
18.04' 
18.08 


IS.  04 


Cents 
11.93 
11.  28 
11.11 
10.72 
11.  56 
10.88 
10.78 
10.64 
11.24 
11.28 


11.14 


Monthly  Average  of  Spot  Prices  for  No.  5"  or  Middling  Upland 
Cotton  at  New  York  for  August,  1907-1930 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

190-7 

13.32 

•1913—-. 

.  12. 14 

1919 

32.10 

1925 

23.  72 

1908 

....   10.29 

1914.. 

1920 

36.23 

1926 

18.57 

1909 

—  12.75 

1915 .... 

.    9.41 

1921 

18.79 

1927 

....  20.  0.4 

1910 

16.27 

1916 

.  14.64 

19.28 

1911 

12.53 

1917 

.  25.  49 

1923 

....  25.20 

1929 , 

18.64 

1912 

12.04 

1918 

33.  88 

1924 

-29. 02 

1930 

12.03 

Average  of  Daily  Closing  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges  for 
August,   1926-19&Q 


Month 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1926 

1927 

1928  : 

1929 

1930 

October 

Cents 
17.17 
17.15 
17.19 
17.39 
IF.  53 

Cents 

19.  84i 
20.11 
20.14 

20.  32" 
20.44 

Cents 
19.01 
18.91 
18.85 
18.92 
18.92 

Cents 
18.52, 
18.  90 
18.87 
19.06 
19.20 

Cents 
11,78 
11.95 
12.05 
12.22 
12.  38 

Cents 
17.14 

Cents 
19.73 

Cents 
18.42 
18.46 
18.47 
18.90 
18.49 

Cents 
18.51 
18.73 
18.77 
18.95 
19.08 

Cents 
11.79 

December 

January • 

March.. 

May 

17.06 
17.03 
17.17 
17.27 

19,99 
20.  05 
20.19 
20.  28 

11.97 
12,  06 
12.22 
12.39 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No. 
Middling,  September  13,  1930,  with  Comparisons 


5  or 


New  Orleans 

Memphis 

V 

Sept. 
13,1930 

SeDt. 
14, 1929 

Sept. 
15, 1928 

Sept. 
13, 1930 

Sept. 
14, 1929" 

Sept. 
15,1928 

No.  5  short  staple 

Cents 
10.63 

Points 
175 
225 
350 

"Cents 
18.26 

Points 

175 

"    225 

325 

750 

Cents 
16. 91 . 

Points 
150 
200 
300 
500 

Cents 
9.85 

Points 
150- 
225 
375 
875, 

Cents 
17. 30 

Points 
225 
250 
325 
600 

Cents 
16.35 

Length  in  inches' 
lVyt,  .       

Points 
1-25 

lj| 

200 

300 

1J4 ' 

450 

Egyptian  Cotton  Consumed  in  the  United  States 

[Equivalent  500-pound  bales] 


Month 


August 

Septejnber.. 

Oofober 

Novenfoer.- 
Decemher.. 

January. 

February... 

March 

April 

May. - 

June. 

July 

Total. 


1922-2311923-24 


,707 


202,  333 


1924-25 


17,819 


16, 

13,  20f4  15'.  710 

15, 

20;439j  M,S83 

21,  "' 

25" 

25 


i9,  m 

23,  443 
23,  (110 
20,  998 
21,108 

i5,:s4tr 

13, 894 
12,892 


223,  651 


11,  268 
13,  527 
13, 9T9 
19, 125 
16,491 
1--,  (V,'.: 
17,  698, 
17,  965 
10,532 
10,89) 
17, 824 
17, 86 


1925-261926-271927-28 


17,  865 
17,  939 
17,  520 
12, 559 

16,  002 
IS,  3.13 
19,  205 
21,  770 
IS,  197 

17,  043 
15,  092 
14,591 


197,  833  200, 126  239,  617 


17,  629 
22,  884 
20,812 
16,  3S3 

16,  873 

17,  297 
17,042 

21,  773 
19,  527 

22,  146 
26,  045 
21,  354 


22,  469 
19,  795 

19,  413 

20,  507 

19,  861 
20, 199 

20,  435 
17, 112 
16,406 
14, 943 
13,951 
13,  430 


! 


1928-29 


15,  759 

16,  297 
20,  057 

17,  85S 
IS,  (103 
22,  325 
19,646 
20,  515, 
20, 159 
20,  484| 
IS,  046.' 
20,  34  3 1 


1929-30 


20,  2S5 
17, 500 , 
20,  242 
IK,  500 
17,988 
19,  665 
17,042 
16,  788 
18,  0S7 
15,  947 
13,  278 
11,  739 


216, 806J230, 979,206,  061 


1930-31 


7,673 


American  Cotton  Consumption 

August  81,  19S0,  with  Comparisons 
[Exclusive  of  linters] 


Month 


Aug 

Sept— 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May... 
June... 
July... . 

Total. 


1913-14 


Bales 
432,350 
442, 435 
51L  923 
<J54  356 
456,262 
511  299 
455,  231 
433,  354 
493,  646. 
466,  744 
446,145 


1926-27 


Bales 
500, 253 
570, 570 

568,  361 
583,  746 
602, 986 
603,242 
589,  513 
60S,  081 
018,279 
629,  948 
650,  S41 

569,  765 


1927-28 


5,  626,  078;  7,  1S9,  585  6,  834,  063 


Bales 
634,520 
627, 784 
613,  S2S 
626,  742 
533, 7S6 
586, 142 
572, 875 
5S1, 326 
524, 765 
577,  383 
510, 394 
439, 821 


1928-29 


Bales 
526, 340 
492, 367 
616,  233 
Oil,  173 
533,  301 
668,286 
594,  720 
631, 669 
631,862 
665,650 
569, 414 
547, 165 


:,  091, 065 


1929-30 1 


1930-31 


Bales 
558, 113 
545,  619 
640,  798 
544, 150 
453,  893 
677,235 
495,204 
5S8,  576 
532,382 
473,  917 
id%  181 
378,  S35 


6, 113, 932 


Bales 
352, 335 


5-year 
average, 
1925-26 

to 
1929-30 


Per- 
centage 

this 
year  is 
of  5-year 
average 


Bales 
534, 092 
543, 87S 
586, 6C3 
581,868 
5-11,036 
6&3,' 
563,486 
610, 18* 
576, 981 
573,  25© 
532, 6SS 
47-9,466 


6,  736, 896 


Per  ct. 
66.0 


1  Subject  to  slight  revisions. 


Linters  consumed  during  the  month  of  August,  1930,  amounted 
to  57,010  bales,  compared  with  58,581  bales  in  July  and  83,643 
bales  in  August,  1929. 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


At 

Sept. 

12, 
1913 

Sept. 
12, 
1924 

Sept. 
11, 
1925 

Sept. 
10, 
1926 

Sept. 
16, 
1927 

Sept. 
14, 
1928 

Sept. 
13, 
1929 

Sept. 
12, 
1930 

5-year 
aver- 
age' 

Liverpool  

Manchester    .. 
Continent.     -_ 

1,000 
bales 

319 
11 

142 

1,000 

bates 

117 

19 

87 

1,000 
bales 

160 
31 

110 

lflOO 
bales 

399 
48 

139 

1/J00 
billcs 

713 
-     83 

532 

1,000 
bales 

334 
30 

442 

1,000 
bales 

268 
35 

230 

1,000 
bales 

19S 
36 

283 

1,000 
bales 

374 
45 

295 

Total 

472 

223 

301 

580 

1,328 

806 

551 

517 

714 

1  1925-1329, 


Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  Sep- 
tember 12  were  reported  to  be  465,000  bales  of  approximately 
750  pounds  gross  weight,  compared  with  152,000  bales  on 
September  13,  1929. 

Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on  September  12 
were  reported  to  be  643,000  bales  of  approximately  400  pounds 
gross  weight,  compared  with  797,000  bales  on  September  13, 
1929. 


Comparative  Cotton  Prices  for  July  and  August 


September,  1930 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1  ta  September  12,  1980,  with  Comparisons 
[Gonrjared  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


To- 


Great  Britain 

France-. 

Germany 

Italy 

japan 

Eussia 

Spain 

Belgium... 

Canada 

Other  countries 


"1 


fc 


—i 


Aug.  1 
Sept. 
13, 191S 


Bales 
124, 805 

52,155 
139,  816 

15,490 
2,620 
5, 901 

22,277 

I0.66G 
3,331 

10, 095 


Total ^386,552    713,713    557,  731  , 499,  661 


Aug.  1- 
Sspt. 
16, 1927 


!  Bales 
87,765 
?6,001 

i 203, 816 
30, 976 
31,714 
92,  026 
28,  252 
17,  621 
3D,  000 
66,  942 


Aug.  1-jA.ug.   1- 
Sept.  ; 
14, 1928! 


Bates 
58, 049  : 
54,282 

I  120,  520 
37, 134  I 
73,221 
107, 596 

•  32,446 
12,744 
81,000 
33,  739 


Sept. 
13, 1929: 


'.Aug.   I- 
6ept 
12, 1930 


Bales 
63,852 
63,220 
153,582 
46,894 
36,397 
50,635 
24,243 
8,386 
21,000 
31,552 


4-year  - 

Aug.  l-i 

Sept. 

'13, 1926- 

1929 


Bales 

85,238 

131, 319 

319, 755 

31,  S47 

79,788 

15,959 

23,690 

9,183 

14,800 

42,  536 


658,265 


Bales 
72, 934 
61,707 
177,  473 
37,809 
42,607 
82,653 
23,261 
13,  972 
23,823 
35,  213 


Per 

cent 

this 

year 

is  of 
4~year 
average 


Per  ce 
115, 
213. 
123 

81 
187. 

19. 
122 

6S. 

68. 
120 


571,454'       115.2 


Imports  of  Foreign  Cotton 

"August  1  to  August  31,  1930,  with  Comparisons 
[500-pound  bales] 


Country  of 
production 


Egypt f 

Peru.. 

China... 

Mexico 

India 

Other  countries. 

Total 


1913-14 


5,553 

557 

832 

29 

814 


7,785 


1926-27J 


9,064 
849 
188 
353 

2,81.5 
10 


13,  279 


1927-28 


16, 452 
4,783 
1,497 


5,  205 
104 


28,041 


1928-29 


17,716 

862 

3,520 

J2 

3,148 


25, 258 


1929-30 ;  1930-31 


17,  279 

2,877 

495 


164 


24,793 


22 


1,  025 


4,328 


5,901 


5-year 
aver- 
age, 

1925-26 
to 

1929-30 


13,086  ! 
2,275 
1,183 
74 
3,403 
.105 


20, 126 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 
age 


0.2 
"806 


141.9 
24.8" 


29.3 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  September  6,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  September  1-6,  1930 

Price  of  No.  6  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  September  6,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Ho.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  19 
markets  named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  September 
2-6,  18S0,  in  each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


Nor- 
folk 


Au- 
gusta 


■ssHw 


Mem- 
phis 


Little 
Rock 


Dallas 


Hous- 
ton 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


New 
Or- 
leans 


Average 


Sept. 
0, 1930  q 


Sept. 
7;  1929 


■* 

On 
72 
55 
40 
25 -) 
18.21 

Off 
74 
159 
250 
340 

On 
40 

25 
Even: 

Off 
74 
159 

On 


Off 


Sept. 
8,  192S 


Sept. 
10, 1827 


Sept, 
11,1926! 


Sept. 
4, 1925 


Sept. 
6, 1925 


White  standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling.- 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling i 

No.  5  or  Middling 


No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling.^ 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling.--: 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  2 
No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  2 


Ertra  White: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 
No.  4  or  Strict  Middling- 
No.  6  or  Middling.. 


No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling- 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling 


Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 


No.  4  or  Strict  Middling. 


No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  : 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  a 


Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 


No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  8trict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  ' „ 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  a 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling.. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  a 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling.. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  2 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Sales  for  week,  bales.. 


On  1 

100  3 

"88: 

75', 

50. 

11.31' 

0#» 

75 
176 
275 
375 

On 

75 
56 

Even.; 

Off   \ 

75  i 
175 

On 
25 


Even., 

Off 

75. 
175 

275: 


Even.: 


50, 
100 
150 
?25 
300 

125 
175 
273 

150 

250 
350 

75 
125 
200 


071 

75 
63 
30 
25 
10.56 

Off 

75 
226 
350 
450 

On 
50 
25 
Even. 

Off 

75 
225 

On 

25 


Even. 

Off 

75 
175 
275 


Even. 


50 
UM 
150 
225 
300 

125 
200 
275 

150 
250 
350 

75 
125 


175  175 

275  275 

350  375 

120  3, 530 


On 

90 
75 
50 
25' 
10.73 

Off 
75 
175 
300 
400 

On 

so 

25 

Even., 

Off 

75 
175 

On 
25 


Even. 

Off 
75 
176 

275, 


50 
100 
150 
220 
295 

125 
200 
275 

150 

280 
350 

75 
125 
290 

175 

275 

375 

1,734 


On 

85 
75 
60- 
35 
10.15 

Off 
65! 
150 
230 
350 

'071 
60  1 
35 

Even^ 

Off 
65 
150 

On 
25 


Even.; 

Off 
65 
150 

250 


Even. 


50 
100 
150 

225  ; 
300 

125 
200 
275 

150 
250 
350 

75 
125 
200 

175 

275 

.  375 


On 
100 
75 
50 
25 
10.30 

Off 

75 
175 
300 
425 

On 
50 
25 

Even. 

°i 

75 

175 

On 
25 


Evon. 

Off 

75 
175 
300 


75 
125 
200 
300 


150 
260 
275 

175 
250 
323 

125 
150 

175 

200 

275 

325 

3,034 


On 

100 
75 
50 
35 
10.20 

Off 
65 
175 
275 
400 

On 
50 
35 

Even. 

Off 
65; 
175 

On 
50 


25 

Off  \ 
65 
175 

275  i 


75 
125 
175 
225 
325 

150 
200 

250 

175 

250 
300 

125 
150 
175 


On 

65? 
50 
35 
25 
10.20 

Off 

75 

150 

250 

350 

071 

35 
25 
Even.; 

Off 
75 
150 


Even. 
25 


75 
150 
250 


Even. 


50 
160 
175 
250 
350 

125 
175 
225 

150 
225 
300 

75 
100 
125 


On 
65 
50 
35 
25 
10.  SO 

Off 
75 
175 
300 
400 

On 
35 
25 
Even. 

Off 
75 
175 


75 
175 
300 


150    175 
225    226 

285  1   300 
821  52,  372 


25 


75 
100 
175 
280 

375 

150 
175 
225 

175 
225 
360 

75 
100 
175 

200 

225 

300 

74,  612 


On 

80, 
65! 

50: 

38 
10.  80  ( 


75 
175 
300 
400 

On 
50 
35; 
Even.! 

Off 
75 
175 


Even, 


75 
175 
303 


50 
100 
175 
250 
350 

125 
175 
225 

150 
225 
300 

75 
100 
125 

175 

225 

300 

3,376 


Oti 

95 
80 
50 
35 
11.03 

077   ! 
65; 
150 
275 
350 

On 
50 
35 
Even. 

Off 
65 

150 

On 
50 


Even. 

Off 
66 
150 
275 


50 
100 
175 
225 
300 

125 
175 1 
250 

150 
225 
300 

75 
100 
150 

175 

225 

300 

26,  005 


Oti 
86 
70 
51 
32 

10.  61  i 

Off 
72 
173 
288 
390 

On 
51 
3251 
Even.- 

Off 
72 
173 

On 
21 

Off 


72 
168 
278 


58 
105 
168 
240 
330 

133 

138 
255 

158 
240 
323 

85 
120 
173 

178 
250 
328 


73, 
157 
246 


48 
94 
158 
221 
301 

108 
163 
229 

142 
214 
279 

69 

103 
145 

161 
225 
297 


On 

83 
59 
39 
25 
18.62 

Off 
63 
129 
196 
269 

On 
39 
25 
Even. 

Off 
63 
129 

On 
21 

Off 


60 
120 
188 


37 
71 
123 

184 


81 
1.30 
190 

105 
185 
250 

55 
85 
121 

153 
215 
300 


On 

126 
103 
75 
40 

22.  05  I 

Off 
103 
213 
335 
448 


On 
113 
91 


16.00 

Off 
123 
323 

535 
675 


165,867.3186,425  3  201,632 
I  \ 


On 

23 

Off 


103 

205: 
333 


56 
100 
205 
334 
489 

123 
178 
270 

195 
248 
328 

67 
107 
160 

203 
273 

359 
2 175, 066 


071 

96 
72 
48 
28 
22.03 

Off 
59 
138 
242 

352 


On 


Off 
26 


114 
275 
463 


73 
120 
275 
445 
605 

143 

198 
317 

228 
286 

370 


141 

213 

223 
501 

400 
2184,935 


On 


Off 


56 
135 
231 

On 


Off 
30 
68 
143 
234 
328 

80 
130 
198 

157 
205 


55 
92 
143 

154 
193 
270 


On 

125 
97 
69 
40 
22.89 

Off 
98 
250 
380 
500 


077 


Off 


105 
230 
390 


44 
90 
195 
343 
498 

106 

165 
228 

1G6 
215 
293 

42 
89 
146 

135 
178 
253 


■-3204,  922'  181,  192 


1  The  differences  are  stated  In  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "  On"  is  meant  that  thes'tated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  No.  5 
and  by     Off"  is  meant  chat  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5.  * 

■>  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  madesabject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

3  Total  sales:  Sales  from  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  6,  1930,  amounted  to  541,713  bales,  compared  with  572,702  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1929  and  527;053  bales  in  1928- 
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Summary  as  of  September  15,  1930 

Farm  prices. — Following  the  very  sharp  break  in  the  level  of 
farm  prices  from  June  15  to  July  15  there  was  a  further  decline 
of  3%  to  108  on  August  15  compared  with  111  on  July  15,  123 
on  June  15  and  143  a  year  ago.  The  August  index  was  2% 
below  the  lowest  level  reached  in  1921.  While  the  drop  between 
June  15  and  July  15  was  general  for  practically  all  farm  products 
included  in  the  index  there  were  some  advances  between  July 
15  and  August  15  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  downward 
trend  in  other  commodities. 

General  price  level. — Average  wholesale  prices  for  the  month 
.of  August  were  lower  than  in  July  but  during  the  course  of 
the  month  the  commodity  price  level  advanced  from  the  very 
low  point  reached  at  the  end  of  July.  Rising  prices  for  farm 
products  and  foods  more  than  offset  declining  prices  for  non- 
agricultural  products  and  the  average  of  all  commodities  on 
September  9  was  125  compared  with  121  on  July  29  and  147 
a  year  according  to  the  Annalist  Index  of  wholesale  prices. 

Moderately  lower  nonagricultural  prices  and  Arising  tendency 
in  agricultural  prices  has  also  characterised  some  of  the  com- 
modity markets  abroad  particularly  in  England.  Should 
agricultural  markets  maintain  their  recent  gains  they  may  be 
expected  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  other  commodities 
and  check  further  recessions  in  the  general  commodity  price 
level. 

Business  conditions. — The  general  level  of  business  activity 
in  August  showed  no  noticeable  change  from  the  low  level 
reached  in  July.  The  steel  industry  production  increased 
somewhat  more  than  usual,  while  the  production  of  pig  iron 
declined.  Electric  power  production  showed  only  a  seasonal 
increase  in  August  compared  with  July  and  building  contracts 
awarded,  which  declined  sharply  in  the  last  week  of  August 
and  the  first  week  of  September  showed  somewhat  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  decline.  Textile  activity  remains  very  low 
and  automobile  production,  in  spite  of  resumption  of  operations 
after  the  July  shutdowns,  was  lower  in  August  than  in  July. 
Distribution-  of  goods  as  indicated  by  freight  movement  was 
lower  in  August  than  in  July.  Department  store  sales  were 
also  lower  being  11%  belowthose  of  August,  1929,  compared- 
with  a  10%  decline  in  July. 

The  present  business  recession  has  now  been  in  progress  since 
last  June,  a  period  of  about  14  months.  Taking  the  three  pre- 
ceding recessions,  the  mild  one  in  1926-27  lasted  14  months, 
the  moderate  one  of  1923-24  lasted  15  months  while  the  one  of 
1920-21  lasted  18  months.  The  decline  in  industrial  activity 
up  to  the  present"has  not  been  as  great  as  that  of  1921.  In  that 
depression  the  low  point  was  36%  below  the  high  of  1920;  in 
1924  it  was  25%  below  the  high  of  1923,  and  at  present  it  is 
probably  more  nearly  30%  below  the  high  level  of  1929.  Should 
the  business  situation  continue  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  1920-21  depression,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  material 
change  from  the  present  level  of  consumer  buying  power  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Wheat. — Wheat  prices  continue  on  a  low  level,  with  some 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the  demand  for  wheat  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  At  the  present  time  prices  are  depressed 
by  increases  in  estimates  of  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  heavy  marketings  in  Canada,  and  shipments  from 
Russia,  in  the  face  of  a  world-wide  financial  and  business  de- 
pression. Smaller  feed  grain  crops  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  together  with  some  reduction  in  stocks  of  old  wheat, 
undoubtedly  will  increase  the  demand  for  wheat,  but  no  ma- 
terial improvement  in  prices  is  to  be  expected  until  the  business 
situation  begins  to  improve  and  the  general  price  level  turns 
upward.  A  continuation  of  exports  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  heavy  feeding  of  wheat,  eventually  will  reduce 
the  supplies  of  wheat  to  a  point  that  will  raise  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  foreign  market 
prices. 

Reductions  in  the  supply  of  feed  grain  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  are  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  demand  situation  for  wheat  during  the  1930-31 
season.  In  the  past  season  corn  and  other  feed  grains  were  so 
plentiful  in  Europe  that  they  not  only  reduced  the  feeding  of 
wheat  but  even  reduced  the  food  consumption  of  wheat  in  some 
countries.  In  17  European  countries  the  feed  grain  production  . 
is  estimated  to  be  about  36,579,000  tons  or  20.5%  less  than  a 
year  ago.  This  reduction  in  supply  does  not  represent  scarcity 
in  the  sense  that  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is  scarce, 
as  the  European  feed  grain  supplies  of  the  past  season  were 
very  large,  but  it  does  greatly  reduce  the  competition  of  feed 
grains  with  wheat. 


Potatoes.—'The  farm  price  of  potatoes  at  $1.09  per  bushel 
was  20  cents  lower  on  Augtrst  15  than  on  July  15  and  30  cents 
lower  than  on  August  15  last  year.  During  the  last  half  of 
August  market  prices  fluctuated  very  little  and  then  advanced 
noticeably  during  the  first  week  of  September.  These  advances 
appear  to  be  an  adjustment  to  higher  levels  warranted  by  re- 
duced crop  prospects. 

The  marketings  of  the  late  crop  so  far  this  season  (to  Sep- 
tember 6)  hawe  been  somewhat  less  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  xo  fall 
short  of  last  3'ear's  volume  as  the  season  progresses,  in  view  of 
the  extensive  crop  deterioration  which  took  place  during  August, 
which  reduced  the  September  1  estimate  of  the  crop  to  only  339,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  is  15,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  light 
crop  of  1926  and  21,000,006  bushels  less  than  the  1929  crop. 
During  most  of  the  1926-27  and  1929^30  marketing  seasons 
the  general  level  of  farm  prices  rematnd  practically  unchanged 
at  about  $1.35-$1.40  per  bushel,  compared  with  $.1.09  on  August 
15  of  this  year.  If  crop  prospects  continue  to  point  to  a  supply 
of  about  339,000,000  bushels,  somewhat  higher  prices  approach- 
ing the  1926  and  the  1929  levels  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Rice. — The  recent  declines  and  present  low  levels  of  rice 
prices  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  low  price  level  of  all 
commodities.  Rough  rice  prices  of  new  crop  Early  Prolific 
have  been  further  depressed  this  season,  owing  to  low  milling 
quality  and  relatively  large  crop  of  this  variety  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  No  improvement  in  Prolific  priees  is  anticipated 
during  the  next  few  weeks  except  possibly  for  the  top  grades. 
Blue  Rose  variety  will  come  on  to  the  market  about  October  1 
and  the  low  prices  of  Early  Prolific  may  depress  prices  of  Blue 
Rose  rough  for  a  short  time. 

Flue-cured  tobacco. — The  average  auction  floor  price  of  Type 
14  grown  in  Georgia  and  Florida  for  the  1939  season  was  about 
10  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  IS. 4  cents  per  pound  in 
1929  and  12.8  cents  per  pound  in  1928.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  in  this  section  was  below  that  of  last  season.  The  price 
of  Type  12  and  13  grown  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  to  date  (September  12)  have  averaged  about  25% 
below  the  same  grades  for  last  season.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  prices  as  the  season  advanced.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  in  eastern  North  Carolina  is  better  than  last  season 
and  in  South  Carolina''the  quality  appears  to  be  fully  as  good  as 
last  season. 

Unless  prices  improve  materially  during  the  remainder  of 
the  marketing  season  an  acreage  reduction  is  probable  next 
season.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  if  farmers  respond  to 
prices  and  other  factors  as  in  recent  years  the  acreage  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  will  be  reduced  about  20%  and  should  present 
prices  prevail  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  area  in 
the  other  sections  would  be  reduced  between  5%  and  10%. 

Feed  grains. — Steady  corn  prices  and  declining  wheat  prices 
through  the  first  week  of  September  widened  the  spread  between 
the  prices  for  these  grains  and  have  caused  increased  feeding  of 
wheat  and  increased  marketings  of  corn.  During  the  second 
week  of  September  corn  prices  weakened  relatively  more  than 
wheat  priees  and  materially  reduced  the  margin  of  corn  prices 
over  wheat  prices.  With  the  small  supplies  of  corn  in  prospect 
for  the  coming  feeding  season,  it  is  unlikely  that  corn  prices  will 
go  much  below  present  levels.  The  wide  spread  between  corn 
and  wheat  prices  at  the  present  time  makes  the  trend  of  corn 
priees  unusually  dependent  upon  the  trend  of  wheat  prices  and 
no  material  improvement  in  corn  priees  is  likely  during  the 
next  two  months  unless  there  is  some  improvement  in  wheat 
prices.  As  a  bushel  of  wheat  has  more  feeding  value  than  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  most  kinds  of  livestock  it  seems"  that  the 
present  high  level  of  corn  prices  should  result  in  considerable 
wheat  being  fed  in  the  place  of  corn  until  their  usual  price 
relationship  is  again  reached. 

The  total  supplies  of  home-grown  feeds  for  the  1939-31 
season  will  be  about  15  per  cent  below  those  of  last  year  and 
supplies  of  by-products  feeds  will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  are  srightly  smaller 
than  last  year,  but  this  will  be  partly  offset  by  the  increased 
feeding  early  in  the  season  due  to  poor  pastures  in  the  drought 
areas.  Prices  for  nearly  all  feeds  are  now  somewhat  below  a 
year  ago  and  the  shortage  of  corn  supplies  suggests  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  decline  muoh  if  any  below  present  levels.  In 
past  years  of  short  feed  supplies,  prices  of  feeds  and  feedstuffs 
have  begun  to  advance  as  the  feeding  season  began. 

Hogs. — Hog  prices  rose  sharply  during  August  and  a  new 
weekly  top  of  $11.90  for  the  current  crop  year  was  made  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  ended  August  24.  Although  exports 
of  both  pork  and  lard  fall  off  materially  in  July,  storage  stocks 
are  still  considerably  below  those  of  last  year  at  this  time. 
The  time  of  year  when  a  seasonal  downturn  in  hog  prices  usually 
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occurs  is  near  but  indications  point  to  a  conMniiaMon  of  rela- 
tively small  market  supplies  of  hogs  during  the-  next  six  weeks. 
Reduced  feed  supplies  and  a  less  favorable  corn-hog  ratio,  how- 
ever, probably  will  result  in  relatively  large  slaughter  supplies 
during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

Cattle. — After  the  sharp  decline  during  July,  cattle  prices 
during  the  first  half  of  August  were  fairly  steady  at  the  low 
levels  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  During  the 
second  half  of  August  a  rather  sharp  recovery  was  made  and 
by  the  end  of  Mae  month  most  lands  of  cattle  had  regained  the 
toss  suffered  during  July.  The  price  recovery  was  greatest 
with  the  better  grades  or  beef  steers  and  least  with  the  poorer 
grades  of  butcheT  cattle. 

Cattle  supplies  during  the  last  four  months  of   1830  will 

Erobably  be  at  least  as  large  as  during  the  same  period  in  1929. 
ome  further  advance  in  fed  cattle  prices,  a  continuing  weak 
market  for  butcher  cattle  and  fairly  steady  prices  for  stoeker 
and  feeder  cattle,  seems  to  be  the  prospect  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Any  considerable  recovery  in  the  general  level 
of  cattle  priees  must  await  a  substantial  improvement  in 
consumer  demand  for  beef. 

Butter. — Butter  prices  made  more,  than  the  usual  seasonal 
rise  from  July  to  August  in  response  to  curtailed  production, 
caused  by  the.  drought.  The  movement  into  consumptive 
ohannels  continues  at  levels  slightly  below  a  year  ago  in  spite 
of  the  lower  prices  and  reflects  the  lower  demand  for  butter. 
The  low  production  during  August  resulted  in  a  slight  decrease 
in  cold  storage  holdings  on  September  1  compared  with  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  from  August  to  September,  and  holdings 
are  now  slightly  less  than  a/verage  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Production  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  not  expected  to 
continue  as  much  below  a  year  ago  as  during  July  and  August, 
but  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  production  during  the  latter 
months  of  last  year.  Last  year  butter  prices  declined  sharply 
from  October  to  February,  due  to  the  falling  price  level  and 
declining  business  conditions.  This  year  prices  should  follow 
the  usual  seasonal  trend,  and  by  the  first  part  of  1931,  prices  are 
likely  to  be  as  high  or  higher  than  during  the  first  part  of  1930, 

Cheese, — -Although  cheese  prices  during  July  were  the  lowest 
since  1921  movement  into  trade  channels  continues  to  run  below 
a  year  ago.  Production  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  was 
somewhat  above  last  year  and  this  together  with  the  lower 
trade  output  resulted  in  the  largest  eoM-storage  holdings  on 
August  1  that  were  ever  recorded  for  that  date.  During 
August  prices  unproved  somewhat  and  cold-storage  stocks 
decreased  instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  increase. 
Prices  are  still  low  however  and  the  large  cold-storage  holdings 
continue  to  be  a  depressing  factor. 

Eggs. — The  seasonal  rise  in  egg  priees  continued  during 
August  but  on  a  level  below  thatof  recent  years.  Receipts 
"were  lower  than  usual  for  the  month  of  August  but  during  the 
last  week  of  August  and  first  week  of  September  receipts  were- 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Storage  holdings  are  extremely 
large,  making  certain  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  during  fall  and 
winter.  Some  improvement  in  demand  is  indicated  by  the 
larger  movement  into  consumptive  channels  during  August 
but  in  view  of  the  large  storage  holdings  prices  are  not  likely  to 
make  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months. 

Poultry. — After  a  sharp  drop  in*  the  farm  price  of  chickens 
from  June  15  to  July  15,  prices  were  fairly  steady  on  August 
15  and  no  further  material  decline  is  likely.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  froaen  poultry  on  September  1  were  slightly  below 
average,  due  largely  to  the  weak  demand  on  the  part  of  storage 
operators,  many  of  whom  lost  heavily  this  past  season.  As 
many  of  the  fall  and  winter  receipts  must  go  into  storage  this 
factor  will  tend  to  maintain  low  priees. 

Iambs. — After  making  an  advance  of  over  $1  during  August, 
lamb  prices  declined  during  the  first  week  of  July  to  almost  the 
low  levels  of  July.  Inspected  slaughter  continues  unusually 
ilarge.  Shipments  into  the  leading  feeding  States  of  the  Corn  Belt 
eontinue  light  because  of  the  poor  pasture  conditions,  prospective 
short  corn  supplies  and  also  the  uncertainty  of  feeders  as  to  the 
trend  of  the  lamb  market  daring  the  next  four  months. 

Wool.— Domestic  wool  prices  were  firm  during  August  and 
early  September  with  a  few  active  lines  showing  slight  advances. 
Trading  at  the  Boston  market  was  rather  quiet  partly  because 
of  seasonal  conditions  and  the  approaching  of  the  new  season's 
sales  in  primary  markets.  Demand  continued  .best  for  64s 
and  finer  grades.    The  market  on  foreign  wools  was  very  quiet. 

Cotton. — The  sharp  decline  in  cotton  prices  during  August 
resulted  in  the  lowest  daily  market  price  since  June,  1921,  and 
the  lowest  monthly  average  since  September,  1915. 

Mill  activity  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  continue  low.  Production  sales 
and  unfilled  orders  of  standard  cotton  cloth  improved  during 


August  but  are  still  low.     The  crop  movement  is  earlier  than 
last  year  and  exports  of  raw  cotton  are  above,  last  year. 
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Report  of  September  1,  1930 

Total  stocks  of  meats,  frozen  poultry,  and  creamery  butter  in 
cold  storage,  September  1,  are  reported  in  smaller  volume  than 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  but  stocks  of  case  eggs  show  an 
increase.  - 

Total  stocks  of  meats  are  reported  at  699,738,000  pounds 
compared  with  847,112,000  pounds  on  September  1  last  year; 
frozen  poultry  at  42,629,000  pounds  compared  with  49,010,000 
pounds  a  year  ago;  and  creamery  butter  143,096,000  pounds 
compared  with  168,952,000  pounds. 

Holdings  of  case  eggs  are  reported  at  10,375,000  cases  com- 
pared with  8,547,000  cases  on  September  1  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
of  lard  are  placed  at  89,140,000  pounds  compared  with 
180,085,000  pounds  last  year. 


Cold-Storage  Holdings  on  September  1,  1930,  with  Comparisons 

[Thousands;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 

Aug.  3, 
5-year 
aver- 
age 

Aug.  1, 
1929 

Aug.  1, 
1930 

Sept.  1, 
5-year 
aver- 
age 

Sept.  1, 
1929 

Sept.  1, 
1930 

Fresh  Fruits 
Pears  (boxes)  .    _. .    

108 
33 

71 
6 

164 
5 

659 
225 

437 
495 

1,049 
136 

Frozen  and  Preserved  Fruits 
(pounds) _ 

58, 142 

64, 863 

73,360 

59, 547 

64, 993 

80, 644 

Dairy  Products  (pounds) 
40  per  cent  cream   (40-quart 

328 

20  per  cent  cream   (40-quart 

21 
145,  061 

15 

Butter,  creamery 

131, 486 

151,  621 

147,  076 

168,  952 

143,  096 

72,080 
5;  572 
1,907 
1,516 
8,792 

79,  907 
5,534 

.  1,  205 
1,172 

10,  252 

88,  749 
6,334 
1,  452 
1,453 

10,  911 

79,  604 
6,964 
1,754 
1,690 
8,319 

85,  558 

7,421 

982 

1,  618 

9,430 

87,  253 

7,571 

895 

1,471 

Cheese,  Swiss,  including  block. 

Cheese,  brick  and  Munster 

Cheese,  Limburger           __ 

Cheese,  all  other  varieties 

10,  064 

Total  cheese 

89,  867 

98, 070 

108,  899 

98, 331 

106, 009 

107,  254 

Eggs 

Case  (cases) 

Frozen  (pounds)-.    .         

Frozen,  case  equivalent,. 

10,015 

69,  818 

1,996 

8,962 

91, 488 

2,614 

.  11,198 

116,  272 

8,322 

9,517 

70,626 

2,018 

8,547 

86,693 

2,477 

10,  375 

113,  238 

3,235 

Frozen  Poultry  (pounds)  • 

Broilers 

Fryers 

6,696 

7,286 
1,505 
6,301 
5,728 
6,420 
13,  656, 

8,274 
2,492 
6,857 
7,101 
5,883 
16,  360 

9,709 

7,404 
5,884 
5,  594 
14,  609 

13,179 
1,529 
5,142 
6.62D 
5,873 

16, 687 

9,233 
1,954 

9,535 

6,285 

6,292 

13,  779 

4,782 

Fowls — _    

Turkeys.. 

Miscellaneous  frozen  poultry.. 

5,645 
4, 499 
16,  516 

Total  frozen  poultry 

42, 587 

40,  896 

46,  967 

43, 210 

49.,  0.1Q 

42,029 

Meats  (pounds) 

23,802 
8,919 
9,242 

31,085' 
7,478 
7,367 

45,830 
9,558 
9,203 

22,231 
9,140 
8,516 

32, 122 

8,372 
7,520 

42,  379 

Beef,  in  process  of  cure 

Beef,  cured 

9,094 
8,283 

Total  beef 

41, 963 

45,030 

64, 591 

39,887 

48, 014 

59, 750 

190,  951 

83,529 
87,  662 

232,  682 
162,  579 

229,  397* 

86,729 
85,579 

249, 893 
162,  756 

157, 167 

59,  813 
54,  2S2 

229, 667 
15Q,  615 

148, 778 

79,  237 
84,  845 

209, 032 
153, 04$ 

176, 131 

79, 402 
81, 117 

227, 939 
154,  811 

124,  692 

Pork,  dry  salt,  in  process  of 

50,310 

47,  016 

Pork,   pickled,  in  process  of 
cure 

190. 511 
139,  231 

Total  pork 

757, 403 

814,  354 

661,-444, 

674,  941 

719,400 

551,760 

Larnb  and  mutton,  frozen 

Miscellaneous    meats,    frozen 

1,757 
67,  611 

2,639 

81,068 

4,476 
90,  631 

1,884 
64, 486 

3,159 
76,  539 

3,976 
84,  246 

Total  meats 

868,  734 

943, 991 

811, 142 

781,198 

847, 112 

699, 738 

177,  316 

203,  010 

118,353 

158,  190 

180, 085 

89, 140 

Cold-~Storage  Holdings  September  1,  1930,  by  Sections 

[Thousands;  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 


Fresh  Fruits 


Pears  (boxes)... 
Pears  (baskets). 


Frozen    and   Preserved 
Fruits  (pounds) 


Dairy  Products 
(pounds) 

40  per  cent  cream  (40- 
quart  cans) 

20  per  cent  cream  (40- 
quart  cans) 

Butter,  creamery 

Cheese,  American 

Cheese,  Swiss  including 

block 

Cheese,       brick       and 

Munster 

Cheese,  Limburger 

Cheese,  all  other  varie- 
ties.'  


Eggs 


Case  (cases) 

Frozen  (pounds)  . 


Frczen  Poultry 
(pounds) 


Broilers 

Fryers.. 

Boasters— 

Fowls 

Turkays.- 

Miscellaneous 
poultry 


frozen 


Meats  (pounds) 


Beef,  frozen 

Beef,  in  process  of  cure.. 

Beef,  cured 

Pork,  frozen 

Pork,  dry  salt  in  process 
of  cure 

Pork,  dry  salt  cured.. 

Pork,  pickled  in  process 
of  cure 

Pork,  pickled  cured 

Lamb  and  mutton,  fro- 
zen  __. 

Miscellaneous  meats, 
frozen  and  cured 

Lard 


ts- 


3,817 


13,  737 
3,260 


230 


391 
3,052 


416 
36 
669 
317 
424 

1,587 


3,  07* 
217 
569 

2,7% 

1,744 
1,333 

4,167 
3,047 

782 

2, 968 
2,824 


39 
■aS 


128 

110 


28,863 


217 

2 

33,  465 
25,  899 

1,938 

■72 
332 

7,455 


3,058 
20,  313 


2,110 
293 
1,578 
1,  898 
1,749 

8,136 


13,  251 
2,844 
1,  C57 
7,750 


l| 


115 
13 


17, 194 


46,  547 
40,  473 


4,845 


520 
1,000 


1,701 


2,990 
35,  988 


2,651 
1,069 

i,: 

1,867 
947 

3,644 


14,  526 

3,946 

4,363 
47,  310153 


1,246  19,320  23,764 


885  18, 191 


9,  16'> 


72,  457 
55,  053 


5'J'.) 


9,  546  33,  057 
4,  617]56,  691 


So 


4,491 


31,525 
2,739 


138 
34 


1,863 
31, 169 


962 
337 
907 
481 
263 

1,659 


5,109 


1 

1,559 
3, 

64 

1 


350 
2,645 


159, 
29 


163 


4,885  1,182 

1, 098  2C6 

1, 652  197 

:,  835  3,343 


21,  855 

81 
60,  318 


1,  451 
1,  S3S 

•4,374 
4,  133 


29,175  2,759 
18,716  1,138 


5  £ 

0 


2,565 
2,100 


309 


23. 


324 
4,CS5 


348 
19 
3 

121 
42 

181 


941 
230 


1,515 
451 


1,346 
483 


2,935 
1,032 


131 


328 
6,456 


2,794 

487 

61 

2,454 

887 
2, 108 

3,055 
1,547 


2,253 
710 


244' 


2,619 
3,200 


106 


107 
45 


754 
2 


19, 835 


34 


141 
390 


545 

62 

123 

3,028 

652 
370 

2,793 
2,  468 


1,  622 
1,931 


8,144 
4,947 


9 
22 


183 


930 
9,140 


2,  503 
145 
147 
623 
948: 


1,049 


2,017 
205 
254 

2,496 

305: 
206 

5,595 
3,045 


1,515 
2,030 


Meats  Placed  in  Cure  or  Frozen  During  Month 

[In  thousands  of  pounds;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Variety 

July, 

5-year 

average 

July, 
1929 

July, 
-  1930 

Aug., 
5-year 
average 

Aug- 
ust, 
1929 

Aug- 
ust, 
1930 

Beef  frozen ._  - 

8,931 

7,679 

46,454 

8S,  800 

175,840 

457 

8,268 
6,501 
55,  671 
81,  457 
187,  2C3 
824 

9,677 

6,660 

45,245 

75,  746 

185,  363 

770 

8,819 

7,181 

33, 14S 

76,029 

150,  404 

530 

.12, 418 

6,837 

38,499 

73, 4S7 

174, 957 

1,009 

8,302 

5, 052 

Pork  frozen * 

Pork,  dry  salt,  placed  in  cure- 
Pork,  pickled,  placed  in  cure.. 
Lamb  and  mutton  frozen. i 

35, 035 

54,338 

139,  554 

533- 

Farm  labor.— Lower  agricultural  prices  and  indications  of  a 
much  lower  total  farm  income  due  to  further  reduction  in  crop 
prospects  in  drought-stricken  areas  has  again  depressed  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  to  new  low  levels.  On  September  1, 
crop  correspondents  reported  demand  at  71.8%  of  normal  or 
2.5  points  below  August  1  and  14.6  points  under  September  1, 
1029.  Arkansas,  in  the  heart  of  the  drought  region  showed  a 
decline  in  demand  of  17  points  from  August  1  to  September  1. 
The  demand  for  farm  labor  declined  8  points  during  the  same 
period  in  Michigan  which  is  now  feeling  the  effects  of  a  lack  of 
precipitation.  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  showed  7  point  declines 
in  demand.  September  1  reports  from  all  South  Central  States 
excepting  Alabama  and  Mississippi  showed  a  lower  demand  for 
farm  labor-'than  on  August  1.  Accompanying  this  general 
downward  trend  in  demand  was  a  further  decline  in  general 
level  of  farm  prices  which  on  August  15  were  at  the  lowest 
level  since  1916. 
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Farm  Value,  Gross  Income,  and  Cash  Income  'from  Farm  j 
Production,  by  States,  1928  and  1929 

Bevised  estimates  for  1928  and  preliminary  estimates  for 
1929  of  farm  value,  gross  income,  and  cash  income  from  farm 
production  by  States  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  estimates  here  prepared  relate  as  nearly  aa  possible  to  the 
State  as  a  unit.  Commodities  produced  by  farmers  in  one 
Siate  and  consumed  by  farmers  in  another  State  are  therefore 
-included  under  income  in  the  former.  For  this  reason,  the 
totals  of  gross  income  and  cash  income  are  not  identical  with 
the  totals  shown  on  page  371  in  the  tables  for  gross  income  and 
cash  income  for  the  United  States.  The  estimates  of  farm  value, 
gross  income,  and  cash  ineome  from  production  by  States  shown 
herewith  are  basic  to  the  calculations  for  the.  United  States. 
As  explained  in  the  notes  to  'tables  1  and  2  on  page  371. 
certain  deductions  have  been  made  for  interstate  sales  and 
purchases  of  farm  commodities  and  also  for  certain  estimates 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  for  which  State  figures  have  not  been 
prepared. 


The  data  by  States  were  based  upon  estimates  of  production 
and  disposition  of  78  crops  and  14  livestock  items,  which  con- 
tribute probably  more  than  98%  of  all  income  from  farm 
products.  Income  from  other  sources  suoh  as  labor  off  the 
farm  and  investments  are  not  considered  here,  and  changes  in 
inventory  values  are  not  considered  as  income.  Certain  minor 
crops  not  in  this  list  of  92  items  were  excluded  because  of  lack 
of  information  on  annual  quantities  produced  and  sold  and  on 
annual  prices,  but  these  omissionf  do  not  materially  affect  the 
yea-r-to-year  variations  in  the  State  estimates  nor  the  relative 
values  as  between  States.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
State  totals  which  will  exclude  sales  between  farmers  within 
the  State.  This  has  not  always  been  feasible  of  ascertainment 
for  certain  items  of  feed,  seed,  etc.  As  a  result,  the  State  esti- 
mates may  be  somewhat  excessive  in  some  instances.  Because, 
however,  of  the  esoluson  of  inter-farm  sales  where  ascertain- 
able, the  State  totals  shown  are  less  than  the  totals  of  income 
from  all  individual  farms.  It  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
estimates  by  States  have  so  far  been  prepared  only  forreceipts 
from  farm  production  and  that  without  comparable  estimates 
of  expenditures  and  capital  costs  involved  in  farm  production 


Table  1.— Estimated  Farm  Value,  Gross  Income.,  and  Gasa  Income  from  Farm  Production  (78  Crops  and 

14  Livestock  Items),  by  States,  1828  and 

Pn  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


State 


Crops 


1928  (revised) 


Farm 
value 


Gross        Cash 
income     ineome 


1929  (preliminary) 


Farm 
value 


Gross 
income 


Oash 
income 


livestock  and  livestock  products 


1-928  (revised) 


1929  Cprelimfaary) 


Farm 
value 


Gross 
income 


Oash 
income 


Farm 
value 


Gross 
income 


Cash 


Crops  and  livestock  items  combined 


1928  (revised) 


Gross 


income ;   income 


Oash 
income 


1929  I  preliminary) 


Gross 
income 


Cash 
income 


Me— 
N.  H. 
Vi___ _ 
Mass. 
R.  I... 


Conn. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  J... 
Pa.... 


Ohio . 


led. 

111 

Midi 

Wis. 

Minn. 


Iowa... 
Mo.... 

N.  Dak 
S.  Dak. 


Dei  

Md.     . 

Va 

W.  Va 

N.  C... 



3.0. .     

Ga 

ma 



Term 

Ala 

Miss 

Ark 

La 


Okla.. 
Tex... 
Mont. 
Idaho . 
Wye.. 


Colo 

N.  Mex 

Ariz 

Utah 


Nev... 
Wash. 
Oreg.. 
Calif.. 


54,978 
19,  538 
36, 174 
49,542 
4,835 

38, 229 
261, 795 

69,823 
241,994 

300,  959 

254,906 
516,948 
236,887 
286,238 
313,  922 

5E5, 625 
■323,  341, 
254,  213 
175,  411 

348,817 

408,  281 
17,324 
72,  527 

194,  477 


384,  851 
168,450 
273,  859 
122,115 
231,038 

229,686 
233,923 
249,338 
235,  730 
170, 965 

313,  5: 

820,5! 

123, 105 
97,617 
34, 847 

119, 019 
31,314 
48,424 
43,798 

8, 963 
153, 520 
101,  307 
509,  752 


U.  S.i  K 9, 806, 442  5,  737, 446, 


31,  244: 
9,  762 
13,98f 
34,864 
3,100 

25, 871 
149,  558 

54,  697 
113,891 

114,  130 


249,  m 

113,  988 
72,398 
107, 013' 

156, 109 
111,933 
1C8,  030 
04, 138 
130, 183 

234,121 
11. 02S, 
43,  460 

122,  OSS 
41,  252 

286, 366 
127,  §51 
194,  421 
107,  650 
129,291 

134,  702 
175,  348 
202,  874 
183,  603 
135,451 

221, 176 

641, 985 

74,  766 

59, 337 

14,207 

70,052 
21,031 
39,483 
25,682 

3,108 

115,684 
67, 488 
438, 002 


23, 982 
6,  .576 
9,229 

29, 4Si 
2,529 

21,  977 
126,783 
30,  392 
S3,  000 


98, 957 
20,845 
38, 469 
52,829 
5, 103 

41, 132! 
272, 998 

71,333 
251, 942 


87,528     291, 743 


72,454 
229, 113 

91,  zm 

50.815 
90,  414 

138, 187 
84,352 

163, 694 
59,087 

122, 185 

224,  941 
9,549 
36, 353 
93,694 
25,  933 

247, 150 
106,  545 
161,  092 
102,  061 
102, 213 

104,617 
146,  603 
179,  226 
160,  431 
124,777 

208, 158 

614, 463 

71, 882 

56,294 

13,  256 

67,129 
19, 661 
38,  221 
23, 632 

'      2, 950 

108, 437 

61,  621 

431, 633 


237,  93' 
460.  485 
227,  272 
285,439 
338,267 

510, 688 
280,935 
192,  511 
190,  690 
337,  967 

310, 
19,035 
76,621 

109, 149 
77,  691 

334.415 
175,  581 
300,  040 
116, 
219, 254 

237, 093 
240,404 
285,413 
233, 174 
176, 988 

256,031, 
666, 189 

96,  475 
110, 00O 

36,460 

139,  321 
38,951 
52,  405 
41,  865 

10,153 
168,  918 
108, 023 
658,  550 


5,090,697 


9, 498, 041 


72,248 
11, 747 
16, 521 
38,62' 
3.42J 

29,  795 
168,764 

57,707 
129,  555, 

133, 578 

96,  760 
235,846 
122,  984 

86,403 
118, 126 

138,  852 
111,  840 
119,  731 
68, 181 
133,  377 

168,  417 
13, 140 
50,007 

13.1,  573 
41,566 

255,  7S6 
132,120 
216,203: 
103,095 
118, 363 

136, 789 
181, 511 
232, 161 
186, 523 
144, 679 

178, 537 
502, 133 
50,547 
71,593 
15,  752 

83,983 
27,633 
43,054 
24256 


63, 999 

8,188 

11,  307 

32, 877 

2,813 

25, 6SS 
132, 635 
53,468 
95, 051 

105,  690 

78,  598 
212,984 
96,944 
59,  745 
97,351 

117,810 
83>169 

114, 115 
63, 149 

124,  053 

158,  234 
11,460 
42,492 

102,902 
25,682 

219,  111 
111,  872 
185,005 
97,586 
93, 094 

108,682 
154, 679 
209,073 
163, 873 
134,152 

165,899 
477, 314 
46, 910 
68,414 
14,715 

80, 82a 
26,281 
41, 479 
22,301 


3, 3061  3, 115 

127, 399  119, 287 

70, 418!  64, 356 

481, 248'  473,747 


30,863 
20,619 
41,833; 
42, 110 
6,731 


277, 911 
49, 855 
225,  809; 

277,  343 

249, 840 
353,579 
194,  8S6 
354,  651 
332,794 

673,  850 
308,  707 
88, 110 
162,  42: 
304,  380 

269,  415' 
9,946 
48,164 
92,  250 
54, 307 

78,  074 
35,718 
74,  637: 
21,  SOO 
114, 333 

97,528 
53, 154 
54,369 
59, 551 
31,262 

134, 880 
259, 807 
83,424 
61,412 
50, 131 

91,107 
39,  781 
27,  674 
43, 347 

17,498 

84,165 

76, 081 

210, 231 


30,  942 
20,209 
40,845 
41,016 
6,481 

34, 5li 
264, 933 

47,882 
218,  578; 

274, 676 

246, 837 

349,946 
188,843 
850, 371 
323, 850 

663,027 
302,  073 
81,  555 
160, 840 
2S8, 906 

249,973 
9,614 
46,210 
89,  929 
62,  909 

79, 023 
38, 946 
77,046 
23,251 
116, 393 

97,681 
64,232 
56,347 
59,801 
30, 719 

126,181 

247, 679 

74,830 

GO,  024 

46, 798 

88,723 
43,849 
33, 332 
42, 569 

19,262 

80,  631 

73,244 

208, 179 


5,e 


0,  713  5, 007, 048®,  205, 42flk  060,  692 


24, 297 
17,628 
37,330 
35, 916. 
5,812 

29, 992 
234, 729 

42,397 
179, 676 

226,  789 

207, 407 
301,764 
150,235 
221.  573 
286,812 

516, 690 
250,233: 
64, 116 
143,  069 
260,  703 

216, 112 
7,  972 
36,436 
52,  795 
35,  MB. 

31,659 
9,  992 
31, 295 
16,  937 
72, 607 

55,  992 
18,450 
27, 123 
28,  738 
14, 

89,823 
171,  965 
65,752 
53,758 
43,698 

78,44' 
39,330 
30,821 
38,887 

18,149 

70,632 

65,  572 

194,471 


32, 611 
21,593 
43, 420 
45, 657 
7,644 

39, 147 

293,  516 

50, 874 


288, 358 

261, 018 
374,737 
203,920 
382,  243 

3S7,  oaff 

609,  XSii 
313, 631 
95,3S4 
170,  980 
328,168 

278, 270 
10,615 
50,730 
93, 214 
54,  254 

76, 
34,391 
74, 470 
20, 690 
111,  916 

97,954 
53,  708 
53, 511 
59,177 
31,225 

133, 788 
268,  989 
84,  615 
60, 025 
43, 345 

93, 214 
41,749 
25,447 
39,  375 

13,002 

86,808 

73,496 

226, 493 


31, 453 
21,  214 
42,111 
44,157 
7,244- 

37, 403-! 
277, 772' 

48,008 
234,939. 

280, 239 

256, 100 
381, 814 
190,  586 
351,  867 
342,028 

596, 817 
310,302 
88,779 
168, 181 
318, 464 

273,  997 
10,087 
48.236' 
89, 378 
51, 

76, 343: 
34, 118 
74,  40.7 
20,  957 
111, 98Q 

97, 160 
53, 839 
61,776 
57, 362 
30, 359 

126, 700 
238, 915 

81,  74 
■    57,900 

44,  841 


39, 273 
21,241 
41, 870 

14,171 

83, 938 

72, 902 

231, 935 


6546, 426,  014  fl,  243, 088  5, 139,  674 


24, 630 
IS,  553, 
38,433 
38,  707 
6,481 

32,672 
247, 1SS 

42,802 
195, 22?' 

231,337; 

216, S7T 
311,404 
166,  74S: 
352,40(1 
305,  317 

549,  564 
255,  569 
71, 3SQ 
150, 167 
289, 42? 

239, 488 

8, 417 

37,  949 

53,075 

34,  294 

30,  289 
9,083 
29,427 
14,844 
68, 333 

53, 866 
19,006 
23,198 
27, 584 
14, 927 

89, 244 
165,643 

72. 611 
51,  577 
41,854 

79,722 
34, 570 
18,  753 
38, 246 

13, 164 

73. 612 
64,805 

217, 837 


62, 188 
29,872 
54j,825 
78,880 
9,534 

60,332 
414,401 
102,579 
332, 4Si 


335, 120 
699, 082 
302,831 
422,  7m 
430, 803 

719,136! 
414,008 
249,685 
224,978 
419, 089 

484, 094 
20,642 
89,  670 

212,  012' 
94, 161; 

364, 389 
164,  502 
271,  469 
130,  901 
245, 686 

232, 383 
228, 580 
259,221 
243, 404 
166, 170 

347,  357 
888, 664 
148,  696 
119, 301 
61,005 

158,775 
64,880 
72,  815 
68,  251 

22,370 

196,315 

140,  732 

646, 181 


48,279 
24,202: 
46,569 
65,867 
8,341 

51,969: 
381, 512" 

92,' 
262,676 

314, 31« 

279,  sm 
530,872 
251, 633 
372,088 
377,22fi 

654,877 
334, 625 
227,810! 
202,756; 
382, 890, 

441.  OSS: 
17,55a: 
72,789* 

146, 489 

61,  084] 

278, 8O0I 
118, 5371 
193, 287 
118, 9SS 

174,820. 

160,  609) 
165,053 
200,349; 
189, 169] 
139,678 

287,  881 
788,428 
137,631 
110, 0S2 
56,  85* 

145,  576' 
58,991 
69, 042, 

62,  8.18 

21,095 
179,069 
127,193 
626, 004 


103, 701 
32,861 
5S,  832 
82,784 
10,672, 

67, 198 
436, 536 

105,716 
384, 494j 

413, 817 

352,860 
597,680 
319,550 
438,  275 
460, 154 

735,663 
422,142 
238,  510 
236,362 
451,841, 

442, 
23,227 
93,243 

220,951 
93,275 

332, 129 
166,238 
WW.  610 
134,082 
230, 3*13 

233,  940 
235,360 
283,937 
243,  885 
175,038 

305,237 
741,04ft 
132,  289 
129,  493 
60,693 

174,377 
68,805 
(54,295 
66, 126 

17,477 
211, 337 
113,  320 
713, 183 


88,629 
26,  741 
48, 745 

71,  584 
9,304 

58,361 
379,  774 

96,  270 
290, 272 

337,  027 

284.975 
524,  388 
263,  692 
382, 145 
402,698 

667, 374 
338, 738 
185, 505 
213, 316 
413i480 

397,  720 
19,877 
80, 441 

155, 977 
59,  976 

249,410 
120, 955 
214,432 
112,430 
161,427 

162,  548 
173,685 
232, 271 
191, 457 
149,  079 

255, 143 
642, 8S7 
119, 521 
119, 991 
5(5, 5G9 

ICQ,  547 
60,851 
60, 232 
00, 647 

16, 279 
192, 899 
139, 161 

091,  574 


11,  798, 13910,055,  351J11,  923,801 


10, 146,  720 


1  Sugar  beets  for  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Washington,  and  Oregon  indud-ad  in  United  Steles  tafcals  as  follows: 
Crops— 1928  (revised)— Farm  value,  $3,928,000;  gross  income,  $3,928,000;  eas'n  income,  $3,928,000.  1929  (preliminary)— Farm  value,  $4,846,000;  gross  income,  $4,848,900; 
cash  income,  $4,846,000.    These  amounts  are  included  in  "Crops  and  livestock "  columns. 

2  For  the  United  States  total  adjusted  for  interstate  duplications,  etc,  see  tables  1,  2,  and  3  on  page  371. 
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the  receipts  data  alone  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
economic  conditions  of  farmers  in  the  various  States.  For 
example,  States  in  which  livestock  is  produced  largely  on  pur- 
chased feeds  show  relatively  higher  gross  incomes  than  would 
be  the  case  for  net  incomes.  No  estimates  of  expenditures  are 
available  by  States. 

In  Table  1  are  shown  subtotals  for  crops  and  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  combined  totals  by  States  for  the  two 
years  1928  (revised)  and  1929  (preliminary).  These  data  are 
comparable  with  the  data  published  in  Crops  and  Markets, 
September,  1929.  Quantities  from  which  the  farm-value 
figures  were  derived  are  in  the  main  estimates  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  represent  production  of  farm  products  on  farms 
and  ranges,  the  produce  of  gardens,  poultry  flocks,  etc.,  not  on 
farms  being  excluded.  The  estimates  of  production  of  crops 
and  livestock  and  livestock  products  relate  to  the  calendar 
year.  Production  of  meat  animals  is  based  on  the  weight  of 
animals  raised  (less  loss  from  death)  during  the  calendar  year 
and  the  additional  weight  put  on  by  stock  on  hand  during  the 
year.  Production  of  horses  is  represented  by  the  number 
reaching  working  age.  The  estimates  of  the  farm  value  of 
production  of  crops  and  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
have  not  been  combined  to  show  the  total  farm  value  of  pro- 
duction for  the  reason  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  feed  crops 
included  in  the  former  are  used  in  the  production  of  thejatter. 
To  combine  the  two  separate  totals  would  produce  considerable 
duplication  in  the  combined  totals  for  most  of  the  States.  The 
estimates  of  gross  income  are  based  upon  quantities  sold  plus 
the  value  of  the  quantities  retained  for  use  in  the  farm  hom«. 
In  the  ease  of  crops,  deductions  have  been  made  for  the  amounts 

Table  2. — Farm  Value,  Gross- Income,  and  Cash  Income  from 

Farm  Production,  United  States,  1928-29 

[In  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  609  omitted] 


Commodity 


CROPS 


Corn 

Wheat.. ---. 

Oats - 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat . 

Flaxseed -- 

Rice :.... 

Oraja  sorghums 

Emmor  and  spelt 

Popcorn 

Cotton  lint..-: 

Cottonseed 

Tobacco 

Hay 

S  vveet  sorghum  forage 

Hemp 

Clover  seed  (red  and 

aisike) 

Clover  seed,  sweet 

Clov-er  seed,  Jap  (les- 

pedeza) 

Alfalfa  seed 

Timothy  seed 

Dry  edible  beans 

Soybeans 

Cowpeas... 

Peanuts 

Velvet  beans 

BroQHicorn- 

Potatoes 

Sweetjpotatoes 

Truck  crops 

ITqps.- 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums  (and  prunes), 
Cherries,  and  apri- 
cots  

Crapes „-, 

Other  fruits  and  nuts. 

Strawberries 

Small  frattg... 

Clan-berries-.. 

Peeaaia... » 

Sugar  beets,  for  sugar. 
Sugar  cane  and  sirup. 

Sorghum  Sirup 

Maploaagar  and  sirup. 

Forest,  products 

F  arm  gardens 

Nursery  products 

Greenhouse  products. 


1928  (revised) 


Farm 
value 


2, 384, 
914, 925 
597, 133 
205,  045 

36,  926 
12,  060 
3S,  620 
38,  523 
93,  396 

2,436 

1,285 

1,302,110 

226,  876 

277, 506 

1,  202,  455 

37,  399 
117 

15,  983 
3,410 

515 

6,231 

2,649 

73,  351 

30, 166 

30, 142 

62,479 

14,973 

5,268 

281, 572 

87, 606 

316, 698 

6.,  365 

203, 291 

63,  C4f 

24,  66! 


10,  27g 

49, 740 

229,990 

65,007 

23,  577 

7,997 

10,158 

50, 477 

24,646 

24, 890 

7.,S2a 

311,  091 

303,  306 

20,  432 

76, 839 


Gross 
income 


436,  827 

769, 364 

134, 718 

79,  592 

26,  565 

9,058 

35,  369 

37, 005 

18,  594 

193 

1,285 

1,  302, 110 

167,  413 

277,  506 

191,560 

3,281 

IF 

13, 106 

2,385 

304 
5,167 
2,382 

66,  234 
9,673 
4,120 

40,  032 


Cash 
income 


Total: 9,-800,  442   5,737,446 


5,258 
220,  703 
85,  756 
316,  598 
6,365 
195,  690 
60,  249 
23, 923 


9.881 
48, 855 
229,  933 
55,  007 
23,  577 

7,997 
10, 158 
50,477 
17,618 
16,250 

7,523 

311,091 

303,  306 

20,  432 

76, 839 


409,  235 

75S,  5S7 

134,  718 

79,  592 

26,176 

8,178 

35,  369 

30,  960 

18,  594 

193 

1,286 

302, 110 

167,413 

277,  506 

191,  560 

3,281 

117 

13,106 
2,385 

304 
5, 167 
2,382 

65,  669 
9,673 
3,  015 

37„  304 


5,26S 
177, 986 
65, 95? 
296, 469 
6, 365 
157,  716' 
44,954 
19,  928. 


6,390 

45. 028 

227,  266 

54,  477. 

23,  260 

7,997 

8,950 

50, 477 

11,  268 

6,903 

6,605 

180, 296 


1929  (preliminary) 


Farm 

value 


20, 432 
76,  839 


1,038,041 

865,  034 

531, 864 

167, 358 

36, 191 

11,110 

48, 137 

39,  346 

68, 050 

1, 

1,901 

,  231, 373 

200, 075 

285,  583 

,  257,  671 

36, 167 

97 

22, 690 
3,595 

661 

8,285 
2,821 
75,  880 
34,575 
24,334 
52, 030 
16,  760 

470,  533 
97,302 

343, 400 
3,7! 

195, 211 
62,  705 
30, 908 


11,326 

5S,387 

257, 036 

54, 311 

23, 440 

7,088 

5,889 

55, 081 

30, 187 

24, 126 

6,326 

322, 268 

284,  350 

20,  432 

76,  839 


Gross 
income 


329,  548 

703, 771 

110,700 

52, 629 

25, 136 

7,983 

42,  481 

37,  299 

16,  370 

146 

1,901 

1, 231, 373 

144, 312 

285,:583 

192,  592 

3,288 

97 

19, 907 
2,557 

439 
7,291 
2,585 
68,711 
13,826 
5,570 
31, 874 


Cash 
income 


4,982 
397, 492 

94,  m, 

343, 400 
3,7"" 

189, 489 
58,  790 
29, 998 


10,  889 

58,527 

256, 939 

54,  311 

23,440 

7,088 

5,889 

55,081 

22, 575 

15,  760 

6,  326 

322,  268 

284,  350 

20,  432 

76,  839 


305,  057 

692,  779 

110,700 

5-21,629 

24, 762 

7,062 

42,  48l 

37,  260 

16,  370 

146 

l,90l 

1,  231,  373 

144, 312 

285,  583 

192, 592 

3,288 

97 

19, 907 
2,557 

439; 

7,291 
2,686 
68, 20O 
13, 826 
4,458 
30, 144 


4,982 
314, 002 
75,048 
321, 518 
3,  788 
148,  869 
44,  864 
25,  950 


6,556 

54,  895 

253,  518 

53, 760 

23, 122 

7,088 

4,852 

55, 081 

15, 383 

6,615 

5,635 

186, 420 


20, 432 
76,839 


5,090,697  9,498,041  5,680,713  5,007,046 


Table  2. — Farm  Value,  Gross  Income,  and  Cash  Income  from 
Farm  Production,  Unitod  States,  1928-29 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Commodity 


LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVE- 
STOCK PRODUCTS 


Cattle  and  calves. 

Hogs 

Sheep  and  iambs . 

Horses 

Mules... 

Chickens. 

Eggs  (chicken) ... 

Milk 

Wool 

Mohair 

Honey , 

Beeswax 


Total 

Grand  total  K 


1928  (revised) 


Farm 
value 


1,138,017 

1,406,064 

198,  801 

37, 914 

17,  762 

444,  537 

754, 080 

2, 076,  511 

110,790 

10, 228 

10,  866 

350 


75 


Gross 
income 


080, 758 

474,  reef  1 

171.1B25 

11,972 

11, 145 
458, 402 
725,850 
99-4321 
110,790 

10,  228 

10,866 
368 


6, 205, 420)  6, 060, 693 '  4, 964, 6«4 
1,798,13919,055,351 


Cash 
income 


1, 046, 780 1 


If,?, 
11, 
U, 

280, 

m, 
538, 
110, 
10, 

7, 


005 

256J2, 

790 

228 

828 

350 


1929  (preliminary) 


Farm 
value 


1€6,  562 
481, 808 
188, 978 

37,  630 

17,637 
502, 433 
?89, 595 
127, 850 

93,427 
7,468 

12,256 
365 


6, 426, 014 


Gross 
income 


086,  774 

564, 626 

175,320 

9,944 

10,  518 

481,  888 

756,496 

045,017 

93,427 

7,4«3 

12,  25a 

365 


Cash 
income 


1,054,461 

1,  289,  236 

171,893 

9,944 

10,  518 

300, 172 

593,932 

1,599,069 

93,  427 

7,463 

9, 194 

365 


0.243.088J  5,139,674 

ll,923,80l|l0, 146,  720 
I . 


1  For  the  United  States  total  adjusted  for  interstate  duplications,  etc.,  see  Tables 
1,  2,  and  3  on  page»37I. 

I  retained  for  feed  and  seed,  and  amounts  unfit  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption, the  remainder  being  that  portion  ultimately  sold  or 
used  in  the  farm  home.  In  the  case  of  meat  animals,  gross 
income  is  based  upon  quantities  of  livestock  and  meat  animals 
sold  during  the  calendar  year  plus  the  quantities  slaughtered 
on  the  farms  and  used  in  the  farm  home,  after  deducting  the 
number  shipped  into  each  State  for  feeding  on  farms.  Changes 
in  livestock  inventories  are  not  included  in  gross  income.  The 
esfknatea  of  cash  inearae  are  based  upon  estimated  quantities 
sold  or  available  for  sale.  These  are  equal  to  the  estimates 
for  gross  income  less  deductions  for  quantities  used  in  the 
farm  home. 

The  quantities  produced,  sold,  and  used  in  the  farm  home . 
have  all  been  multiplied  by  the  same  State  price,  which  is  the 
weighted  average  price  for  the  commodity  as  sold  off  the  farms. 
In  the  case  of  crops,  the  weighted  average  price  is  the  monthly 
price  during  the  marketing  season  for  the  commodity,  weighted 
by  the  estimated  quantity  sold  during  each  month.  In  the 
case  of  livestock,  the  weighted  average  price  is  for  the  calendar 
year, ,  the  monthly  price  being  weighted  by  the  estimated 
marketings  for  each  month. 

Tablo  2  sets  forth  the  estimates  of  farm  value,  gross  income, 
and  cash  income  by  commodities.  This  table  indicates  the 
list  of  items  included  in  these  estimates  and  also  indicates  the 
relative  contribution  that  each  commodity  has  made  to  farm 
values,  gross  incomes,  or  cash  incomes  for  the  United  States. 


Income  from  the  Farm  Production  in  the  United  States, 
Calendar  Years  1924-1929 

The  estimates  of  income  from  farm  production  for  1929  indi- 
cate a  gross  income  of  about  $11,851,000,000  compared  with 
$11,741,000,000  in  1928  and  $11,968,000,000  in  1925,  the  year 
of  greatest  returns  since  1921.  This  increase  in  gross  returns  for 
1929  represents  also  an  increase  in  net  ineome  available  for  the 
operators J  capital  and  management,  from  $984,000,000  in  1928 
to  $1,055,000,000  in  1929  compared  with  $1,200,000,000  in 
1925.  The  returns  for  the  operator's  labor  and  management 
(including  unpaid  family  labor)  average  $696  in  1929  compared 
with  $675  in  1928  and  $705  in  1925. 

These  data  and  other  comparisons  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing report.  The  report  is  presented  under  three  subheads, 
one  dealing  with  the  revised  estimates  of  gross  income  com- 
pared with  the  previous  estimates,  another  with  estimates  of 
gross  income  by  groups  of  commodities,  and  the  third  with  the 
distribution  of  income  to  capital  and  to  labor. 

Revised  Estimates  of  Gross  Income  Compared  with  Previous 
Estimates 

The  estimates  of  gross  income  from  farm  production  for  the 
years  1924—1928,  which  are  part  of  annual  series  dating  back 
to  1919  *  have  been  revised  and  together  with  estimates  for 

'  See  Crops  and  Markets  July,  1929. 
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1929  form  the  bases  for  the  present  report.  The  revised  series, 
which  is  compared  with  the  old  in  Table  1  differs  from  the  for- 
mer in  certain  important  respects.  (A)  Whereas  the  former 
estimates  of  gross  income  referred  to  the  crop  year  beginning 
in  July  the  present  estimates  are  practically  on  a  calendar-year 
basis.  They  include:  (1)  The  calendar  year  values  of  livestock 
products  sold  and  consumed  and  (2)  the  income  from  crops  is 
credited  to  the  year  in  which  the  crops  were  produced  at  values 
or  prices  for  their  marketing  season.  (B)  In  the  former  esti- 
mates United  States  quantities  of  products  sold  and  consumed 
were  evaluated  in  terms  of  United  States  weighted  average 
prices.  The  present  estimates  are  essentially  of  the  same  char- 
acter except  that  they  are  based  on  quantities  by  States  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  weighted  State  average  prices.  (C)  A  third 
change  which  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  previously  published  estimates  and  the  present  series 
is  that  the  income  from  dairy  products  is  now  calculated  on  a 
lower  estimate  of  volume  of  total  milk  production  than  that 
previously  used.2 

The  same  definition  of  gross  income  has  been  adhered  to, 
namely,  the  farm  value  of  products  sold  or  to  be  sold  plus  the 
farm  value  of  products  retained  for  use  in  the  farm  home.  In 
so  far  as  possible  the  interstate  and  intrastate  sales,  between 
farmers,  of  livestock  and  seed  used  in.  production  have  been 
excluded  from  the  national  estimates  of  gross  income.  It  was 
not  feasible  to  exclude  such  mterfarm  sales  of  feed  products, 
but  these  sales  are  accounted  for  in  the  estimates  of  expenditures 
for  feeds.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  earnings  by 
farmers  from  labor  off  the  farm  or  from  other  sources. 

Some  revisions  have  also  been  made  in  the  estimates  of 
expenditures  and  in  the  es»amates  of  current  values  of  capital 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  latter  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deal  only  with  the  capital  employed  in  agricultural 
production  by  excluding  the  value  of  farm  dwellings  from  the 
capital  account.  Among  the  expenditures  the  chief  revisions 
have  been  made  in  the  estimates  of  taxes  and  rent  paid  by 
farmers,  the  revisions  being  based  on  recent  detailed  studies 
by  States.  The  net  effect  of  these  revisions  in  net  income 
expressed  either  as  a  percentage  of  capital  employed  or  as  a 
return  for  the  farm  operators'  labor  is  not  material. 

The  list  of  commodities  included  in  the  income  estimates,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
omissions  of  commodities  for  which  no  data  are  available  are 
of  minor  importance  especially  in  the  national  totals.  As  a 
possible  offset  to  the  omissions  in  receipts  there  are  certain 
items  not  included  among  the  list  of  expenditures.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  likely  that  theestimates  of  net  income  are  more  nearly 
correct  than  either  the  estimates  of  gross  income  or  of  expend- 
itures. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  comparison  the  two  series  of  gross 
income  estimates  have  been  included  in  Table  1.  It  will  be  seen 
'  that  the  revised  estimates  are  lower  by  amounts  varying  from 
$647,000,000  in  1926  to  $844,000,000  in  1929.  The  variations 
in  this  difference  from  year  to  year  are  due  largely  to  the  differ- 
ences between  calendar  and  crop  year  quantities  and  price 
trends  for  livestock  and  livestock  products.  A  period  of  rising 
prices  tends  toward  calendar  year  values  lower  than  comparable 
values  for  crop  years  beginning  in  a  given  calendar  year. 

The  extension  of  the  calendar  year  estimates  back  to  1919  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken  since  it  involves  the  preparation  of 
detailed  estimates  by  States  for  years  for  which  adequate  State 
data  on  certain  commodities  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  comparison  of  current  gross 
incomes  with  those  earlier,  the  latter  should  tentatively  be 
reduced  by  5%  to  6%. 

Gross  Income  from  Farm  Production  by  Groups  of  Commodities, 
1924-1829 

The  two  items  which  constitute  gross  income  from  farm  pro- 
duction, namely  the  cash  farm  value  of  products  sold  or  available 
for  sale  and  the  farm  value  of  products  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  farm  home  are  given  in  Table  2.  On  the  average  the 
latter  contributes  about  15%  of  gross  income.  In  1929,  gross 
income  amounted  to  $11,851,000,000,  1%  higher  than  that  of 
1928,  about  3%  higher  than  the  reduced  income  of  1928  and 
about  1%  lower  than  that  of  1925,  the  year  of  the  greatest 
farm  income  since  1920. 

2  For  details  used  in  estimating  income  from  dairy  production  see  mimeograph 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies,  1930,  on  Farm  Value,  Gross  Income 
and  Cash  Income  from  farm  production,  Part  I,  section  2,  Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products. 


Table  1. — Gross  Income  from  Farm  Production  for  Crop  Years 
1919-20  to  1928-29  and  Calendar  Years  1924-1929 


Crop  year 

Old 

series 

Calendar  year 

New 
sories  ' 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 | 

1922-23 < 

T92£-24 

Million 
dollars 
15,719 
12,668 
9,214 
10, 366 
11,  288 
12,005 
12,670 
12,127 
12,304 
12,527 

1924  .     .        .          .     .. 

1925—     ...              -  -           

1926- 

Million 
dollars 
11,337 

1924-25                      ,    ., ,„    ,  ., 

1925-36 . 

1926-27 „ 

1S27-28 j 

11,968 
11,480 
11,616 
11,741 

1928-29 

1L851 

1  The  differences  between  this  series  and  the  crop-year  series  are  as  follows;  In 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  year3  1924  to  1928,  respectively,  666,  702,  647,  688,  844.  For 
a  comparison  of  the  calendar  year  values  with  earlier  crop-year  values,  the  latter 
should  be  reduced  by  about  5%  to  6%. 

Table  2.— Gross  Income  from  Farm  Production,  1924-1929 


Year 


Gross  cash 
income  ' 


Farm  value 
ef  products* 
retained  for 
consump- 
tion2 


1924. 

1925._. 

1926 

1927.... 

1928. 

1929.... 


MiUien 
dollars 
9,640 
10,086 
9,658 
8,872 
9,B99 
10, 073 


Million 
dollars 
1,697 
1,882 
1,822 
1,744 
1,742 
1,778 


Total  gross 
income  3 


Million 

dollars 
11,337 
It  958 
11,480 
11,616 
11,741 
11,851 


1  Gross  cash  income  represents  the  value  «f  products  sold  or  available  for  sale, 
exclusive  of  sales  of  products  to  other  farmers  used  in  production,  such  as  livestock 
and  seeds. 

2  Farm  products  retained  for  home  use  on  farms  where  produced  valued  at  ourrent 
local  prices  received  by  farmers. 

»  Based  on  estimates  of  farm  income  by  States  and  by  commodities  published  in 
the  September,  1929,  issue  of  Gbops  amd  Mabkets.  The  United  States-  totals 
shewn  in  that  issue  are  not  exactly  national  estimates  of  gross  iace-me  for  they  in- 
clude icterfarm  sales  of  horses  and  mules  and  of  seeds  for  planting  and  do  not  include 
estimate  of  income  from  poultry,  other  than  chickens  and  from  other  minor  crops. 
In  the  estimates  contained  in  this  table  the  interstate  sale  of  horses  and  mules  and  of 
seeds  for  planting  are  excluded  and  an  allowance  for  income  from  other  poultry 
included. 

The  apparent  stability  in  the  aggregate  gross  incomes  for  the 
period  1924-1929  was  not  shared  by  all  sections  of  agriculture. 
Study  of  the  estimates  by  commodities  in  Table  3  will  reveal 
the  following  shifts:  Incomes  from  all  crops  were  higher  in 
1924  and  in  1925  than  in  1928  and  1929,  while  incomes  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products  were  higher  in  1928  and  1929 
than  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  period. 

Among  the  crops,  returns  from  grains  were  greatest  in  1924 
and  lowest  in  1929,  reflecting  the  world  wheat  shortage  of  1924 
and  abundant  supplies  in  1929.  Returns  from  vegetables  were 
lowest  in  1924  and  highest  in  1925,  and  in  1929,  due  to  the 
record  potato  crop  of  1924  and  the  light  crops  of  1925  and  1929; 
cotton  brought  the  best  returns  in  1925  and  the  lowest  in  1926 


Table  3.- 


-Gross  Income  from  Farm  Production  by  GrouDs  of 
Commodities,  1924-1929 


Source  of  income 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Crops: 

Grains 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Vegetables- 

Sugar  crops.. 

Million 

.dollars 

1,755 

671 

953. 

104 

1,710 

259 

719 

Million 

dollars 

1,496 

683 

1,193 

95 

1,740 

251 

689 

Millwn 

dollars 

1,432 

094 

1,093 

103 

1,251 

237 

669 

Million 

doifers 

1,592 

690 

1,082 

104 

1*464 

257 

649 

Million 

dollars 

1,513 

705 

967 

92 

1,470 

278 

650 

Million 

dollars 

1,285 

727 

1,162 

100 

Cotton  and  cottonseed    ..  - 

1,376 
288 

667 

6,170 

6,147 

5,468 

S,  817 

5, 675 

5,603 

Livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts: 

Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Dairy  products ', 

Wool ..    _. 

Other - 

2,380' 
989 

1,678 
87 
18 

2,822 

1,114 

1, 759 

97 

18, 

2,922 

1,167 

1,805 

88 

18 

2,664 

L108 

1,911 

86 

20, 

2,727 

1,202 

1,994 

111 

21 

2,827 

1,256 

2,045 

93 

20 

Total  livestock.... ^ 

6,167 

6, 820  ' 

6,012, 

5,  799  j 

S,  066  5 

6,2^9 

Total  crops  and  livestock.... 

a,  337 

1  11,968: 

11,480 

11,816 

11,  741 

11,851 
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and  in  1929.  In  the  case  of  both  wheat  and  cotton  +he  low 
returns  for  the  1929  production  were  partly  the  result  of  declin- 
ing speculative  and  business  activity  during  the  early  winter 
months  of  1929-30. 

The  combined  returns  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  were 
high  in  1926  because  of  the  very  high  hog  prices  of  that  year 
and  again  in  1929,  because  of  the  high  prices  of  both  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  returns  from  dairy  and  poultry  products  reached 
peaks  in  1929. 

Distribution  of  Gross  Income  to  Capital  and  Labor 

In  order  to  measure  approximately  the  relative  returns  on 
farm  capital  and  on  farm  labor  in  the  aggregate,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  Table  4  to  account  for  the  major  costs  of 
farm  production  and  in  a  subsequent  table  to  show  the  current 
value  of  capital  employed  in  agricultural  production.  To  obtain 
an  indication  of  the  returns  to  capital,  deductions  are  first  made 
for  costs  of  operation  and  for  the  farmers'  labor.  Two  com- 
parisons are  shown,  one  for  all  capital  employed  in  agricultural 
production  and  the  other  for  the  operators'  own  capital,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  the  total  capital  excluding  the  value 
of  farms  rented  from  nonfarmers  and  the  value  of  farm  debts 
owed  to  nonfarmers.  In  the  first  case,  operating  costs,  taxes, 
and  the  value  of  the  farmers'  labor  are  deducted  from  gross  in- 
come, leaving  a  balance  available  for  all  capital  employed  in- 
cluding a  reward  for  management.  In  the  second  case,  operat- 
ing costs  exclusive  of  those  paid  by  nonfarmer  landlords,  taxes 
paid  by  the  farm  operators,  rent  and  interest  paid  to  nonfarmers 
are  deducted,  leaving  a  balance  available  for  the  operators'  net 
capital  used  in  production,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  capital  on 
which  farmers  have  paid  rent  and  interest. 

In  Table  4  are  shown  expenditures  by  groups.  These  do  not 
include  all  costs  but  most  of  the  important  farm  costs.  The 
largest  items  are  the  expenditures  for  machinery  and  implements 
of  all  sorts,  feed,  and  the  costs  of  operating  farm  machinery,  in- 
cluding trucks,  tractors,  and  autos  for  farm  use.  Other  large 
items  are  fertilizer,  building  repairs,  and  ginning  costs.  In  1929 
it  is  estimated  that  these  major  costs  amounted  to  $3,120,000,- 
000,  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  and  higher  than 
those  for  the  years  1924  and  1927. 

Table  4. — Estimates  of  Operating  Costs 


Description 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Feed,  fertilizer,  and  seed  ' 

Containers,  spray  material,  and 
binder  twine -.  -~ 

Million 

dollars 

1,019 

129 

779 
326 

806 

154 

Million 

dollars 

1,110 

133 

995 
349 

310 
172 

Million 

dollars 

1,058 

139 

787 
415 

309 
190 

MlUien 

dollars 

950 

123 

953 
415 

307 
140 

.Million 

dollars 

1,113 

127 

973 
453 

305 
155 

Million 
dollars 
!     1,071 

124 

Macbinery  (implements,  autos, 
trucks  and  tractors),  harness 
and  saddlery  2 

;          985 

Cost  of  operating  autos/trucks, 

482 

Repairs  on  farm  buildings  (ex- 
cluding dwellings)  and  fire  in- 
surance ' - 

302 

Other  s — 

166 

Total. 

2,713 

3,069 

2,898 

2,888 

3,128 

3,120 

1  Feed  costs  based  on  census  of  1925,  which  include  purchases  of  feed  from  other 
farmers.  This  offsets  the  inclusion  in  gross  income  from  grains  and  hay,  the  sales 
ef  feed  to  other  farmers.  Seed  expenditures  include  (1)  estimate  of  difference  be- 
tween value  of  sales  of  seed  for  planting  and  the  amounts  paid  by  other  farmers, 
and  (2)  value  of  seed  potatoes  purchased  which  are  included  in  the  estimates  of 
gross  income  from  the  potato  crop. 

2  About  90%  of  the  total  purchases  of  implements,  autos,  trucks,  and  tractors  are 
here  tentatively  included.  It  is  expected  that  the  1930  census  will  show  whether 
more  or  less  than  a  10%  annual  accumulation  in  this  capital  account  has  taken 
place  between  1925  and  1930. 

3  In  estimating  the  total  cost  of  operating  farm  automobiles  it  was  assumed  that 
the  percentage  for  pleasure  use  declined  from  75  in  1919  to  60  in  1929.  Annual  pur- 
chases are  estimated  from  increases  in  inventory  and  replacement  requirements 
based  on  a  7-year  life,  and  evaluated  at  retail  prices  reported  by  farmers. 

*  Repairs  for  replacement  estimated  at  6%  of  the  value  of  farm  buildings  exclusive 
of  dwellings. 
5  Includes  ginning,  horseshoeing,  irrigation,  and  grazing. 

Tables  5  and  6  indicate  the  deductions  that  are  made  to 
obtain  first  the  income  available  for  all  capital  labor  and 
management  and  second,  the  income  available  for  the  farm 
operators'  capital.  In  Table  5  are  included  the  total  operating 
costs,  wages  to  hired  labor  and  taxes  paid  which  combined 
amount  to  $5,128,000,000  for  1929,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$6,733,000,000  to  be  apportioned  between  capital  and  labor. 
The  estimate  of  wages  covers  cash,  board  and  perquisites,  and 
hired  domestic  labor  used  in  farm  production.  The  estimates 
of  tax  payments  cover  all  farm  real  estate  and  personal 
property. 


A  similar  computation  is  made  in  Table  6,  but  here  certain 
portions  of  operating  costs  and  of  taxes  paid  by  nonfarming 
landlords  have  been  excluded.  In  addition  there  were  included 
estimates  of  interest  paid  by  farm  operators  to  nonfarmers  on 
mortgage  and  on  bank  loans  and  also  estimates  of  rent  paid 
to  nonoperators  out  of  which  the  latter  pay  their  share  of  taxes 
and  operating  costs.  For  1929,  these  costs  totaled  $6,273,- 
000,000,  slightly  higher  than  the  total  for  1928,  leaving  a  balance 
for  the  operators'  own  capital  used  in  production  in  1929  of 
$5,578,000,000  or  $100,000,000  greater  than  in  1928.  On  a 
per  farm  basis,  this  amounts  to  $882  for  1929  compared  with 
$864  in  1928  and  $898  in  1925,  the  best  of  the  past  six  years. 

The  additional  items  required  before  these  balances,  can  be 
apportioned  to  capital  and  labor  are  the  estimates  of  the 
current  value  of  capital  employed  in  agricultural  production 
and  of  the  current  value  of  the  farm  operators'  labor.  The 
first  three  columns  in  Table  6  contain  the  estimates  of  capital 
employed.  One  shows  the  current  value  of  all  agricultural 
capital,  composed  of  land,  all  buildings,  machinery,  livestock, 
and  a  small  amount  of  cash  working  capital.  The  second 
column  is  intended  to  represent  the  value  of  capital  employed 
in  production.  It  differs  from  the  total  in  the  first  column 
by  the  value  of  farm  dwellings.  The  estimates  in  the  third 
column  differ  from  those  in  the  second  by  the  value  of  farms 
rented  from  nonfarmers  and  the  value  of  bank  credit  and 
farm  mortgages  held  by  nonfarmers  for  use  in  production. 
In  1929  the  value  of  farms  rented  from  nonfarmers  and  the 
farm  debt  owed  to  nonfarmers  were  practically  of  equal 
magnitude. 

Table  5. — Gross  Income,  Annual  Expenditures  and  Income 
Available  for  All  Capital,  Labor  and  Management 


Year 

■ 

Gross 
income 

Operat- 
ing 
costs  ! 

Wages 

to  hired 

labor 

labor  > 

Taxes 

Operat- 
ing 
costs, 
wages 
and 
taxes 

Income 

avilable 

tor 

capital, 
unpaid 
labor,' 

and 
manage- 
ment 

1924 . 

1925 

Million 
dollars 
11,337 
11,  968 
11,480 
11,616 
11,  741 
11,  851 

Million 
dollars 
2,713 
3,069 
2,898 
2,888 
3,126 
3,126 

Million 
dollars 
1,206 
1,219 
1,241 
1,234 
1,228 
1,231 

Million 
dollars 
727 
729 
738 
754 
766 
777 

Million 
dollars 
4,646 
5,017 
4,877 
4,876 
5,120 
5,128 

Million 
dollars 
0,691 
6,961 

1926 

1927     

6,603 
6,740 

1928 

1929 — 

6,621 
6,783 

i  From  Table  4. 

2  Estimates  of  cash  wages  and  board,  and  10%  allowance  tor  perquisites  and  hired 
domestic  labor  contributing  to  production. 

3  Unpaid  labor  of  operators  and  their  families. 

Table  6. — Gross  Income,  Annual  Expenditures,  and  Income 
Available  for  Operators'  Capital,  Labor,  and  Management 


Balance  avail- 

Expenditures 

able  for  capi- 
tal, labor,  and 
management 

Year 

Gross 
income 

Operat- 

(Wages 

Inter- 
est1 

Total 

Per 

fann6 

ing 

to  hired 

Taxes3 

Rent* 

deduc- 

Total 

costs  ' 

labor  3 

tions 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dol- 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

lars 

1924 

11,  337 

2,548 

1,206 

458 

712 

927 

5,853 

5,486 

857 

1925 

11,  968 

2,892 

1,219 

459 

705 

958 

6,233 

5,  735 

8S8 

1926 

11, 480 

2,725 

1,241 

465 

699 

809 

5,939 

5,541 

870 

1927 

11, 616 

2,731 

1,234 

475 

690 

911 

6,041 

5,575 

877 

1928 

11,  741 

2,953 

1,228 

482 

684 

916 

0,263 

5,478 

864 

1929 

11,851 

2,951 

1,231 

490 

681 

920 

6,273 

5,578 

882 

i  All  of  the  operating  costs  indicated  in  Table  4  except  7.5%  of  total  fertilizer  costs, 
9.5%  of  feed,  10%  of  binder  twine,  15%  of  ginning  costs,  and  20%  of  repairs  on  build- 
ings and  insurance.  These  deductions  are  estimated  as  paid  by  nonfarmer  land- 
lords. 

2  See  footnotes,  Table  5. 

•  70%  of  estimated  total  taxes  on  all  farm  real  estate  paid  by  operators,  less  10%  to 
allow  for  taxes  on  farm  dwellings. 

'  Paid  on  all  bank  loans  and  on  90%  of  total  farm  mortgage  debt  held  by  non- 
farmers,  10%  of  the  total  mortgage  debt  being  assigned  to  farm  dwellings. 
«  Paid  on  72%  of  all  rented  farms  to  nonoperators. 

•  Estimated  number  of  farms  January,  1925,  6,572,000,  reduced  by  15,000,  the 
1920-1925  rate  of  decline  in  number  of  farms. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  columns  of 
Table  7  representing  income  available  for  capital  and  manage- 
ment, there  were  deducted  from  the  balances  shown  in  Tables  5 
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and  6  the  estimated  values  of  the  labor  contributed  by  the  farm 
operator  and  his  family.  It  was  first  assumed  that  the  number 
of  farm  families  have  continued  to  decline  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
per  year,  the  annual  rate  of  decline  between  1920  and  1925.  It 
was  next  assumed  that  the  average  farmer's  labor  is  worth  as 
much  as  an  annual  wage  paid  to  a  farm  hand  hired  without 
board,  and  further,  that  the  farm  family  contributes  about  22% 
as  much  labor  as  the  farm  operator.  This  wage  allowance  for 
unpaid  labor  of  farmers  amounted  to  $4,523,000,000  in  1929. 
Similar  allowances  for  other  years  varying  with  the  number  of 
farms  and  the  annual  farm  wage  rates  were  deducted  from  the 
two  balances  for  capital,  labor,  and  management  (in  Tables  5 
and  6)  to  obtain  the  incomes  available  for  capital  and  manage- 
ment in  Table  7.  Income  available  for  all  capital  and  manage- 
ment m  1929  amounted  to  $2,200,000,000  compared  with 
$2,127,000,000  in  1928  and  $2,502,000,000  in  1925.  These 
amounts  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  current  value  of  all 
capital  employed  are,  respectively,  4.6  and  4.3  for  1929  and  1928. 
Similarly  the  income  available  for  capital  and  management  in 
relation  to  the  farmers'  own  capital  amounted  to  $1,055,000,000 
in  1929  compared  with  $984,000,000  m  1928  and  $1,206,000,000 
in  1925.  Expressed  as  percentages  of  the  operators'  capital 
these  returns  amount  to  4.0  for  1929  and  3.7  for  1928. 

Table  7. — Current  Value  of  Capital  Employed  in  Agriculture 
and  Income  Available  for  Capital  and  Management  as  Per- 
centage of  Capital  Used  in  Production 


Current  value  of— 

Income  available  for  capital  and  manage- 
ment 

Year 

All 
agri- 
cultural 
capital  ' 

A,,          Opera- 
capital       J™!' 
used  in      ^p.tPJ 
produc-     ™edto 
tion2       Pt£n? 

On  all  capital 
used  in  produc- 
tion 3 

On  operators' 

capital  used  in 

production 

192-i 

1925 

1920. 

1927 

1923 

192'J 

Million 
dollars 
57,712 
50,  931 
54,  926 
1      54,  C59 
54,  904 
54,  074 

Millio-n  I  Million 
dollars    1    dollars 
51,496  !       27,563 
50,771         27,255 
4S,  834  !       25,010 
48,  624  J       26, 124 
48,923  i       26,590 
48,141          26,119 

Million 
dollars 
2,286 
2, 502 
2,008 
2,210 
2,127 
2,200 

Per  cent 
4.4 
4.9 
4.2 
4,5 
4.3 
4.6 

Million 
dollars 
1,081 
1,206 
1,006 
1,072 

984, 
1, 055 

Per  cent 
3.9 
4.4 
3.9 
4.1 
3.7 
4.0 

1  As  of  Dec.  31.  Includes  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  livestock,  and  1%  cash 
working  capital. 

■  All  capital  excluding  value  of  dwellings.  This  total  includes  valuo  of  autos  used 
for  pleasure  which  probably  offsets  value  of  dwellings  used  for  production. 

3  Income  available  for  all  capital,  labor,  and  management  shown  in  Table  5,  less 
wage  allowance  for  labor  of  operators  and  families.  Operators  are  here  allowed  an 
annual  hired-hand  wage  without  board,  and  family  labor  is  taken  as  22%  additional 
to  the  operators'  labor.  The  value  of  the  operators'  labor  is  here  understated  in  so 
far  as  hired  hands  receive  perquisites  in  addition  to  cash  and  board,  and  it  may  be 
overs  la  ied  in  so  far  as  the  operators'  time  is  not  entirely  spent  on  farm  work. 


In  appraising  these  income  returns  as  percentages  of  capital 
investment  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (1)  that  they  include 
managerial  rewards  which  in  industrial  accounting  are  usually 
excluded  before  computing  net  income,  (2)  that  the  wage  allow- 
ance to  the  farm  operator  is  understated  by  an  uncertain 
amount  depending  on  the  value  of  perquisites  which  farm 
laborers  appear  to  receive  generally  in  addition  to  their  cash 
wages,  and  (3)  that  the  latter  item  may  be  partly  or  completely 
offset  by  some  allowance  that  should  perhaps  be  made  for 
time  spent  by  farmers  in  activity  off  the  farm. 

In  apportioning  the  income  available  for  the  farmers'  labor  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  some  reasonable  return  to  capital  in 
order  to  obtain  a  balance  for  labor.  Table  8  shows  the  result 
of  assuming  a  4.5%  return  on  the  average  operator's  value  of 
capital  employed  and  deducting  it  from  the  average  income 
per  farm  available  for  capital,  labor,  and  management.  Allow- 
ing interest  of  about  $185  per  farm  the  balance  for  the  labor 
of  the  farm  family  and  any  managerial  rewards  to  the  fartn 
operator  averaged  $696  in  1929  compared  with  $675  in  1928 
and  $705  in  1925. 

The  returns  per  farm  family  for  labor  and  management  may 
be  compared  with  the  farm  hand  wages  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  8.  In  this  comparison,  however,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  former  includes  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  unpaid  family  labor  as  well  as  any  managerial 
rewards  that  farmers  may  be  entitled  to  in  addition  to  the  4.5% 
allowance  on  their  shrinking  capital  values.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  the  labor  contribution  of  the  farm  family 
is  equivalent  to  over  20%  of  the  operator's  labor,  it  appears 
that  the  average  farmer  has  barely  earned  for  his  labor  and 
management  the  amount  paid  an  average  hand  in  the  past  six 
years. 


Table  8. — Reward  per  Farm  Family  for  Labor  and  Management 
and  Farm  Wages  per  Year  Without  Board 


Year 

Income 
available 
for  opera- 
tor's capi- 
tal, unpaid 
labor  and 
manage- 
ment i 

Reward  for 
labor  and 
manage- 
ment per 

farm 
family  2 

Farm  wages 
per  year 
without 
board  i 

1924... 

Dollars 
857 
898 
870 
877 
864 
882 

Dollars 
663 
705 
697 
692 
675 
G96 

Dollars 

567 

1925 

1926. 

574 

586 

1927 „ 

1928         

584 
584 

1929 

589 

i  See  Table  P. 

1  Oolumn  1,  less  4.5%  interest  allowance  on  operator's  net  capital  investment. 

9  Farm  wages  per  month  without  board  multiplied  by  12. 


The  reader  must  be  cautious  about  comparing  the  above 
estimates  of  the  reward  for  labor  and  management  per  farm 
family  with  wages,  salaries,  or  family  income  of  wage  earners  or 
other  occupational  groups.  In  the  first  place,  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  factories,  the  wage  earner  is  paid  for  labor  only 
and  not  for  managerial  ability  comparable  with  that  whieh  the 
farmsr  exercises  in  his  operations.  It  should  be  observed  also 
that  the  above  estimate  is  not  the  total  income  of  the  farmer, 
since  it  does  not  include  income  which  he  may  derive  from 
sources  other  than  agricultural  production.  Furthermore,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  given  income  to  a  family  on  the  farm  and  to  a  family 
living  in  the  city.  The  above  income  estimates  include  an 
evaluation  of  food  and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm  at  the  prices 
received  for  the  same  commodities  sold  from  the  farm.  A  city 
family  would  have  to  pay  more  for  these  commodities.  More- 
over, the  farmer  enjoys  the  use  of  the  farmhouse  either  with- 
out charge  against  his  ineome  as  calculated  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  tenants,  or  with  charges  for  upkeep,  interest,  and  taxes 
on  the  dwelling  of  farm  owners  the  total  of  which  should  not 
be  assumed  to  equal  the  rent  whi^h  urban  workers  must  pay 
for  comparable  housing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
commodities  and  services  the  farmer  buys  cost  him  more  than 
they  cost  the  city  dweller.  Among  the  intangible  differences 
between  living  in  the  country  and  living  in  the  city  are  those 
associated  with  the  place  of  residence.  Many  city  families 
would  value  highly  the  location  of  the  farm  residence  in  the 
wide  open  spaces  free  from  the  noises  and  many  restrictions 
that  are  frequently  associated  with  a  town  home.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  farm  family  would  value  highly  the  better  schools, 
the  nearness  to  theaters  and  stores,  and  the  greater  availability 
of  a  generally  higher  standard  of  public  services  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  city  home. 

These  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with 
location  of  residence  can  not  be  valued  easily  in  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  significance  of  income  to  different  groups,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  standard  of  living  whieh  is  possible 
with  a  given  ineome.  A  great  deal  of  additional  research  would 
be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  real  incomes,  both 
tangible  and  intangible,  of  rural  and  of  urban  groups.  While 
studies  leading  to  such  a  comparison  would  be  highly  desirable, 
they  are  outside  of  the  immediate  scope  of  this  report  which 
de^ls  only  with  income  from  the  farm  as  a  business. 

Income  from  Farm  Production  and  the  National  Income 

The  estimates  of  inoome  from  farm  production  contained  in 
this  statement  should  not  be  confused  with  estimates  of  income 
from  agriculture  which  are  included  in  the  estimates  of  national 
income.  According  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  the  national  income  for  all  individuals  in  the  calendar 
year  1928  amounted  to  $89,419,000,000.!  This  includes  in- 
come drawn  by  individuals  from  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
mines,  construction,  banking,  mercantile,  government,  and 
other  enterprises.  Of  this  total  amount  it  is  estimated  that 
$8,109,000,000,  or  9.  3%,  was  drawn  by  individuals  from  agri- 
culture. Comparable  estimates  for  other  years  are  given  in 
the  table  below. 

1  These  and  subsequent  estimates  are  taken  from  National  Income  and  Its  Pur- 
chasing Power,  by  W.  I.  Bang,  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 
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In  making  estimates  of  national  income,  a  definition  of  in- 
come different  from  the  one  used  in  this  statement  was  adopted. 
The  national  totals  are  the  aggregate  of  incomes  of  individuals 
received  "in  the  form  of  wages,  salaries,  pensions,  compensa- 
tion for  injuries,  interest,  dividends,  rents,  royalties,  services 
of  durable  consumers'  goods, and  profits  withdrawn  from  the  busi- 
ness." The  emphasis  is  not  on  "how  much  does  the  industry 
earn  but  how  much  income  does  the  individual  part  owner  of 
the  industry  draw  from  it."  Changes  in  property  values  and 
values  assigned  to  the  use  of  owned  homes  are  also  included 
in  income. 

In  computing  income  derived  from  agriculture  as  a  part  of 
the  national  income,  estimates  are  used  which  differ  materially 
from  the  estimates  of  gross  income  from  farm  production  as 
given  above.  For  example,  the  receipts  from  crops  and  live- 
stock for  the  calendar  year  1928  are  estimated  at  $10,519,000,000 
compared  with  gross  income  of  $11,741,000,000.  The  portion 
attributed  to  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  $4,395,000,000 
in  the  national  income  statement,  compared  with  $6,037,000,000 
in  this  statement  on  income  from  farm  production.  Further- 
more, there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  methods  of  esti- 
mating farm  costs,  which  in  the  national  estimates  need  to  be 
deducted  since  these  are  payments  to  other  industries  and 
therefore  not  income  drawn  by  farmers  from  agriculture.  The 
total  payments  for  business  purposes  (which  cover  tools,  imple- 
ments, fertilizer,  business  use  of  automobiles,  binder  twine, 
harness  and  saddlery,  business  buildings,  including  insurance, 
feed,  interest  payments  to  banks  and  merchants,  taxes,  cotton 
ginning, spraying,  and  horseshoeing)  are  placed  at  $2,572,000,000. 
Because  of  different  methods  and  assumptions  in  the  handling 
of  the  major  items  in  this  list  of  payments,  the  total  of  payments 
for  business  purposes  in  this  statement  on  income  from  farm 
production  is  much  larger,  it  being  for  1928,  $6,381,000,000  (see 
Table  6,  Sum  of  Operating  Costs,  Taxes,  Interest,  and  Rent). 

These  differences  in  definitions  and  methods  are  cited  to 
indicate  that  in  making  comparisons  between  agricultural 
income  and  national  income  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  agricul- 
tural estimates  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  definitions  and 
methods  adopted  in  computing  the  incomes  from  all  other 
activities.  The  two  comparable  items  are  shown  in  the  table 
below.  The  estimates  of  income  from  agricultural  production 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  intended  largely 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  farm  products  sold  and  consumed  (defined  as  gross  income) 
and  as  to  changes  in  the  earnings  of  the  average  farmer  from 
agricultural  production. 


Table  9. 


-Entire  Realized  Income  Drawn  by  Individuals  from 
All  Industries  and  from  Agriculture  ' 


Year 

Income 

from  all 

industries 

Income 
from  agri- 
culture 

Income 
from  agri- 
culture as 
per  cent 
of  total 
income 

1910. 

Million 
dollars 
31,430 
37,  205 
73, 999 
81,931 
89, 419 

Million 
dollars 
4,988 
5,488 
11,057 
9,089 
'  8, 109 

Per  cent 
16.6 

1915 

14.8 

1920 

14.9 

1925 

1928 

11.1 
9.3 

'  Taken  from  pp.  94  and  98,  The  National  Income  and  its  Distribution,  by  W.  I. 
King. 

2  The  derivation  of  this  item  for  1028  is  as  follows  (in  million  dollars):  (a)  Receipts 
from  crops  and  livestock  $10,519,  plus  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  $162,  less  pay- 
ments to  other  industries  $2,572;  or  (b)  wages  and  salaries,  $1,279;  income  of  entre- 
preneurs and  of  property,  $6,668;  plus  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  $162. 


Farm  Returns 

1929,  With  Comparisons 

Average  gross  receipts  of  the  11,805  farmers  reporting  in 
1929  were  $2,669,  consisting  of  $1,029  from  sales  of  crops,  $922 
from  sales  of  livestock,  $681  from  sales  of  livestock  products, 
and  $37  from  miscellaneous  other  items. 

Average  current  cash  expenses  of  these  farmers  totaled  $1,572, 
consisting  of  $399  for  hired  labor,  $238  for  livestock  bought, 
$276  for  feed  bought,  $79  for  fertilizer,  $43  for  seed,  $187  for 
taxes  on  farm  property,  $159  for  machinery  and  tools,  and  $191 
for  miscellaneous  items. 

Receipts  less  the  expenses  listed  averaged  $1,097,  in  addition 
to  which  the  farmer  used  home-grown  food  products  valued  at 
an  average  of  $262.     The  value  of  fuel  used  and  of  house  rent 


was  not  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  of  expenses 
($1,572)  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  which  was  estimated  by  the  farmers  at 
an  average  value  of  $772. 

The  cash  balance  of  $1,097  represents  all  the  cash  the  aver- 
age farm  of  this  group  made  available  to  the  owner-operator  to 
pay  his  living  expenses,  take  care  of  interest  and  principal  of 
debts,  and  make  improvements. 

The  inventory  values  reported  showed  an  increase  during  1929 
averaging  $201,  which,  together  with  the  cash  balance  of  $1,097 
above,  makes  a  return  from  the  farm  amounting  to  $1,298. 
This  (and  comparable  figures  in  the  tables)  is  called  the  "net 
result,"  and  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  computing  the  income 
of  the  farmer,  as  distinguished  from  the  return  of  the  farm 
itself  under  his  operation,  according  to  the  user's  interpreta- 
tion of  income.  (The  net  result  for  65%  of  those  reporting  was 
less  than  the  average.)  One  of  the  first  deductions  to  be  made 
from  this  item  is  an  average  cash  payment  for  interest  on  indebt- 
edness amounting  to  $199,  besides  which  $125  was  reported  as 
spent  for  improvements. 

In  the  inquiry  each  farmer  addressed  was  asked  to  report  for 
his  own  farm  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  calendar  "year; 
the  value  of  crops,  livestock,  machinery,  and  supplies  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (January  1)  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year-  the  value  of  food  produced  on  the  farm  and  consumed 
by  the  farm  family;  the  value  of  his  own  labor  and  that  of 
other  members  of  his  family  not  paid  wages;  the  size  of  his 
farm;  and  the  value  of  the  farm  Teal  estate  January  1  (both 
beginning  and  ending  the  year),  from  which  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  value  of  real  estate  during  the  year  was  obtained. 
The  averages  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  are  shown  in 
Table  1,  for  the  years  1922-1929  as  a  whole,  and  distributed  by 
geographic  divisions  for  1928  and  1929.  The  figures  in  this  table 
strictly  apply  only  to  the  farms  reporting  and  to  the  farm  busi- 
ness each  year.  Incomes  of  farmers  from  property  other  than 
the  farm  operated  or  from  other  business  interests  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

In  comparing  the  separate  items  of  the  table  for  the  different 
years  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  difference  is 
due  to  differences  in  the  farms  reporting  and  to  variations 
in  practice  on  separate  farms.  Small  differences  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  averages  obtained  by  the  method  used.  Individual 
statements  are  of  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  but  no  consistent 
bias  has  been  discovered.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  reports  used 
in  the  averages  for  1929  were  from  farmers  who  reported  for  the 
same  farm  for  1928.  A  smaller  number  have  reported  for  more 
consecutive  years.  The  presence  of  so  many  reports  from  the 
same  farms  adds  greatly  to  the  regularity  exhibited  by  the 
averages  as  indexes  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  change  in  the 
results  of  farming  from  year  to  year,  and  from  division  to  division. 
The  accuracy  of  the  details  of  receipts  and  expenses  is  naturally 
much  less  than  that  of  the  totals,  and  these  totals  are  probably 
somewhat  more  in  error  than  the  reported  differences  between 
cash  receipts  and  cash  outlay,  or  net  results. 

The  farms  for  which  averages  are  here  reported  average  much 
larger  than  the  averages  reported  by  the  census  of  1925;  few  re- 
ports from  farms  less  than  50  acres  have  been  received,  whereas 
the  size  groups  beginning  with  100  acres  are  relatively  well  rep- 
resented. Values  of  property  also  average  higher  than  census 
averages.  The  figures  in  the  table  may  not  properly  be  directly 
used  as  "average"  in  any  computations  purporting  to  apply  to 
all  farmers.  They  are  "representative"  in  the  sense  that  they 
include  large  and  small  farms,  profitable  and  unprofitable;  they 
produce  prevailing  types  of  products  and  are  located  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  all  farms  oper- 
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ated  by  their  owners.     Farms  operated  by  tenants  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  averages. 

The  average  net  results  by  geographic  divisions  are  shown  in 
the  chart.  They  reflect  in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  price 
movements  and  varying  production  on  the  income  from  farms. 
The  wide  variation  in  sffce  and  character  of  operations  in  the 
Western  States,  including  as  they  do  small  irrigated  farms,  in- 
tensively cultivated  orchards,  dry-land  grain  farms,  and  exten- 
sive livestock  ranches,  make  the  averages  of  those  reporting 
vary  more  than  in  the  other  divisions  where  there  is  more  uni- 


formity in  size  and  type  of  farms.  Still  the  differences  shown 
between  the  years  are  greater  than  might  be  explainable  merely 
by  differences  in  the  farms  reporting. 

While  the  average  net  result  of  the  farmers  reporting  for  1929 
was  $1,298,  there  was  a  difference  of  $74,350  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest,  and  about  65%  showed  lower  than  the  aver- 
age. In  1928  the  difference  was  $94,050.  The  proportion  sus- 
taining net  losses  (8%)  was  1%  less  than  in  1928  and  compares 
with  14%  in  1922.  The  proportions  of  farmers  with  net  results 
in  the  several  groups  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  1.- — Farm  Returns,  1929,  with  Comparisons 
Average  of  Reports  of  Owner-Operators  for  Their  Own  Farms  for  Calendar  Year 


United  States 

North 
Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

South 
Atlantic 

South 
Central 

WjBS 

tern 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

■  1928 

1929 

1928 

.1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Number  of  reports _ 

Size  of  farm — acres 

Value  of  farm  real  estate, 

6,094 
252 

$13,  586 

"2,844 

16,183 
298 

$14,  530 

2,960 

15, 103 
303 

$14,323 

2,937 

15,330 
304 

$14, 157 

2,965 

13,  475 
315 

$13,  379 

2,929 

13,859 
275 

$12,  543 

2,893 

11,851 
284 

$12,299 

3,118 

11,805 
270 

$12, 090 

3,152 

1,244 
136 

$8,709 

3,493 

1,255 
139 

$8,566 

3,  459 

2,343 
144 

$12,353 

2,893 

2,331 
146 

$11, 693 

2,997 

2,735 
347 

$17, 976 

4,320 

2,594 
350 

$17,  950 

4,538 

1,525 
186 

$8,075 

1,655 

1,499 
184 

$7,  895 

1,658 

2,757 
277 

$9,298 

2,006 

2,719 
255 

$8,643 

1,918 

1,247 
689 

$15,  131 

4,770 

1,407 
563 

$16,  219 

Value  of  farm  personalty, 
Jan.  1 

4,559 

Receipts: 

816 
600 

454 
42 

850 
760 

550 
80 

1,012 
780 

570 

72 

993 
897 

585 
76 

926 

894 

589 
39 

978 
851 

638 

38 

946 
936 

689 
37 

1,029 
922 

"    681 
37 

786 
494 

1,631 
60 

831 

471 

1,623 
65 

510 
867 

934 
35 

557 
909 

920 
40 

911 

1,711 

603 

42 

818 

1,806 

598 

35 

901 
413 

344 
25 

1,119 
889 

356 
30 

1,153 
489 

274 
20 

1,143 
490 

255 
21 

1,600 
1,431 

818 
59 

2,063 

Sales  of  livestock  prod- 

1,116 
766 

Miscellaneous  other 

51 

Total _ 

1,972 

2,240 

2,434 

2,551 

2,448 

2,505 

2,608 

2,669 

2,971 

2,990 

2,340 

2,426 

3,267 

3,257 

1,683 

1,894 

1,936 

1,909 

3,908 

3,996 

Cash  outlay: 

331 
204 
175 
57 
43 
174 
123 
150 

350 
240 
210 
60 
40 
190 
110 
150 

384 
222 
248 
66 
44 
192 
163 
151 

386 
242 
244 
69 
47 
191 
119 
179 

386 

242 
232 
73 
48 
183 
130 
179 

397 

-238 
243 
64 
49 
180 
129 
157 

394 
238 

262 
67 
46 
184 
151 
176 

399 

238 
276 
79 
43 
187 
159 
191 

473 
200 
611 
130 
64 
163 
130 
191 

444. 
202 
612 
124 
63 
165 
135 
182 

281 
183 
288 
60 
54 
216 
125 
170 

250 
205 
275 
63 
46 
217 
137 
181 

388 
399 
290 
10 
55 
238 
255 
229 

350 
389 
302 
13 
50 
240 
267 
233 

361 

416 

353 
145 
115 
52 
31 
U5 
85 
97 

359 
155 
146 
74 
28 
113 
98 
103 

668 
323 
302 
14 
49 
263 
254 
337 

758 

Livestock  bought 

162 
125 

156 
149 

294 
317 

Fertilizer 

198       230 
31         33 

35 

Seed             

46 

Taxes  on  farm  property- 
Machinery  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  other 

114 

57 
89 

115 
681 
108 

267 
248 
397 

Total ;... ..- 

1,257 

1,350 

1,410 

1,477 

1,473 

1,457 

1,518 

1,572 

1,962 

1,927 

1,377 

1,374 

1,864 

1,834 

1,137 

1,275 

993 

1,081 

2,210 

2,363 

Receipts  less  cash  outlay  _. 

Increase  in  inventory  of 

personal  property 

715 
202 

899 
130 

1,024 
181 

1,074 
223 

975 
158 

1,048 
242 

1,090 
244 

1,097 
201 

1,099 
93 

1,063 
191 

969 
201 

1.0521 
126 

1,  403 
395 

1,423 
261 

546 
93 

619 
145 

943 
178 

828 
159 

1,698 
473 

1,633 
381 

Net  result 

917 

1,020 

1,205 

1,297 

1,133 

1,290 

1,334 

1,298 

1,105 

1,254 

1,170 

1,178 

1,798 

1,  684 

639 

764 

1,121 

987 

2,171 

1,994 

Interest  pair! 

C1) 

230 
140 

230 
133 

225 

131 

215 
128 

201 
141 

202 
126 

199 
125 

97 
149 

105 
.130 

177 
112 

173 
127 

347 
149 

339 
152 

88 
101 

95 
84 

137 
99 

125 
96 

322 
169 

323 

Spent  for  farm  improve- 
ments   . 

164 

Noncash  (Estimated)  Items 


Value  of  food  produced  and 
used  on  the  farm  > 

Value  of  family  labor,  in- 
cluding owner  ' 

Change  in  value  of  real 
estate  daring  the  year 
(minus  sign  (— )  shows 
decrease) — . .. 


$294 

$265 

$266 

$274 

$282 

$273 

$269 

$262 

$267 

$287 

$268 

$289 

$290 

$282 

$298 

$286 

$245 

$242 

$245 

716 

870 

789 

793 

779 

768 

768 

772 

902 

914 

837 

845 

932 

918 

462 

492 

514 

505 

1,008 

-52 

4 

-66 

+145 

+173 

+2 

+61 

+72 

+27 

+64 

+40 

+26 

-20 

+52 

+5 

+27 

-11 

+79 

+50 

+257 

$227 
1,024 

+127 


i  Not  reported  for  1922. 


>  Averages  of  farms  for  which  the  item  was  reported. 


Table  2. — Proportion  of  Farmers  Obtaining  Net  Results  Witbin  Specified  Ranges 


All  Farmers  Reporting,  1922 

-1929 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926  . 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Number  of  reports 

Average  net  results 

6,094 
$917 

16,183 
$1,028 

15,103 
$1,205 

15, 330 
$1, 297 

13,475 
$1,133 

13, 859 
$1,290 

11,851 
$1,834 

11, 805 
$1,298 

Proportion  obtaining: 

$5,000  or  more 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$500  to  $999 

SO  to  $499 

$0to  —$499 

Peret. 

1.77 

3.89 

2.51 

4.33 

7.78 

14.39 

22.82 

27.98 

9.89 

2.36 

2.28 

Pact. 

1.88 

4.67 

2.88 

5.13 

8.91  . 

14.49 

23.07 

26.09 

9.10 

2.07 

1.71 

Per  a. 
2.69 
6.10 
3.61 
5.99 
9.30 
15.13 
21.86 
24. 68  • 
7.85 
1.57 
1.22 

Per  ct. 
3.00 
6.82 
4.03 
6.26 
9.92 
15.44 
21.79 
22.32 
7.81 
1.54 
1.07 

PerU. 
2.29 
6.49 
3.59 
5.43 
9.05 
14.09 
22.10 
26.43 
8.56 
1.69 
1.25 

Per  ct. 

3.19 

6.42 

3.86 

6.53 

9.58 

15.46 

22.07 

23.98 

6.68 

1.28 

.96- 

Per  ct, 

3.12 

6.77 

4.06 

6.35 

10.35 

15.23 

22.07 

23.19 

7.20 

1.04 

.62 

Peret. 
2.94 
6.24 
4.25 
6.01 
10.35 
14.89 
22.63 
24.76 
6.37 

-$500  to  -$999 

—$1,000  or  more 

1.01 
.65 

• 

100.00  jioo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00; 

jieo.  oo 

100.00 

Farmers  Reporting  for  1929,  by  Geographic  Divisions 


Number  of  reports 

Size  of  farm,  acres 

Value  of  farm  property 

Jan.  1,  per  farm 

Net  result,  per  farm. .. 

Proportion  obtaining: 

$5,000  or  more 

$3,000  to  $4,999 _ 

$2,600  to  $2,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499. 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$1,000  to  $1,499.. 

$500  to  $999 

$0to$4*39_.. 

$0to  -$499_ 

-$500  to  -$999 

—$1,000  or  more 


!    11,805 
270 

$15,  242 
i   $1,  298 


TJnitod 
States 


100.00 


North 

At- 
lantic 


1,255 
139 

$12,025 
$1,254 


East 

North 

Central 

2,331 

146 

$14,  690 
$1, 178 


100.00 


2,594 
350 

$22, 48S 
$1,684 


Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  tent  Per  cen 

2. 94  2. 31  1. 54  !  4. 51  1. 27 

6.24  .6.14  185  10.99  2.40 

4.25  4.54  4.12  6.48  2.07 
6.01  6.61  5.92  8.87  3.20 

10.35  12.91  13.04  12.53!  5.94 

14.89  14.74  16.82  16. 69  :  11.00 

22.63  20.40  24.07  18.89:  23.42 

24. 76  23. 83  22. 61  14. 80  J  37. 89 

6.37  7.41  6.22  4.20  10.94 

1.01  .71  .64  1.54  .80 

.55,!)  .40  4  -17  .50  J  1.07 


West 
North 
Central 


100. 00     100. 00 


South 
At- 

lantic 

1,499 

184 

$9,  553 
$764 


100.00 


South 
Central 


2,719 
255 

$10,  561 
$987 


Per  cem 

1.62 

3.05 

2.57 

4.01 

6.47 

13.61 

27.33 

33.65 

6.58 

.63 


?7;. 


100. 00 


West- 
ern 


1,407 
563 

$20,778 
$1,  994 


'er  cent 
7.25 
10.09 
5.68 
7.18 
11.80 
15.07 
19.19 
16.35 
4.55 
1.85 

.J)9 

100. 00 
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This  set  of  charts  is  an  attempt  to  show  at  a  glance  the  price  situation  of  agricultural  products.  The  individual  charts 
forming  the  border  display  prices  which  are  considered  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  market  price  movements  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural products.  The  upper  chart  in  the  center  shows  the  movement  of  prices  of  80  farm  products,  and  of  the  grains,  meat 
animals,  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  for  comparison.  The  lower  center  chart  shows  the  movement  of  farm  prices  and  retail 
prices  of  commodities  farmers  buy. 
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